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Now-you and 
your wife can 
fly Pan Am 
Jet to the 
U.S.A. and back 
for less than the 
cost of one 


(first-class ticket... 


£71/10/- 


} 


less! 





Combine business with pleasure! Now both of you can see the 
U.S.A. on Pan American's 17-day Jet Holiday} 


Pan Am’s special 17-day Jet Economy Excursion fares to the United States are thie 
lowest jet fares ever. You save £48.]3.0 when you compare with the regular Economy 
round-trip fare. This means round trip for two from London to New York on 

Pan American Jet Clippers* costs only £250—that’s £71.10.90 less than you'd 

pay for a fingle round-trip first-class jet ticket! 

And only Pan American gives you comparable savings on flights from Europe 
to 11 U.S. cities . . . including Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
via the Polar iene: Yet, low as these fares are, you enjoy Pan Am’s famous 
service. Your meals are prepared by expert chefs. Pan Am stewardesses are 
charming and attentive. You're in the capable hands of the world’s most 
experienced pilots. 

Your Travel Agent has many economical tours to choose from. For example, a 
17-day tour of New York, Niagara Falls, Chicago, Detroit, Miami, Washington, D.C., 
_costs only £71.2.6 complete! See him or visit your nearest Pan Am ticket office 
' for expert trip planning. *Trate-Mark, Rog.0A. Pat. OF 
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SPECIALISED 


F - NUCLEAR RESEARCH STOCK 
PLANT 


NUCLEAR 
POWER INDUSTRY 


IRON & STEEL 


INDUSTRY PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


METAL MINING 


of accelerated 
expansion 


and di versification 


HEAD WRIGHTSON TEESDALE LTD The Head Wrightson group of companies, 


THE HEAD WRIGHTSON MACHINE CO LTD 


independent yet co-operating, offers the most comprehensive 
HEAD WRIGHTSON PROCESSES LTD 


HEAD WRIGHTSON MINERALS ENGINEERING LTD 
IHE HEAD WRIGHTSON EXPORT CO LTD 

HEAD WRIGHTSON STOCKTON LTD 

HEAD WRIGHTSON STAMPINGS LTD 

HEAD WRIGHTSON STEEL FOUNDRIES LTD 
HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON FOUNDRIES LTD 


HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON & STEELWORAS 
ENGINEERING LTD 


AND 


MichEE HEAD WRIGHTSON LTD 


service to primary industry in the world today. 
The results of many years’ systematic research 
and development work are at the disposal of heavy 
engineering . . . continuing research maintains 


the technological leadership of Head Wrightson. 


ENGINEERING FOR WORLD INDUSTRY 


HEAD WRIGHTSON & CO LTD 


TEESDALE IRON WORKS - THORNABY-ON-TEES 
Stockton - Middlesbrough - Sheffield - London - Johannesburg - Sydney - Calcutta 


‘a 
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don’t buy a computer... 


without considering the Stantec-Computing 
System incorporating an unusually versatile, 
medijm-sized electronic digital computer. 
Designed specifically for commerce and 
industry, its wide yariety of routines are 
being already applied in fields as far apartias 
food manufacturing, stock control and basic 
aeronautical research; solving complex 
calculations and problems in a fraction of 


the normal working time, 


Capital outlay on a Stantec System is low 
and is speedily offset by the considerable 
economies it makes in time, labour and 3 


: operating costs. 


Why not see how ‘Stantec’ can help you! 


' 


sTtc are Britain's largest exporters of digital computers 


Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 
Registered Office: Connaught House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
INFORMATION PROCESSING DIVISION: CORPORATION ROAD * NEWPORT - MON 
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_adhesives 
for 
metal 
aircraft 
structures 


4 Redux is a registered -trade name 


CIBA (A.R.L.) Limited . Makers of synthetic resins and adhesives . Duxford, Cambridge 
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ANDSSWPS | 
OF THE FINEST QUALITY 


Manufacturers of Iron and Steel Products and Ferro-Alloys 
Designers and Builders of Vessels and industrial Machinery 


NIPPON KOKAN««. 


(Japan Steel & Tube Corporation) 


Head Office: 2, 1-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japon | 
Cable Address: STEELTUBE TOKYO, KOKANSHIP TOKYO 
New York Office: Room 1115, 39 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. U.S.A. 
European Office: Kreuzstrasse 34 |i, Disseldorf, West Germany 
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BEHIND THE DUNLOP SYMBOL 








20 RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


£261 MILLION TURNOVER 


103 FACTORIES 





100,000 EMPLOYEES 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 140 COUNTRIES 


90,000 ACRES OF RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


When he experimented with the materiais he had bought at a local chemist’s 
shop, John Boyd Duniop worked with a purpose...to make a practical 
pneumatic tyre for his son Johnny. . 
Purpose is still evident in the activities of Duniop’s 20 major laboratories 
In five continents... and still as practical This year the Company's main 
Research Centre at Fort Duniop has produced a new rubber, and built it Into 
a new tyre with remarkabie properties of safety, comfort and silence. 
Just one example of the forward thinking expressed in the new symbol, 
designed to identify Duniop activities, products and services the worid over. 


D UNLOP SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 


cso! passe 
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RED CARPET 


CAR HIRE SERVICE 


Seer’ **eee. 





*. 
*O-.6, ee” 
*9@sece* Oe 


as nar as your tel:phone 


ao * as 
ae 1 


SFLE-DRIVE OR CHAULFEFUR-DRIVEN 





It's easy to hire a car from Rootes-— 

just lift the ‘phone and the famous Rootes 
red-carpet service is at your command— 
at competitive rates. 

A Rootes hirecar is ileal for every 
occasion—for that evening at the theatre, 
shopping expedition or week-end with 
friends. Business-wise people choose Rootes 
also for client visits and factory trips, 

for the use of visiting V.1.P.’s from 
overseas and on long-term contract 

for their sales fleet. » 

With the latest models perfecth 
maintained and full insured, it’s a wise 
decision and good business to hire a 
car from Rootes. 


CAR HIRE 


Phone: CUNningham 5141 
ABBEY HALL : A_B Y ROAD - LONDON NWS 


Also at: Birmingham 3 - 90 Charlotte Street 
Tel: Central 8411 a 

Manchester - Olympia » Knott Mill 

Tel: Blackfriars 6677 


Regular, Reliable and Restful Service 

by NIGHT or DAY for {| 

HOLLAND - DENMARK - SWEDEN - GERMANY 
USTRIA - SWITZERLAND - ITALY | 


; @ 


The Route 
for the Discerning Traveller 
e 
Most tickets are inter-availabie by either service ; | 
Full details fram British Railways and Trave/ Agents 


\ 
BRITISH RAILWAYS: ZEELAND S.S. Co. 


wes 76 \ 








ee 
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MODERN CONCRETE-FRAMED 


: 
x INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 









—architect-designed to suit your ‘particular needs 


—speedily built at remarkably low cost 


; Pate ata a a a a ate ees a e*s a e"s eee. 


Fe a ae sen" e a's" es ase 


| 
| 
| 


} 

| 
@ATCOST provideacomplere eDesigns are prepared by © Advanced construction tech- 
packaged -deal service in qualified staff architects who niques effect considerable 


planning and building your undertake al! formalties on Savings im cost and erection 


new factory, workshop. office your behalf and supervise the ume 

of warehouse. irrespective of project through to comple- 

whether it « large or small tron @Leases may be arranged, if 

preferred co owning freehold 
\ 
ilustrated brochure from: ATCOST (FACTORIES) LTD., A 

YORK HOUSE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT - Tunbridge, Wells 3281(5 lines) ONE OF THE ATCOST Se, 
85 REGENT St., LEAMINGTON SPA, WARWICKS. Leamington Spa 1087 (5 lines) SP Gr Conerenes 


BaP eMetetetetaMaMaMaMaMatataMaMatatata aa aMaMeteMaMaMatateMaMatatatatetaMeMetaMaatate” “aMataMatatataMaMaMatata"aa"s"aMatatatataaMeteMe® ee 
SPER RDP OPPO ROPE OE marataPamahehe"a Maa a ao aeeeMeeMaPehataMe. “aMaMahaMaMeteheMe a PPPoE serene" 
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SUPPLYING THE INDUSTRIES OF THE WORLD 
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There is no point in taking on a dozen competing firms all 
pushing different pieces of finishing equipment. A mass of 
staff-consuming detail is involved tending to obscure the 
overall picture of a complete finishing system. That is why 
many manufacturers with large-scale finishing problems have 
scrapped the old piecemeal approach to product finishing and 
delegate the whole responsibility to a single specialist 
organisation — Lysaght-DeVilbiss. This organisation designs, 
manufactures and installs complete product finishing systems 
from metal pre-treatment to final stoving. Get on to 
Lysaght-DeVilbiss for unbiased advice on the surface coating 
system best suited to your product. 


LYSAGHT-DEVILBISS 





complete product finishing systems 


LYSAGHT-DtVILBISS DIVISION OF JOHN LYSAGHT'S BRISTOL WORKS LTD 4° ROLBORN VIADUCT. LONDON. E.C.1 - TELEPHONE: CITY 4941 


Ao 
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DEFENCE 
BONDS 


BY) 


a 


. 


Defence Bonds 
Earn 5% interest per annum. 
Are repayable after only 7 years, at the 
rate of 2103 for every £100 invested. 
Earn this 3% bonus U.K. income tax free. 
Do not have income tax on interest 
earned deducted at source. 
May be cashed before maturity. 


IN SEVEN YEARS 


5°, Defence Bonds 
vield the equivalent of 


"youipay faut the present 
NEW 5% DEFENCE BONDS are on sale in 


£5 units and you can now hold £5000 worth 
(exclusive of holdings of earlier issues) 


from your bank ee eee. or from 


Fall can be 
your Savings ttee, Post 
Issued by The National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7. 


lively 
minds 


(like yours) 
like 


THE GUARDIAN 


Lively is as lively thinks. In a 
sense, Guardian readers are born, 
not made. They are equipped from 
the start with a hunger for more 
than the bare bones of life—a 
desire to know the How and the 
Why.as well as the What. Such 
lively minds take naturally to the 
Guardian, for here is information 
transmuted into knowledge, 
knowledge given the extra__ 
dimensions of wisdom. Were you 
born a Guardian reader ? 


THE GUARDIAN 
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Today's big industries rarely need sleep. They 
can operate automatically without pause, under 
control by Honeywell instrumentation. At the 
Whitegate oil refinery more than 300 Honeywell 
instruments monitor process variables .. . keep 


} 
a day and night watch on temperature, flow and 
pressure. Here, as in so many industries, 
Honeywell help to improve product quality, 


y %, 


»: a 
Wim 


increase productivity. 


3 HONEYWELL THE PIONEERS 

i The idea of automatic controls was born at Honeywell 
75 years ago. Automatic process controls for 

“{ industries such as oil, steel, chemicals, transport, 

y textiles, nuclear energy. Thermostatic controls for 


all types of central heating and air conditioning. 


is 


Miniature switches—12,000 different kinds— 


the automatic way to start and stop mechanisms 
- in aircraft, vending machines, typewriters ... 

Honeywell controls work everywhere. They have ‘ 
é 


a flair for making life more comfortable, 
machines more reliable, industry more prosperous. 
It’s now more than a Success story— it's 


: a Honeywell tradition. 
Honeywell Controls Limited, Ruislip Road East, 
Greenford, Middlesex. Warlow 2333. 


Branch Offices in the principal towns and cities 


A in the United Kingdom and throughout the world. 
! 


-night and day! 


Honeywell ElectronikK 
Potentiometers 
measure, record and 
control all process 
variables. In precision 


and reliability 

they are typical of 

the world’s most 
advanced range of 
industrial instruments. 





Acknowledgements to Irish Refining Company Ltd, 
_ Whitegate, and The Lummus Company Ltd, who 
engineered and constructed the refinery. 
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THE NEW FORGES 


OF INDI 


NDIA is fast becoming a great 

industrial nation. Three new steel- 
works are nearly complete and many 
big projects—for heavy machinery, ball 
bearings, boiler plant—are proposed in 
the recently published Third Five-Year 
Plan. 

These new “forges” will demand an 
enormous supply of power. The new 
plan sets India the great task of doubling 
her electric power production in the next 
five years. Fortunately the country is 
exceptionally rich in hydro-electric re- 
sources: present estimates put her 
potential at around 3§ million kilowatts. 
Dams will be built, many of them pro- 
viding irrigation as well as electricity, 
helping to solve India’s food problems. 
From all points of view, the power 
programme is crucial in India’s future. 
English Electric in India. Well known 
for its world-wide success in the 
export field, The English Electric Com- 
pany is actively engaged in Indian 
development, and has been since the 
1920's. Generating and distribution 
plant for power projects, electrical 
equipment for industry, and extensive 
railway work including India’s first 


rover one’ ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


The Feng! i; Ele re 


wipany Limited, 


—and the power | 


that drives them: 


electrification scheme 1924-28—these 
are some of the Companty’s activities in 
India. Now English Electric has in- 
stalled rolling mill drives at Durgapur’s 
huge new steelworks; power equip- 
ments are being made for the first 
Indian-built electric locomotives; com- 
plete turbine generating plant is going 
in at the 385,000 h.p. Rihand hydro- 
electric site; and plant for India’s 
largest rectifier installation, for a fer- 
tilizer factory, is on order. English 
Electric has recently built a factory 
producing electrical equipment in 
Madras. Besides all this, in the sphere 
of technical education the Company 
trains Indian graduates who return 
home as qualified engineers. 

These are some of the many ways in 
which English Electric is helping to 
develop and use India’s power resources. 

The relationship is mutually fruitful. 
India knows she can depend on the 
store of technical knowledge, skill and 
research which lie behind every con- 
tract with English Electric, while 
English Electric gains in India further 
valuable experience, which it can use in 
other countries and at home. 


Engli h Flectvic House, St rand, Londo mt, wv fm 2 
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The mammoth new stechoorksat Durgapur, built 
for Hindustan Steel Lid., by ISCON,a British 
consortium of 1 3 of the largest engineering firms 
in the U.K., including English Electric. 





An English Electric 38-MVA, 132-kV trans- 
former at the important Dethi grid substation. 
English Electric is now supplying three 
125-MVA, 200-kV transformers, which are 
the first to be ordered for India at this voltage. 





Seen leaving Bombay Victoria terminus, this 
English Electric 3,600-h.p. locomotive is one 
of the most powerful in India. Alongside is an 
old steam engine built by The Vulcan Foundry 
(member of the English Electric Group) who 
made the first locomotive ever to run in India. 





One of the many hydro-electric schemes, at 
Sengulam, includes these four 18,000-h.p. 
generating sets which, together with trans- 


formers and switchgear, were 


‘ supplied by 
English Electricunder a ci 


mprehensive contract. 
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Young Man's 
America ? 


HUNDRED years ago the choice, by a minority vote, was Abraham 
A iieot: then the cleavage ran across his own American land, and soon 

became bloody civil war. Now the cleavage runs across the world ; and, 
by a paper-thin margin of the American people's votes, the choice for United 
States President and so for leader of the West, is John Kennedy, youngest 
President ever to be elected and the first Catholic. Mr Kennedy reads history 
earnestly ; he knows (and Mr Nixon has reminded him) that, by ill fate, each 
time the Democrats have captured the White House from the Republicans in 
this century world war has sucked in the United States during their tenancy ; 
it has indeed been the core of his claim to be chosen that, by strenuously 
mobilising all the material (and military) strength and the moral (and diplomatic) 
purpose of the United States in advance of the calamity, he can hope this time to 
save world peace, and a good life for free men. Behind the election gimmicks, it 
is a young man’s sincere hope—and, in the rising, even strident, accents of 
aspiring leadership, a young man’s boast, too. But it did not sweep the country. 
Mr Kennedy gained the popular vote by less than one per cent. 

The contest was desperately close-run in the end, despite the wider margin 
reflected in the electoral votes’ of the states: some of the uncomfortable 
implications are frankly discussed by our Washington correspondent on page 
653, and the deeper psephological and sociological lessons have still to be 
scrutinised ; on the face of it, one in two of the American voters “ has accepted 
Mr Nixon's assurance that there is nothing wrong in America that cannot 
be cured by a few comparatively minor adjustments.” , This result was no 
one-man triumph, as President Eisenhower's was, both In 19§2 and in 1956. 
It was not a triumph at all: the popular vote for the Presidency showed a 
“house divided” into two practically equal blocks. Mr Nixon, who could 
never hope to eat into the Democratic majority in the country as President 
Eisenhower did so hugely, with his paternal appeal from beyond the party 
battle, did astonishingly well to come so near to the consummation of his 
deep-set and so dogged political ambition. The Democratic party lost seats 
in both halves of Congress, as was expected, but the victory really belongs 
to it. In the event, the voters have chosen to return to one-party rule. The 
Democrats next year will have not only Congress, but the Presidency as well ; 
this is the end, for a while, of the coalition habit, the split-ticket choice of 
one monarchial man to represent America in the world and a party of another 
political colour to run affairs at home. It will be plain where the responsibility 
for American policy lies; and it is a gain, in the world and in America, that this 
should be so—just as it is a gain both that a taboo against a creed has been broken 
by the election of a Catholic president and that it can be shown that in the greatest 
of democracies the rulers may be changed without weakening the national will. 

The change in political and personal terms can be large. As President, Mr 
Kennedy will have, as Mr Nixon would not have had, a formally friendly alliance 
with Congress, at the outset (though he will have the reactionaries to cope with, 
in both parties) ; and, in the Administration, there will be a new generation—a 
whole new cast of players with new parts. Yet one thing is quite certain: in the 
world policies that affect us all, it will be a change of degree, not of kind, of 
mood and attitude and outlook, not of direction. The narrow defeat of Mr Nixon, 
and the honest, brashly denunciatory rhetoric of the winner, must not 
the fact that, during the Eisenhower epoch that is now ending, the United States 
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consistently recognised, sometimes with startling liberality, its 
new obligations in the world. What the President-elect can 
claim, as he does claim vehemently, is not+that he will do 
differently, but that he will do very much better. And, what- 
ever the qualifications, the point is that he has won. 

Mr Kennedy’s claim, historically an impudent one, is that 
the Democrats, both at home and therefore abroad, will be 
vastly more: efficient than the Republicans. They will be 
_ “active” not “ passive.” Instead of just “ holding the line,” 

they will “ advance the frontiers”: of the American economy 
and its social opportunities and public provisions ; of America’s 
armed strength in concert with its allies ; of America’s diplo- 
macy on the basis of that strength in pursuit of peace ; and 
of the positive American contribution to world development. 
It is a big bid, with, a big bill to foot. No more than any 
other country can even the United States spend in the sixties 
the wealth it may hope to have in the eighties ; and the eager 
Democrats will find, when they get to Washington, that even 
the United States has in these days to look to its balance of 

ts. \ . 

It all turns on the real rate of growth, on the level \ activity 
and the balance of investment and saving, that a new New 
Deal might generate. The largest danger is not of financial 
irresponsibility or improvidence ; Mr Kennedy will have too 
many canny economic advisers for that ; and the chances are 
still that, when he arrives in Washington, the nation’s capacity 
and resources will be underused not overdemanded. The 
danger is rather of disappointment when the cloth has to be 
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measured for the new and many-pieced Democratic coat. But 
the bill is one which only the United States could, and should; 
think of footing. This can still be the American century, 
though the Russian uprush suddenly seemed to have shortened 
it to a single American decade. 
\ | 
fr is natural and sensible to welcome America’s hair’s- 
I breadth choice on Tuesday. There is a rhythm in the 
affairs of a democracy, a sequence of pauses for consolidation 
and fresh bursts ef energy. There is no need or cause to decry 
unduly what the Eisenhower regime has done, both in the 
world and in holding the line at home well to the liberal side of 
old-time Republican reaction. But the time has come in the 
United States, as indeed in Britain or in west Germany, for 
a new dose of adventure and imagination in coping with the 
mortal\jperils and high opportunities of the twentieth-century 
wid, which is being traiisformed at the ty of a revolution 
by technical and social change. Mr Kennedy, in the 
generalities of the hustings, has promised precisely that. 
Whether he can make good his promise, whether he will be 
allowed to do so, we will not know until he tries. But we 
can, from the heart, wish him well. Britain can claim, and will 
be ‘accorded, no special, separate place nowadays in the 
Auantic alliance: no longer an island or an Empire, it has still 
to find its own new place in the world, in Europe and the wider 
comity of nations ; but its life-line still runs across the Atlantic 
to this young man’s America. 


Mr Khrushchev’s Term 


The Soviet leader faces no elections; but what are his methods, 
and his prospects, of retaining the helm? 


ra0 rules Russia ? In 1952, when Moscow celebrated 
WV the 35th anniversary of the revolution, the answer 
was only too obvious ; Stalin held all the reins in his 
own hands. This week, when the 43rd anniversary was 
observed with due pomp in the presence of the international 
communist elite, the answer was not quite so clear. Mr 
Khrushchev’s shrewd and garrulous figure occupies the centre 
of the stage. He is both first secretary of the party and prime 
minister, as well as the officially recognised authority on all 
subjects, ranging from maize to peaceful co-existence, from 
architecture to education, the cinema, and “ social realist ” 
art. But to spend a hundred days abroad within a year, as he 
has done, would have been unthinkable for Stalin. 

True, the Soviet premier does not have to fight election 
campaigns, answer parliamentary questions, or defend his 
policy in public debate with an Opposition. But' in a country 
with a planned economy and state interference in most walks 
of life, the leadership has plenty of decisions to take. Stalin's 
party politbureau—later renamed presidium—used to meet 
daily, and the master was always present to watch, decide 
and control. The conventions of Soviet rule have now altered. 
The change was assisted by the recent economic decentralising 
of economic administration. Individual members of the 
presidium now supervise given sectors of economic and 
administrative activity. The numerous commissions of the 


party’s central committee have greater authority. Many 
decisions, if not the key ones, can be taken in the leader's | 
absence. 

A man who can be dispensed with for a hundred days in a 
year, however; might be dispensable altogether. To appreciate 
Mr Khrushchev’s position it is necessary to recall how he . 
climbed to the top and the factors that have helped him to 
stay there. In one respect his rise was similar to Stalin’s: it 
originated in the party secretariat, ‘s organ through which 
the party apparatus is manipulated.| Mr Malenkov’s removal 
from that body on the morrow of Stalin’s death left Mr 
Khrushchev in control of it. By 1955 he was strong enough 
to humble his chief rival and oust him from the premiership. 
He went on putting friends and allies into ‘important pro- 


_ vincial posts which carry with them a place in the hierarchy 


at the centre. The wisdom of these precautions was to, be 
proved later. 

After his “secret” denunciation of Stalin in February, 
1956, and the outbursts in Hungary and Poland later that 
year, Mr Khrushchev’s position was seriously threatened. 
But when,.in June, 1957, he was outvoted in the presidium, 
he was able to shift the fight to a central committee which 
by then had been filled with his own nominees, and to crush 
his opponents. At that crucial stage, he was greatly helped 
by the support of Marshal Zhukov, the famous leader of the 
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fighting commanders. A few months later he got rid of that 
dangerously powerful ally. The changes in defence strategy 
brought about by the advent of the rocket made it easier to 
reduce the army's political power; the marshals are still 
numerous, and the officer corps a privileged class, but they no 
longer rue over such a vast mass of simple and disciplined 
young men. 

The power of the political police was curbed in 1953. That 
of the army is now being further reduced. Mr Khrushchev’'s 
defeated rivals are dispersed in impotence from Vienna to 
Ust-Kamenogorsk. Most people now holding key posts owe 
their position to him. But gratitude is not a safe basis for 
political survival. To maintain himself at the top, he has 
had to pursue policies calculated to gain him both popular 
support and the consent of the party apparatus. 

Lack of genuine elections does not rule out electioneering. 
A vote-seeking Soviet politician’s obvious gambit would be 
to woo the peasants, since rural Russia still accounts for half 
the population. Mr Khrushchev has done exactly that. Stalin 
had milked the countryside to speed’ up industrialisation. His 
successors concluded that the farms needed investment and 
incentives to boost output. Mr Khrushchev became the public 
champion of this policy with a zeal suggesting that he wanted 
to earn the title of Nikita, patron of the peasant. Indeed, 
the new concern for the countryside, provoked some discontent 
in the towns, which he countered with two popular pro- 
grammes: the gradual reduction of working hours ; and pay 
increases for the lowest paid urban workers. If to this is 
added the slogan of more goods for the consumer—ironically, 
he stole this slogan from Mr Malenkov after pillorying the 
former premier for over-emphasising it—Mr Khrushchev's 
electoral platform looks promising. 

Political fortunes in Moscow, however, are not determined 
by popular votes. Popularity with the masses must be coupled 
with the tacit consent of the army of party functionaries. 
Mr Khrushchev's numerous reforms provoked a certain dis- 
content in the party ; but its general mood was in favour of 
reform after years of Stalin's implacable rigidity. The new 
ruler’s indictment of the dead one must have come as a shock 
to the faithful, yet this was outweighed by relief, since his 
words were read as a pledge that the nightmare of permanent 
fear was over. His tinkering with the Stalinist empire in 
eastern Europe caused greater misgivings ; and as soon as a 
collapse threatened, the leader himself ordered a retreat. 


HE same is true of Mr Khrushchev’s foreign policy. His 

sometimes effusive exchanges with western leaders and 
his restraint in potentially favourable situations in Africa or 
Asia were distasteful to many communists. They suppressed 
their distaste both because the slogan of peace is popular with 
the people and because the leader was promising dazzling 
successes. As his promised successes proved slow to materialise, 
so dissatisfaction in the party hierarchy grew. Herein lies 
at least one of the reasons for his dramatic change of course 
in the spring. _ 

Chinese pressure was also a factor at this stage. Once the 
two capitals of the communist world came to differ on essential 
issues, the whole block was faced with something unknown 
in the communist movement for at least three decades—a 
real political controversy. Although Mr Khrushchev’s policy 
has been backed by almost all the communist parties, China 
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has enjoyed the support of many individual communists in 
Europe as well as in Asia, in Moscow as well as in Berlin, 
And this support did not come only from diehards of the 
Molotov mould. Many communists who had welcomed Mr 
Khrushchev’s domestic reforms saw in his policy of “co- 
existence ’ a game of unnecessary concessions and wasted 
opportunities. 

To retain the helm, he had to prove in recent months that 
he, too, could seize an opportunity when it offered, as in Cuba, 
and act tough in dealings with the western powers. Such 
was probably the price of the compromise which Mr Liu 
Shao-chi has now presumably come to Moscow to endorse. 
But the compromise is likely to be short lived. Mr Khrushchev 
will not really silence the critics of his foreign policy until 
that policy yields a tangible result, preferably a disarmament 
deal, translatable into more goods for the consumer. 


HAT impression emerges from the Soviet leader's per- 

formance duting his four years of climbing and three of 
acrobatics at the top? He has had to change his line fre- 
quently, taking over, for instance, Mr Malenkov’s “ incorrect ” 
economic and foreign policies once he had stripped his rival 
of power. He attacked the cult of Stalin, and then seemed 
frightened by the consequences. He started to dismantle the 
east European empire, and then had to make frantic grabs 
to keep it together. He showed a passion for the “ summit,” 
yet backed down when it was in sight—but only to start 
climbing again. Even since the elimination of his known rivals, 
he does not give the impression of an omnipotent ruler, but 
of a pragmatical manager, adapting his conduct to shifts of 
alliances as well as to events ; and, for all his public meddling, 
in private he seems more inclined than Stalin to let the experts 
get on with their jobs. 

There is, moreover, something tentative and provisional 
about the Khrushchev reign. It may prove transitional in 
more senses than one. For millions of Soviet peasants and 
former peasants, this indefatigable globetrotter, full of earthy 
wisdom, giving pieces of his mind to the mighty of this world 
and capable of measuring his wits with anyone, is the projected 
image of what any one of themselves might have become if 
the marshal’s baton had been found in his rucksack. Indeed, 
this half-peasant, half-townsman is the image of Russia as it 
stands to-day, with one foot in the land of the muzhik and 
one in the atomic age. 

To more sophisticated Russians, however, the garrulous 
little diplomatic bagman, clowning among his sycophants, 
bragging of his rockets, switching from gushing bonhomie to 
shoe-banging tantrums, must seem both vulgar, (myekulturny) 
and old-fashioned. These are the coming generation ; and their 
appetite—for wider mental horizons as well as for material 
comfort—seems to grow with eating, to grow perhaps faster 
than even their shrewd master realises. His own reforms are 
speeding the day when they will be the dominant group. When 
farmers brought up among combine harvesters have forgotten 
the wooden plough, when men with matriculation become the 
rule in Soviet society, a ruler of Mr Khrushchev’s type and his 
system of government will be obsolete. The leader is now in 
his 67th year. His adaptability and adroitness may keep him 
at the top for quite a few years ; but when the sons finally take 
over from their fathers, drastic changes in the structure of 
Soviet rule will be inevitable. 
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Fortifying the Consumer 


A new charter is required for consumer protection, 
going much further than the Weights and Measures Bill 


of Trade appointed the Hodgson Committee to report 

on the legislation affecting weights and measures and 

its administration. Some two years later the committee 
presented its comprehensive report, recommending how this 
legislation and its administration could be brought “ into line 
with present-day requirements.” Now, after an interval of 
ten years, the Government has published the Weights and 
Measures Bill of 1960. The first thing to say about this bill 
ss that, although welcome, it is also dilatory and inadequate. 
Some of its inadequacies should be remediable as it pro- 
ceeds through Parliament, and MPs should be urged not to 
pass the bill until considerable improvements in it are made. 
The main object of the bill is to give the Board of Trade the 


! A hee, pce 1948 the President of the Board 


at will to the preliminary list in the draft bill, perhaps 

too much fuss should not be made about the fact that these. 

_— are not immediately to be extended \ 

But extended they steadily should be: both to 

kind to those on the first list (for example, 

will, after three years, have compelled 

define the size of a double Scotch, according to one 

ee eee 

a small sherry), and to goods of a class that are not on 

' the first list at all (for example, cosmetics, many of which are 
now sold in false-bottomed jars). 

Even more important, however, although the bill will some- 

times enable the bright shopper to find out what value she 


here. First, shoppers should be enabled to know in advance 
how much they are paying per pound for all packaged pro- 
ducts ; there is no general regulation about this (although 
there are some fussy safeguards for individual commodities), 
and the present bill could provide a positive and dangerous 
incentive for some things like confectionery to be wrapped up 
in packages of, say, 6} oz., in the hope that, people will not 
bother td, work out the complicated sums required fo find out 
what the price per pound is. Secondly, the bill should provide 
that the weight must be marked on each package as con- 
spicuously as possible, instead of being allowed to be printed 
in the very smallest type. Thirdly, the weights given should 
refer specifically to the contents concerned (e.g., how much 
tinned fruit, as distinct from how much coagulated syrup 
there is in each tin). 

MPs should also bully Mr Maudling about arrangements 


for the administration of the new measure. The administra- | 


tion of the old one is in an appalling muddle, largely because 


responsibility is shared in a quite unsatisfactory way between 
government departments and local authorities. At present, 
shoppers in some areas enjoy much more efficient administra- 
tion of weights and measures regulations than they do in 
others. All this, of course, is quite apart from the fact that 
one of the main recommendations of the Hodgson Committee 
had already been turned down in advance by the Government : 
namely, the recommendation that Britain should convert its 
weights and measures to the metric system. 


oO much for the Weights and Measures Bill itself. The 
next subject for major political concern should be the 
pace at which the Government is going to set about bringing 
“into line with present day requirements” the various other 
bits and pieces of legislation and non-statutory measures for 
the protection of the consumer. In the summer of last year, 
the Molony Committee was set up to examine this field. 
Nobody expects that it will be able to complete its vast task 
until 1962 or 1963. The procrastination over Weights and 
Measures legislation suggests that it could be 1973 before the 
Government goes into action on consumer protection. Clearly 
that will not do, 

Some of the reforms that need to be effected have already 
been made clear by evidence submitted to the Molony Com- 
mittee! With the exception of the Weights and Measures 
legislation, most of the Acts of Parliament affecting con- 
sumers—Merchandise Marks, Sale of Goods, Hire Purchase, 
Food and Drugs—appear to need only minor revisions 
in their content., But it is clear that the administration and 
enforcement of some of them need to be overhauled drastically. 
The Sale of Goods Act provides a special case in point here: 
at' present its main effect is merely to allow the buyer of 
unsatisfactory, new and unbranded goods to take the seller 
(who will usually be the retailer) to court. There is a case 
for widening the scope of possible prosecutors and possible 
prosecutions here. 

Other measures that the Government needs to consider have 
been suggested to the Molony Committee. One of them, 
which the committee itself has proposed in its interim report, 
concerns goods proved to be a menace to safety, as certain 
oil heaters were last year. To give a minister the power 
summarily to ban the sale of certain articles would admittedly 
be to confer a dangerous authority on any government. 
It could be especially dangerous if the minister is 
liable to come under pressure from interests competing with 
these goods ; in particular, some sections of British industry 
might well try to turn legislation for protection of the consumer 
into protection for themselves against new forms of imports. 
But when threats to safety arise, they are likely to arise very 
suddenly ; the authorities undoubtedly need greater powers 
here, for which there is some precedent in the poisons 
legislation. 

There is also a strong case for substantial exchequer grants 
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for the formulation of compulsory safety standards and for an 
effective service to handle consumers’ complaints. Any sort 
of “ ombudsman ™ for consumers would admittedly run into 
enormous difficulties from trivial grudge-bearers. But no 
- country in the world has yet really solved the particularly press- 
ing problem of handling complaints against service industries 
such as laundries and repairmen). 

Some of the evidence submitted to the Molony Committee 
has argued cogently that there should be compulsory registra- 
tion of organisations that award seals of approval, so that cus- 
tomers should not be misled by seals and marks which can or 
could) be influenced by advertising interests. The real need 
here is that anybody should be able to obtain the specifications 
of the objective tests on the basis of which the mark of approval 
has been granted. This is the advantage of the British 
Standards Institution’s “kite mark” scheme. Its main dis- 
advantage is that the standards must be approved by the 
industries concerned, which can mean simply the rule of the 
lowest common denominator. The objectives of the kite mark 
scheme need to be looked at afresh. 


~ of the measures discussed above cart obviously be 
tackled only after the Molony report has been issued. But 
if the Government's policy is to be one of merely “ waiting 
for Molony ” before it will take any steps to make consumers 
more efficient, there is going to be an unjustified hiatus for 
the next three to five years. This would mean that the 
authorities would be turning a blind eye to much that is 
happening in the world of shops and shoppers. The surging 
demand by consumers for more helpful information is shown 
by the fact that Which ?, the publication of the Consumers’ 
Association, could claim a readership of several million people 
early in its third year of publication. Unfortunately, it is not 
to be expected that Which ?, whose circulation is increasing 
by only 7,000 to 8,000 a month, with only 60 or so reports 
on comparative tests a year, will be able to redress the balance 
between the businessmen, who on the whole are gaining 
quickly in efficiency, and the consumers, whose efficiency 
needs to be greatly increas¢éd—relatively and absolutely. 

Much more could be done in this field even before the 
Molony report appears. For example, nothing is at present 
being done by the ministers responsible for the consumer 
councils of the nationalised industries (and some of the market- 
ing boards) to strengthen them by giving them funds to carry 
out the research needed to find out what consumers’ views 
really are. Nobody is doing anything to develop really 
helpful, informative (and therefore comparative) labelling of 
consumer goods of all kinds. The number of publications 
other than Which? and Shoppers’ Guide that occasionally 
provide hard and reliable information about goods in the shops 
is tiny ; there is room for a new look at the law of libel of 
goods to protect the bold, and for instilling a fear that the 
pres¢ council would look into any newspapers whose recom- 
mendations of particular goods seemed to be affected by 
advertising interests or free samples to the author. 

Neither the BBC nor ITV presents factual information 
about named branded products which can help shoppers to 
make a sensible choice ; there is everything to be said for 
asking the BRC to carry out and televise tests to show which 
detergent really washes whiter. Again, the research depart- 
ments of the political parties, the independent research 
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institutes, the universities and the technical colleges could do 
much more work on consumer questions and publish the 
results. A glance through the standard economics textbooks 
shows how sadly they neglect consumer efficiency. There ts 
also always the hope, as was suggested in a PEP pamphlet 
published earlier this year, that an enlightened foundation 
might provide the funds for an institute of consumer research. 

Just waiting for Molony could be dangerous. One of the 
major economic and political revolutions in Britain today is 
the revolution of uninstructed consumers’ choice. There are 
more and more goods to choose from, and choosing well is 
becoming more and more difficult. More lines, more brands, 
more seals of approval, more advertising, more ways of paying, 
and the fact that more consumer goods are now pieces of 
minor engineering ‘equipment make shopping more and more 
hazardous. The British consumer is ill-protected through weak 
laws that are inadequately enforced and through lack of reliable 
information about what he wants to buy ; manufacturers of 
capital goods are much more helpful in the information that 
they give to customers than manufacturers of consumer goods 
are. Mediocre and poor British shoppers waste British 
resources. Britain cannot afford indefinitely the import of 
the raw materials (and the efforts) which are needed to make 
goods that find a‘ market at home only because there are 
enough people who are willing to put up with them: Nor 
will it be able to export such goods for long. | 

There is increasing reason to fear that the Government, by 
appointing the Molony Committee when it did, has effectively 
delayed much-needed action in the field of consumer protec- 
tion. Members of Parliament should seize on the debates 
that ought to range over the Weights and Measures Bill as a 
splendid opportunity to insist that speedy advance on this 
front is one of Britain's really radical needs in the 19608. 


The Economist 
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SETTLERS AND ABORIGINES 


In treating of the relations betwoen Engloh settlers of colonists 
q and the native races with whom they are brought mte contest, 
we have always endeavoured to uphold the Government, both 
at home and abroad, in resting. the cager sellishness and the es 
roaching ambitronsa which tend to turn the energy of Eagleh setthens 
into a scourge for the feebler races with whom they have to deal ia 
Incha and those of our colonies where the Aborigines still linger, We 
believe that one of the hardest and most solemn, as it in certainly one 
of the most inyidious duties of the Brith Government, both at home 
end abroad, i@ to protert the native races which our spreading civiliaa- 
tron seems destined to supplant. We have followed, therefore, the 
history of the collision in New Zealand, with no inclination to support 
the settlers against the Maoris,-with profound aversion for those 
displays of contempt and dislike to the © niggers’ which have been 
from time to time exhibited. But we must say that the conduct of the 
Government in the matter has seemed to us, so far as we tnderstand 
it, temperate, firm and just.... There is an organised faction, or land 
league. among the Maori chiefs against any further sale to the Enagligh 
settlers, and whenever any actual possessor proposes to sell, the chief 
of the tribe, if he belongs to the league, immediately interposes his 
authority and claims a feudal right in the land, which he declines te 
alienate. ... The movement against the sale of land is very widely 
organised ; and, though there are still some chiefs who do not belong 
to it, it includes, we believe. an increasing party amongst them. Ne 
doubt the movement is, in « large measure, due to the coarse and 
insolent treatment of the natives by the lower class of English settlers ; 
but it w the business of the Covernment to stand firmly between these 
opposite parties,—-and while controlling the encroaching spirit of the 
settlers, also to refuse their assent to principles which must for an 
indefinite time delay the extension’aad prosperity of the colony witheus 
i any way conduvcing to the benefit of the Maori population. 
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Diluvian 
Dilemmas 


The country cannot afford to prevent all 
floods, but there is a case for 


helping the victims 


E questions arise after the extensive damage caused 
by flooding rivers in Britain this autumn. What could 
have been done to prevent it from happening, what 
should be done ‘to prevent floods recurring in the future (or 
at least to minimise their effects), and what can be done for 
thdse set adrift after the deluge ? The first point to make 
is that rain like this has never before been recorded. Some 
parts of the country had over four times the average October 
rainfall last month. Highly localised freak storms, falling on 
already saturated land, have cagsed banks to break where 
there has never in living memory been even a threat of flood- 
ing. All over the country people are looking for, and finding. 
scapegoats: but the real villain is the weather. 

In 1948 the responsibility for land drainage, salmon and 
freshwater fisheries. water conservation and the prevention 
of river pollution were concentrated for the first time in the 
hands of river boards. These authorities, whose boundaries 
are the geographical limits of catchment areas, may. look after 
several main rivers: they took over duties which had pre- 
viously been scattered among the catchment boards, fishery 
boards and various county and local council authorities. There 
are thirty-two of these boards in England and Wales (and two 
conservancies, for the Thames and the Lee). They have up 
to forty members, one of whom holds a watching brief for 


the Ministries of Health and of Agriculture and Fisheries... 


while others represent local authorities in the area or special 
interests such as local drainage boards (responsible for specific 
low-lying areas), fisheries and perhaps navigation interests. 
Local authorities, meanwhile, are responsible for dealing with 
“ nuisances” within their areas, and provide most of the 
money for the boards’ regular maintenance work. New capital 
projects are aided with substantial grants from the Treasury, 
which also means that they are subject to veto from Whitehall. 

The weaknesses of this system lie largely in the local 
personalities involved, and in the limits to co-operation 
between local authorities and the river boards. There are 
some mainly rural areas where the boards, with their almost 
inevitable bias towards farming and fishing interests, have 
been inclined to neglect the legitimate needs of the towns. 
It has sometimes been found convenient to combine the offices 
of county engineer and engineer to the river board—leading 
inevitably to friction with city engineers whose provinces lie 
on the river in question. River boards do not have much 
money to spend; in such a predicament they may find 
it easier to put off works on a river bank in the town in 
favour of other, almost equally necessary, projects in the 
countryside where there is no risk of rubbing up against the 
city engineer. It is not until the rainfall rises well above 


the average that the resulting weaknesses will be found out. 
The new Land Drainage Bill which is before Parliament 
is intended to enable river boards to raise a bit more money 
by direct charges on landlords who benefit from their work, 
and to take under their control and improve a few more 
tributary watercourses, River board officials complain that 
it does nothing to clear up the occasional conflicts which must 
arise between the boards and the local authorities within whose 
dreas they are working. Nor does it give the boards enough 
power and cash for major new works against flooding. 
Technically, it is perfectly possible to eliminate the danger 
of river flooding for ever in Britain. But it would be 
immensely costly: river engineering must take a relatively 


low place in the queue for public funds, well behind coastal 


defence works (to say nothing of schools and roads). This 
year’s floods were painful and frightening to thos¢ involved, 
but it is worth remembering that the floods on the Last Coast 
iN 19§3 required the evacuation of 13,000 people from Canvey 
Island alone, where §8 people were drowned. The Canvey 
flood was caused by phenomenally high tides breaking through 
a coastal dyke ; river flooding played a negligible part. 


VEN if money were available for river engineering, it would 
often be resented anyway. Winding and hydraulically 
inefficient rivers in Devon and Scotland bring in sight-seeing 
tourists by the bus load. The fish they contain attract anglers 
in their hundreds, and river clearance operations not only 
disturb spawning beds and scare away whole generations of 
fish, but also destroy the turbulences and rocky shelters that 
provide the best lies for trout and salmon. What is needed 
in the way of flood prevention is not more expenditure, but 
a way of ensuring that river boards in fact spend what they 
have as they should, for the towns as well as for the farmers. 
The risk, that people will now and again suffer from floods 

is unavoidable. In fact, news of a disaster usually elicits a 
spontaneous outburst of charity. The disaster at Lynmouth 
in 1952, when twenty people died and a thousand had to be 
evacuated, was met by a national appeal that produced con- 
siderably more than was needed to compensate the victims. 
‘It is reported that the Lynmouth authorities intend to appeal 
to the Charity Commissioners fog permission to release the 
surplus from a blocked account for the benefit of the present 
Devon flood relief fund.) Any sufficiently concentrated and 
spéctacular deluge will produce generosity of this kind. 
But there is little hope of raising by public subscription 
enough to compensate all those, throughout the country, who 
have suffered from this year's floods, Businesses ‘vital to the 
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economy of a smallish country town may be crippled, with 
resulting distress to many others beside the employers ; and 
these businesses are generally ineligible to receive aid from 
Small, local floods, too, may cause as 
much distress to a limited number of people as a more serious 
inundation will to a larger number. In such cases the circum- 
stances are rarely picturesque or pathetic enough to elicit 
public help. The cost of establishing a national flood insur- 
ance fund, to which people could turn in a totally unexpected 
catastrophe, would be negligible compared with that of massive 


ordinary relief funds. 


Hard Rain and Hardship 


Our special correspondent reports after a 
visit to Exeter : 


N October 27th the river Exe broke its 
banks. Concentrated behind a railway 
embankment, a wave of water some seven 
feet high rushed across the neighbouring 
allotments to crash straight into the city’s 
largest factory. The staff were left marooned 
on an upper floor for several hours, until 
rescued by the Royal Marines in amphibious 
vehicles. Most of them live in the decent 
working-class residential area around the 
factory: while they were marooned, their 
wives and families had to face water 
as it remorsely rose into their sitting- 
rooms and kitchens, ruining furniture, 
carpets, and television sets, sweeping away 
bicycles, and ripping flowers out of gardens. 
‘A three-ton lorry standing outside the 
factory was swept off downstream like an 
absurd boat. 
The flood stayed at full height for about 
six hours: during this time the swirl of 
countless tons of water had lifted road sur- 
faces, made the homes of sixteen people 
uninhabitable and damaged those of 1,100 
others. All this happened in broad daylight, 
and was = by an immediate emergency 
operation mounted by the police, army, fire 
brigade, civil defence force, and every 
possible body that could be given some 
semblance of organisation at short ‘notice. 
There were no deaths: had the river broken 
its banks after nightfall a few hours later, 
there would certainly have been loss of life. 


HIS was the worst incident of the Devon 
floods, and fortunately the last. Much 
.of the previous flooding was more diverting 
than damaging. The pubs were full of 
people swapping experiences ; the oldest 
inhabitants, quite unable to cap them out of 
their inexhaustible memories, were left alone 
in their fireside corners. Tractor drivers had 
the time of their lives towing motorists out 
of pools. A certain amount of flooding is 
expected every year in these narrow valleys 
running down from the ¢atchment areas of 
Exmoor and Dartmoor. In the autumn, 
falling leaves and branches inevitably swim 
down the rivets to block culverts and little 
bridges. At least one of the roads leading 
out of Exeter is marked with a graduated 
white post to tell the adventurous motorist 
whether he can risk the watersplash. 
But this year it went far beyond a joke. 


Shop windows in Teignmouth were said 
to have been smashed by the waves raised 
by buses passing along the flooded street. 
A chemist’s stock became useless when 
the water invaded his store-room and 
washed all the labels off his bottles. A co-op 
in North Devon was said to be selling off 
nameless tins at knock-down prices, while 
housewives rushed home to see whether 
they had won canned peaches or cat-food. 
At Exton, down-river from Exeter, a tiny 
and ancient thatched church, its walls quite 
melted away, subsided dolefully into the 
lapping waters. On the new industrial estate 
built by the Exeter authorities at Marsh 
Barton, the factory floors were designed to 
be at least eighteen inches above the highest 
recorded flood level, but two freak storms 
in a week brought the water welling in. 

Impressed by the first headlines yelling— 
truthfully enough—thar Exeter was cut off, 
people had already begun to send money and 
blankets to the mayor. But the city being 
as yet practically unharmed, the mayor had 
decided to join up with the lord lieutenant 
of Devon and use these funds as the nucleus 
of an appeal for the whole county. When 
the flood hit the city there was therefore 
enough in the kitty ro supply an immediate 
payment of {£5 and two hundredweight of 
coal to each stricken household. The people 
of Exeter began to count up how much they 
could hope to save from the wreckage or 
claim back on their insurance policies. The 
picture was none too bright. 

The flood relief fund will obviously be 
inadequate. The mayor reckons that claims 
for damage to uninsured household property 
in Exeter alone will come to around 
£130,000. This is about the sum that the 
appeal may raise for the whole of Devon. 
With news of flood damage and flood relief 
appeals from all over the country, the call 
on ordinary generosity is too wide to hope 
for much more. Probably ninety per cent 
of the (mainly working-class) households hit 
by the floods were not insured at all ; the 
other ten per cent were covered by compre- 
hensive policies. 

Around half the shops were specifically 
insured against flooding, and insurance 
companies have agreed to pay compensation 
in full on some of the policies which ex- 
cluded flood damage. The largest sufferer is 
certainly the factory that bore the brunt of 
the first wave. Its owner calls his 200 em- 
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engineering works. There is a good deal to be said for the 
nation accepting responsibility to compensate the victims of 
floods which they had no reason to provide against and which 
cannot be prevented except by a wholly uneconomic expendi- 
ture of resources. Mr Brooke argued in the House this 
week that the open acceptance of such a responsibility 
by the Exchequer would deter private subscriptions to flood 
appeal funds ; but by saying that the Government will “ stand 
behind * any area where compensation proves obviously in- 
‘ adequate, he has had to accept a half-responsibility in fact. 


ployees by their first names, and lovingly 
caressed the lathes which, their electric 
motors damaged by invading water, 
were awaiting repair. The production of 
corks, brewers’ bungs and wooden floor 
coverings was entirely ruined. The 

may amount to {25,000—{12,§00 in stock, 
a week's production at {5,000 and some 
£7,000 in plant and vehicles written off «+ 
damaged. None of this is covered by flood 
insurance, for no flood had ever been as high 
before. (Other insurance companies, how- 
ever, which had issued fire policies to firms 
in the area, have agreed to pay out the full 
sum of damage although the policies did 
not formally cover flooding.) 

The firm kept its production workers on 
full pay during the week when there was no 
work for them. If it had not done this, most 
of those living in the area would have 
suffered not only damage to their homes but 
a simultaneous loss of pay. Another major 
sufferer from the floods is the corporation 
of Exeter. Roads have been torn up, sewers 
burst, and retaining walls split open. The 
cost has yet to be calculated. 


r is generally agreed that it would be 
technically possible to prevent a repe- 
tition of the flooding, but Exeter needs all 
the capital it can raise to complete the 
reconstruction of the city’s bomb-torn 
centre, and in any case there is equal - 
ment that it would be absurd to build de- 
fences against something that is unlikely to 
recur for a hundred years (the rainfall in the 
thirty days preceding this flood was half as 
much again as the previous record chalked 
up in 1911). A warning system could be 
set up, but because of the practical impossi- 
bility of reckoning the effects of rainfall 
coming on different winds and in different 
spots, most warnings would not in fact be 
followed by serious floods—so that people 
would soon come to pay no attention to 
them. 

To take out insurance against flooding in 
an area which has never been flooded before 
seems a waste of moncy: while to insure 
in an area liable to floods is very expensive. 
The people of Exeter are hoping that the 
Government will somehow come to their 
help. The lucky ones are those who rented 
their TV sets. The hiring companies 
promptly replaced sets damaged by water, 
and the following evenings could be spent, 
among slowly-drying carpets and arm-chairs, 
watching the same fate strike fellow-viewers 
in counties farther east. 
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The Little Election 


1x Conservative-beld seats go tothe poll 
e 


NEXT WEDNESDAY’S BY-ELECTIONS 
(Percentage of poll last eater ae 
52:8 47:2 sia 
: 15-5 
178 


17-8 
192 


asest 
Aoeawd 


NEXT THURSDAY'S BY-ELECTION 
Ebbw Vale. 19-0 81-0 


Notes : Conservative, Labour and Libera! candidates 
ht in wach constituency next week ; in Bolton and 
id-Bods there will be a right-wing “ New Conserv- 

ative candidate as well, and in Ebbw Vale a Welsh 

Nationalist. As an illustration of the discussion in the 


» bi (adding twice 1-2 to 17-8) 20-2. 


panying table and its foot- 
note show, the Liberals would second 
at Petersfield if they 


between 25 and 30 per cent, against 
1§-20 per cent average that they enjo 
in most constituencies last October, must 


some Tories might also abstain or desert 
to the Liberals next Wednesday is 
heightened by the fact that some of the 
former Tory MPs for these seats enjoyed a 
personal as well as a party following: Tiver- 


, ton was Lord Amory’s old seat, Mid-Beds 


was Lord [Lennox] Boyd’s, and Carshalton 
Lord Head’s. 


‘Rebirth at Bolton? 


T Bolton East the candidates could end 
the race in any order. It would be a 
great boost for Labour’s drooping morale— 
and a shake-up for everybody else—if this 
first by-election after the Scarboro 
debacle were to see a Labour gain from 
Tories. But the last time a Liberal fought 
Bolton East, in 1950, the voting percentages 
were: Labour 45.5, Conservative 38.7, and 
Liberal 15.8. There is no real doubt that if 
a Liberal of Mr Byers’s stature had stood 
last October, he would again have drawn 
sufficient votes away from the Conservatives 
to give Labour the seat. Moreover; next 
Wednesday the Tory vote in Bolton is to be 
split by the appearance of a right wing 
“New Conservative,” who thinks that the 
official Conservative party is too unbusiness- 
like and leftish. 

The Liberals naturally despise this 
talk of split votes, and argue that Mr Byers 
himself will win. To show that he might 
do so, they have to stretch their hopeful 
election arithmetic to a pretty far limit. 
The Liberals argue that recent public 
opinion polls suggest an 8 or 9 per cent 
swing inst r since last October. 
Add to this, the Liberals say, the 4 per cent 
or so swing against Labour between 1950 
and 1959. Assume that the whole of this 12 
or 13 per cent og aa Labour since 
1950 will go to the Liberals when they put 
up a candidate like Mr Byers—an opti- 
mistic, but not a wild, assumption. Apply- 
ing these assumptions to the 1950 poll, the 
Liberals aver, the “ likely” percentages at 
the beginning of the 1960 by-election would 
be approximately: Conservative 38}, 
Labour 33, Liberal 28}. Any swing above 
§ per t from Conservative to Liberal 
would suffice to return Mr Byers 
Westminster ; and some recent eu 
by-elections (where Liberal gains have been 
largely at the expense of Tories) suggest to 


‘Mr Byers’s followers that this is a quite 


reasonable swing to hope for. 

In most of these by-elections next 
week, the turn-out is likely to be low. 
It is therefore difficult for reporters on 
the spot to believe that they may 
conceivably be attending an important occa- 
sion in history. But if a Liberal advance 
did indeed push Labour to bottom place in 
each of next Wednesday’s six contests (in- 


‘cluding Bolton), the newspaper headlines 
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would be likely to start proclaiming the 
birth of an entirely new momentum in 
British politics. A dramatic curtain-raiser 
would then also be provided to next week's 


seventh by-election: in which Mr Michael 


Foot will come forward to inherit Mr 
Bevan’s safe Labour seat at Ebbw Vale 
on Thursday. 


UN AND CONGO 


Snipers in Ambush 


le young Irish soldiers were am- 
bushed and killed on Tuesday: in 
Katanga by Baluba tribesmen provoked by 
the brutality of Mr Tshombe’s Belgian- 
officered gendarmerie. They will not have 
died in vain if the tragedy gives pause to 
some of the many le—in the Congo, 
in other African countries, in Russia, Bel- 
gium and elsewhere—who have been har- 
rassing the United Nations rescue opera- 
tion to which all their countries have 
pledged support. It is so easy for them to 
snipe. In the Congo the UN’s. struggle 
with a mess that Mr Hammarskjold has 
sadly labelled “ not even anarchy” is suf- 
ficiently hampered by the member govern- 
ments’ inability to agree on giving ade- 
quate guidance; yet the strugglers have also 
to run a gauntlet of threats and catcalls 
from the rival factions in Leopoldsville, from 
Mr. Khrushchev and his Guinean friends, 
from Mr Tshombe and his Belgian frierids, 
and from other parties more cager to 
foment than to avert bloodshed. It is a 
wonder that a wholly disinterested nation 
is ready to do the UN's risky work in the 
face of all this. 

Reactions to the second report from the 
secretary-general’s chief esentative in 
the Congo, Mr Rajeshwar Dayal, illustrate 
these difficulties. Mr Dayal’s report showed 
how each contender for power in Leopold- 
ville had successively demanded UN sup- 
port “to enforce his own particular or fac-, 
tional political solution,” and abused and 
threatened UN representatives when th 
stuck to their orders to keep out of “ any 
internal conflict,” using them as whipping- 
boys for the Congolese rivals’ own inability 
to end their quarrels. It described the 
Congo soldiery’s rampant lawlessness, 
Colonel Mobutu’s confessed inability to 
control his — and his revealing by 
(dul ted) for personal protection 
UN’ can It gave details of brutal re- 
pression by the European-officered forces 
of Mr Tshombe and Mr Kalonji (of south 
Kasai), and of obstruction and defamation 
of the UN by Belgians now advising both 
Colonel Mobutu’s and also some provincial 
officials. 

Mr Lumumba’s communist champions 
were jubilant at these revelations (though 


\ 
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Mr Dayal pointed out that the UN in the 
Congo was iN no position to meet or 

“ reinstate the legal government ”) 
Belgium reacted indignantly both to the 
report and to Mr Hammarskjéld’s demand 
that Belgium comply with the UN 
Assembly's ruling that personnel should be 
supplied to the Congo only through UN 
channels. The State Department, while 
approving Mr Dayal’s comment that the 
presidency and the parliament are the only 
Congolese institutions “ whose foundations 
still stand,” rejected his criticisms of the 
oe did not seem able to refute 
| President Kasavubu, at last showing 
some capacity for action, as a ared in 
New York, to be reviled by Russia and 
Guinea, and to ask for recognition as chicf 
delegate for the Congo. Neither the 
Assembly, nor even its African members, 
are in sight of agreement about who should 
occupy the Congo seat; and on Wednesday 
Ghana, although a co-sponsor with 
_ Guinea and others of the move to seat Mr 
Lumumba’s men, recognised the stalemate 
and secured the shelving of the issue until 
the projected Afro-Asian conciliation com- 
mission has been to Leopoldville. Unfor- 
ddd, the commission, itself still bitterly 
divided, has not yet even fixed a date far its 

Meanwhile the snipers continue to 
ove cae dale field day. 


FRANCE 


The General’s Line 


I N his broadcast last Friday General 
de Gaulle went further than ever before 
in his proposals for Algeria. As usual some 
of his utterances were ambiguous, but, as 
Tuesday’s right-wing demonstrators plainly 
felt, there is nothing very ee about 


such phrases as “ an emancipated Algeria,” 
“ self-determination” and an “ Algerian 
re, ‘especially when placed, as the 
general them, in the context of the 
granted to Tunisia, Morocco 
and the now sovereign republics of the 
French Community. He sketched the 
picture of an “ Algerian Algeria” which, if 
it so chose, be closely linked to 
France for their mutual benefit, but 
genuinely i t. He even implied 
ee ee ee 
had \now seen its error, and tri 
wade the rebel leaders that ie 
ing could be ended they could co-operate 
in building the new nation. No wonder that 
the Right, in the person of M. Bidault, has 
denounced these — as worse than 
ever, and’ that pression now reigns 
in Algiers. (Our Paris correspondent dis- 
cusses reactions on page 666.) 

It is also no wonder that the rebel leaders 
refuse to see any e in the general's 
attitude. He has not given any guarantee 
except his word, which he may not be able 
to keep, that he will protect them if they 
lay down their arms. Until he does they 
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will, of necessity, close their ears to his 
enticements. Can it nevertheless be hoped 
that they will their present view 
that all negotiation with France is_uscless, 
and, as an example to the French president 
and a reassurance to the French army, 
— the life and property of all who 
ve supported the French during the 
fighting? For if their distrust of the 
president is understandable, so is the 
French distrust of them expressed in his 
denunciation of Sino-Soviet patronage. His 
mention of the communist powers provides 
the key to the whole speech. Time is short: 
if the east-west conflict is to be kept out of 
North Africa, he knows that agreement 
must soon be reached. His stern reminder 
of the constitutional powers he holds in 
reserve was a warning to his fellow country- 
men on left and right not to impede him. 


The Defence Attacks 


[* spite of the flamboyant absurdity 
of some of the defendants, the 
“ barricades” trial is a serious affair. In 
= dock stand fifteen men accused of 

i the European insurrection in 
Algiers last January, but it is the defence’s 


intention to put General de Gaulle’s — 


on trial and to vindicate the demand for 
“French Algeria.” ‘The attempt has had 
some success, thanks in part to events 
outside the courtroom. 

Individually M. Lagaillarde and his 
friends are not very impressive; collectively 
they form a focus of right-wing anti- 
gaullist feeling and opinion, and propose to 
cause the government as much embarrass- 
ment as possible. They say they will 
subpena M. Debré, the prime minister, 
because he previously supported “ l’Algérie 
francaise”: they hope that if he refuses to 
appear he will seem afraid, and if he comes 
he can be made to look ridiculous. One 
defence lawyer has demanded 4 statement 
from the government in support of French 
Algeria, on the grounds that the president 
is cuocit inne’! the guarantor of French 


only to preserve the national heritage it is 
engaged in 


But more’ important than these extrava- 
gances are the contentions brought out in 
the evidence of two of the defendants. One 
denied all intention of overthrowing the 
regime in January; the insurgents’ only 
purpose, he said, was to induce the presi- 
dent to uphold the policy of “ French 
Algeria,” for which they had suffered so 
much, and on which their future depended. 
Another insisted that the outbreak was 
spontaneous and, in origin, peaceful, —s 
out of hand only because feelings run 
high on this issue. Whatever the ieeniiy 
of these claims, the attitude they represent 

. It lies behind the resigna- 
tion this week of M. Jacomet, a key figure 
in the Algerian administration. 


LABOUR PARTY 


This Week’s Rows 


N the whole, this has been a good weex 

for Mr Gaitskell. At party meetings 

at Manchester and Liverpool during the 
weekend, the majority of the audience was 
plainly with him, although a minority group 
of rowdies captured the headlines by 
attempting to y him a hearing. The 
main effect of this has been to cause a revul- 
sion of feeling in favour of the party leader 
at Westminster ; at Monday's meeting of 
the parliamentary trade union group, even 
those who are opposed to Mr Gaitskell’s 
defence policy roundly condemned the inter- 


rupters. 

Mr Gaitskell has also ridden out the 
Polaris storm—so far—with remarkable 
success. He bluntly told the party that 
Polaris decreases, oo than increases, the 
danger of direct nuclear attack, and is con- 
centrating Labour’s criticism of the Govern- 
ment on the — of control. Subse- 

uently the cabinet, despite Mr 
per eros opposition, backed this initiative 
ollowed by the overwhelming 

sulsdlip an 9 sousting eh thd gallina 
party, despite the uneasiness of some Scot- 
tish members. Mr Gaitskell secured a 
further tactical victory at the meeting of 
the international sub-committee of the 
national executive. The defeat of an 
attempt to commit the executive to the 
unilateralist line was certain, but Mr Gait- 
skell has also won a trickier tactical point 
about the conduct of the f dis- 
cussions on defence (between the Trades 
Union Congress general purposes commit- 
tee, the national executive’s sub-committee, 


exccutive’s agreed statement on defence. 
scared clesion carn ofthe ation 
election as chairman of the national 
executive's sub-committee on home 


importance 
not be great. What is more to the point is 
that Mr Wilson has now allowed his name 


re 





640 


these conditions Mr Gaitskell would have 
to decide whether to continue to put up with 
Mr Wilson as shadow chancellor. He is 
being told that to dismiss him at this stage 
to some minor post would be looked upon 
as vindictive. 


The Few 


R WATKINSON confirmed last week 


that the Government is not going #0 


do anything strenuous about the size of the 
regular army. Though the War Office says 
it will still recruit up to the revised Sandys 
ceiling of 180,000 men and officers, Mr 
Watkinson has said pretty plainly that “ we 
shall have to manage” with 165,000. On 
current figures it i¢ most unlikely that the 
army will have more, and it:may have less 
when the last national service man leaves 
in 1962. 

| Can the army “ manage”? The criticism 
has always been that 165,000 was far too 
small for our commitments ; the Hull com- 
mittee wanted 200,000. But nobody can 
translate commitments into actual needs. 
- If there is no risk of a run on a bank, the 
reserve ratio can be tiny. For the first time 
in many years the army is fighting nobody 
anywhere. If nobody ioe to start a small 
war, if Cento and Seato never wish to cash 
the cheques for British military aid that 
they hold, if three British) divisions are 
enough to keep the Nato shield realistic— 
then 165,000 1s enough. But anybody can 
dream up situations in which the two or 
three divisions of the strategic reserve 
could be swallowed up by calls in two or 
more places at once. The Ministry of 
Defence now assumes that the Americans 
would plug the gap. But the Americans 
also feel short of men, and even shorter of 
the dollars spent in keeping them on 
foreign bases. 

If a Korea-type, non-nuclear conflict were 
to break out, Britain would—on paper—still 
haye considerable reserves with which to 
meet it. A new a for these will shortly 
be announced. It is clear that the 125,000 
men and officers of the Territorial Army 
must now be regarded as a firstline reserve 
for the regular, mobile brushfire force and 
should be reorganised accordingly. Behind 
them stand something under 3,000,000 age- 
ing men who have been trained in national 
or regular service, a considerable proportion 


of whom could be called up by proclama- | 


tion (itself an obsolete system of embodying 
reserves that parliament should alter). 
These may look comforting figures: but it 
must be remembered that a potential enemy 
is likely to have vastly more reserves and 
that, with the end of national service, 
there will be a rapid decline in the number 
of trained men available for an emergency 
call-up. Does Mr Watkinson mean by 
“‘ managing ” that if the army cannot handle 
@. situation we must just fall back on 
—! to use the independent nuc!ear 
deterrent 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE BILL 


Expectations Fulfilled 


OO” of the first of the session's big 
measures to appear, the Criminal 
Justice Bill provides for most of | the 
recommendations that have been advanced 
in white papers and reports over the last 
year or two. Intermediate sentences of 
imprisonment for young persons will 
cease, except in the case of persistent 
offenders, and will be replaced by borstal 
training for a minimum of six months 
and a maximum of two years. The 
minimum age for a borstal sentence is to be 
reduced from sixteen to fifteen. Short—that 
is, less than six months—sentences of im- 
prisonment on the young will cease when 
enough detention centres have been pro- 
vided to take their place. The maximum 
fine that can be imposed on a boy or girl 
under fourteen is raised from {2 to {10 and 
on those aged 14-17 from £10 tp £50, and 
defaulters can be committed to a detention 
centre or remand home. The provision for 
after-care for adult prisoners is extended. 

All these clauses of the bill had been ex- 
pected. But there is one big omission from 
the bill and one surprise in it. The omission 
is any enactment of the Ingleby committee’s 
proposed changes in juvenile courts, includ- 
ing any raising of the age of criminal 
responsibility from eight to twelve. Pre- 
sumably, these recommendations were too 
complicated and far-reaching to be inserted 
at the last minute before the bill was pre- 
sented. But it is to be hoped that they will 
not now miss the boat altogether. 

The bill’s surprise certainly needs an ex- 
planation on second reading. A clause 
enables the Home Secretary, by order-in- 
council, to take over the functions of the 


- prison commissioners, to transfer their staff 


to the Home Office and to dissolve the com- 
mission as a body. Although no such step 
is\thought to be imminent, anxiety will be 
felt ‘about this. Even with an uninterested, 
unprogressive Home Secretary (such as 
we have had in the past), a prison com- 
mission can still achieve a great deal by 
way of experiment. Penal reformers will 
distrust a mov¢ that would roll up the com- 
mission into another Home Office depart- 
ment, with its chief appointments made 
according to the dictates of seniotity and 
the need for promotion rather than for 
interest in prisons and prisoners. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA 


Parley in Moscow 


HE gathering of communist leaders in 

Moscow this week on the occasion of 
the 43rd anniversary of the October revolu- 
tion was an impressively distinguished one. 
All the east European party leaders were 
there (except, of course, President Tito, who 
was not invited), even Enver Hoxha of 
Albania, who did not join Mr Khrushchev’s 
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train at the United Nations or turn up at 
the Bucharest meeting in June ; and the 
Chinese delegation, led by their head of 
state, Liu Shao-chi, was a very eminent one. 

The gathering’s main concern, presum- 
ably, has been if not to end, at least decently 
to cover up, the Chinese-Soviet ideological 
dispute. The Chinese have been treated as 
particularly honoured guests in Moscow, and 
both they and their hosts have seemed 
ostentatiously bent on concord ; while, in 
Peking, Mao Tse-tung made an unusual 
gesture on Monday by attending the Soviet 
embassy’s anniversary reception. Both sides, 
in fact, have been showing a greater aware- 
ness than on some former occasions of the 
dangers of drifting too far apart. 

An article published last week in the 
Peking Red Flag apparently represents an 
authoritative effort to bring Chinese 
view on the problems of war and the spread 
of communism as close as possible to the 
Russian. Some concessions to the Russians 
can be found in it, notably a statement that 
socialist countries cannot spread revolution 
“ through war between nations.”” However, 


© the Soviet belief that violent revolutions in- 


volve a grave danger to world peace is 
dismissed as “absolutely preposterous ” 
and “fundamentally against Marxism- 
Leninism ”; the Russian view that Lenin's 
belief in the necessity jof revolutionary 
action must be re-interpreted in the light of 
modern conditions is also repudiated. 

The Soviet contribution to the debate was 
made by Mr Frol Kozlov, one of Mr 
Khrushchev’s most up-and-coming col- 
leagues, in a speech at the rally in Moscow 
on Sunday. Mr Kozlov was clearly tread- 
ing carefully. But he did not openly con- 
cede much to the Chinese beyond a remark 
about the unchanging “ aggressive” and 
“* wolf-like ” nature \of imperialism ; and his 
emphasis on the Soviet party’s ability to 
interpret Leninism correctly “in the new 
historic situation ” can hardly have pleased 
his Chinese listeners. If a communiqué is 
issued at the end of this week’s private con- 
ferences, it will pyesumably embody a deter- 
mined effort by) Moscow and Peking to 
paper over \the ctacks ; but a genuine over- 
coming of ‘theif differences seems more 
doubtful. | 


A NGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS 


Embargo by Passport 


C= the failure of the summit copfer- 
ence last May Mr Macmillan has been 
making a consistent effort to improve rela- 
tions with the Continental allies, and notably 
with Bonn. He has championed the Bonn 
government in the United Nations. He has 
met Dr Adenauer. In Berlin the British 
Government has also shown its loyalty in 
one significant practical respect. For two 
months now the Allied Travel Office in 
Berlin has been retaliating against east Ger- 
man restrictions on movement in and to 
Berlin by refusing to issue travel docu- 
ments to east Germans who wish to travel 
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Europe ...customer or 
competitor for plastics ? 


Every industry to-day uses plastics materials of one form 
or another, which is why the industrialist must keep 
himself up to date with the latest activities of the plastics 
industry. The October issue of Plastics, now on sale, 
studies and assesses the latest developments in the 

field of plastics in Europe. 


Articles by leading members of plastics organizations in 
Germany. France, Belgium and Holland form a 
comprehensive survey of the plastics industries in these 
countries, with special reference to what they are making, 
where they are making it, and where they are selling it. 
The main feature of this issue is, however, a complete 
preview of the macroPlastics International Plastics 
Exhibition, which opened at Utrecht on October 19. 

The preview forms a comprehensive guide to the 

exhibits and analyses the products on show. 


Plastics is the journal for the scientist, technologist and 
engineer-—and for the business man. In fact, it is the 
journal for all who need a thorough and accurate 
up-to-the-minute picture of the plastics industry all 
over the world. 


Plastics is one of fourteen opinion-shaping journals 
published by Temple Press Limited. Each of these publica- 
tions is a leader in its field — and not only in the home 
market. Every vear 2} million copies circulate in 133 count- 
ries throughout the world. The specialized journals of 
Temple Press are authoritative and informative. It pays to 
advertise in them. 


Over 150 books and directories are published in association 
with these journals by Temple Press Book Division. 


Sixty Nine’ Years of Specialized Publishing 


Smirnoff and bitter lempn 
make the perfect drink | 

for all occasions, 

Try Smirnoff, too, with tonic, 
lime, orange or tomato jyice. 
Smirnoft is the genial 
mixer—wondrously. i 
breathlessly smooth. 

if you like it with gin, 

you'll love it with Smirnoit. 


Smirnoff 


the original Vodka 
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in outside countries. Western states that do 
not recognise east Germany or its passports 
- require this mark of allied approval before 
admitting east German travellers. The effect 
of the ban has been to stop a number of 
east German trade representatives from 
visiting western countries, and in certain 
cases to stop orders from being placed. 

How much trade has actually lost to 
Britain as a consequence of the travel ban 
is difficult to judge ; contacts can after all 
be made in other ways. But there are com- 
plaints that orders for cattle and agricul- 
tural equipment worth a quarter of a million 

or more have been lost as a result 
of the ban. Last weekend the press reported 
that Herr Probst, the east German deputy 
minister for posts, was unable to visit this 
country to clinch a £1 million order with 
Pye for television equipment. Pye is repre- 
sented in Berlin and has a long-established 
connection with east Germany, so there 
seeMs No question at present of the order 
being lost for good. In a third case, impor- 
tant orders for wool and cotton yarn may be 
lost to Japan. 

In a sense these examples are a tribute 
to the success of the allied measures. The 
purpose of the restrictions was to show the 
cast eee ene West ae 
weapons wi power to 
trouble is that these weapons are obviously 
two-edged ones. Moreover, an order 
thwarted in a Nato country through travel 
restrictions may still be placed in Sweden, 
or, for that matter, in west Germany where 
no corresponding restrictions are in force. 
Businessmen who feel they are suffering 
from the travel ban have been quick to point 
this out. Next year, if the west Germans 
embargo trade with eastern Germany, the 
diversion may be the other way round. 
Even a complete common embargo of cast 
Germany by all the Nato countries—in the 
improbable event that that could be 
pose in Berlin ; it is certainly undesira 
itself. If there is to be a diplomatic. tussle 
over Berlin it is natural for the West to 
exert its strength beforchand, where such 
strength .exists. But such displays and 
counter-displays of abili be difficult are 
not a substitute for di itself. 


EDUCATION 


Curbing the Wilderness 


S* DAVID ECCLES spoke soothingly and 
aut enpevenislnaie tata dihear ee the 
Address on Monday (the first time in his 
knowledge that a full day has been set aside 
in such a debate for education). In fact, 
his promises fell thick and fast. There will 
be i before pgp of the 
Minister’s proposals for technical educa- 
tion. The Prime Minister will shortly 
announce an inquiry into the future of 
full-time Women teachers 
who have a the profession (usually 
upon marriage) are also to hear from Sir 
David in the near future, in a national 
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campaign to lure them back into the fold. 
At present there are known to be 50,000 
qualified women teachers who have left the 
schools and have not yet reached retiring 
age. 

The Minister was not able to give im- 
mediate satisfaction to his critics in the 
House (or further afield). But he left them 
with a good deal to mull over. He gave the 
impression of stonewalling indefinitely on 
= 7 at Scasdteine coe fixed 

te for raising the school-leaving 
he has again indicated that he try to 
make something of part two of the Crowther 
report. Reductions in the size of classes 
remain the first official priority, but the 
Minister speculated aloud on going ahead 
with compulsory part-time education for all 
the under-18s. how can he do this 
without reviving the county college scheme? 
He held out the prospect of extra ladders 
for everyone, whether they pass the 11-plus 
or leave school early. “It must,” he 
declared, “ be the glory of British education 
that we always give a second chance.” 

It is clear t the Minister seriously 
means to try to introduce some order into 
the spreading wilderness of industrial, tech- 
nical, commercial—and also non-vocational 
—part-time courses. There is now a whole 
shelf of reports to spur him on. But it will 
inevitably take time. The significant de- 
velopment at this stage may be that he 
seems to think this the most profitable 
garden to cultivate. 


RHODESIA 


White’s Move 


4 has been Sir Edgar Whitehead’s 
week for being kind to Africans, as a 
graph of the oe Rhodesian 


this plan will depend on the willingness of 


the white miners to instruct and train thei 
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announcement that Mr Joshua Nkomo, the 
party’s newly elected president, would be 
allowed to return from his year of exile 
without fear of arrest was welcome, 
although it is difficult to see how Sir a 
could have done anything else. Will 
Nkomo find room in his calendar for a week 
for being kind to whites? His call for a 
suspension of the Southern Rhodesian con- 
stitution and its replacement by a new 
“ democratic ” one may be understandable, 
but it is neither conciliatory nor realistic, 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Looking for Friends 


R Louw’s brief visit to London on 
M Wednesday probably had less to do 
with South Africa's membership of the 
Commonwealth than with Britain’s voting 
intentions at the United Nations. The 
Union's foreign minister is seriously worried 
that Britain will abstain or, worse still, vote 
against South Africa when the vexed ques- 
tions of South West Africa and apartheid 
come before the assembly. The Union has 
more reason than ever before to seck 
Britain’s suppoft ; Britain less reason than 
ever before to give it. 


white liberals, are lobbying in 
New York, London and elsewhere aan ee the 
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it must. White South Africans are hoping 
for a period of peace: another Sharpeville, 
or even @ continuation of the present 
troubles in Pondoland, could make in- 
evitable the isolation of "the Union. 


KENYA 


Ngong Shatters the Peace 


ENYA politicians, it seems, have no luck. 
No sooner does one of them succeed 
persuading a few potential investors 
pitetcen de de cal eecomiter Cones 
in East Africa than another says or does 
something to set nerves at home and over- 
seas jangling again. the past month 
trips to London and the ‘ax Code by Mr 
Gichuru and Mr Mboya, the president and 
of the Kenya African National 
Union (Kanu), have gone some way to build 
up overseas confidence in the coming black 
government of the country. But last Satur- 
day the coffee-cart was upset again, this time 
by the tribal clash at Ngong, in which a 
Kikuyu was killed and a score were , 
by Masai moran (warriors). 

Part of the blame must be shouldered by 
Mr Gichuru and Mr Mboya. Their incur- 
nema into|territory claimed by the rival, and 

tive, Kenya African Demo- 
conle Union (Kadu) was legitimate politics, 
but taking huridreds of Kikuyu Kanu sup- 
porters along to the meeting could only be 
seen as provocation by the moran. The 
Masai, like the Baganda of Uganda and the 
Ashanti of Ghana, are traditionalists. 
Africa politicians would be wise to handle 
them at least as tactfully as the Colonial 
Office would: diplomacy is essential in a 
country where power is as delicately 
balanced as it is in Kenya. 

The clash was a bad start to Kenya's elec- 
tion campaign. Unfortunately there are 
worse pitfalls ahead. Kanu‘ has several times 
put off publishing its election manifesto. It 
had not been issued by Thursday of this 
week, despite Mr Gichuru’s statement on 
October 27th that it would be out that 
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RETAIL BUSINESS 


MONTHLY BULLETIN 
° ON CONSUMER GOODS 


This month 
SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


AUTOMATIC VENDING 


A study of the future 
prospects for this 
fast-growing industry 

Further details from: 
THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 


22 Ryder Street. London, S.W.1. 
WHitehal’ 0353, Ext. 115 
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weekend or early the following week. The 
suspicion is that the delay is due to internal 
arguments over land : should white 
farms be expropriated ; if $0, should there 
be compensation ; and if so, how much ? 
Confidence, already at a low ebb, can only 
be further reduced by more delay. The 
longer investors wait for the policy state- 
ment, the more are they likely to be con- 


. firmed in their belief that, while Mr Gichuru 


and Mr Mboya can be trusted, there is 
doubt of the motives of the men who will 
take power after them. 


CAMEROONS 


Hand of Enmity 


HE plop of poison into Dr Félix-Roland 
Moumicé’s Pernod at Geneva may cause 
ripples throughout west Africa! Before he 
died last week Dr Moumié correctly named 
the poison as thallium ; he also said that 
his murderers belonged to the “ Red Hand,” 


NORTH 
CAMEROONS 


NIGERIA 


| CAMEROONS 
—_— CENT AFR 
REP 


ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 


the French right-wing terrorists. This is 
not illogical: Dr Moumié came as near to 
being a communist as, say, the early Sékou 
Touré, His death leaves leaderless the 
violent rump of the Union des Populations 
Camérounaises, whose gangs, operating 
mainly in the Bamiléké tribal area, took up 
arms against the French in 1955. They have 
since refused to lay them down, in spite of 
the amnesty offered by Mr Ahmadou 
Ahidjo, the Moslem prime minister of the 
newly independent government of the 
republic of Cameroun. 

With an office in Accra, Czech arms, and 
support from Cairo and Conakry, Dr 
Moumié was the communists’ and the pan- 
Africanists’ man in all the Cameroons. His 
death improves Mr Ahidjo’s chances of 
pacifying the Bamiléké. Such a pacification 
would have no little effect on the plebiscite 
to be held across the border in the British 
Cameroons in February. There, the fear 
that violence would spread if the British 
troops now in the area are removed has been’ 
a strong argument against unification with 
the Cameroun republic, and for joining 
Nigeria. 

Mr Foncha, premier of the southern 
British Cameroons, is now more likely to 
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win the plebiscite and carry forward his 
policy of gradual federation with Mr 
Ahidjo’s republic. This might be a blow to 
Nigeria’s prestige, although no good pan- 
Africanist could fail to welcome the build- 
ing of such a bridge between former French 
and former British territories. The 
northern Cameroons, which petulantly 
voted a year ago to postpone union with 
Nigeria, is expected to vote the other way 
in February, thus effectively quashing the 
dream of a Cameroon state comprising the 
whole of the German colony that was split 
up 40 years ago. The British Govern- 
ment should react sympathetically to the 
request now being made for aid for the 
currently British Cameroons: a large-scale 
development programme will be needed if 
peace is to be kept in the area for long. 


COVENT GARDEN 


An Ineffective Measure 


HE Covent Garden Market Bill repre- 
sents an attempt to make the present 
market work more reasonably, without 
causing too much traffic chaos and too great 
a waste of valuable land. To this end the 
Government is proposing to extinguish the 
market's present charter, which was granted 
in 1670, and to set up a new market 
authority with powers to concentrate and 
regulate the operations of the market. 
Wholesale trade in horticultural produce 
just outside the Covent Garden area will be 
prohibited. Further concentration within 
the market will take place through a graduai 
process of reorganisation and redevelop- 
ment ; and the new authority will be able 
to shift existing businesses if it can demon- 
Strate (if necessary on appeal to the West- 
minster County Court) that suitable 
alternative accommodation is available. At 
the sdme time, the authority will attempt to 
shift some trade away from the market .by 
providing storage premises elsewhere for 
bulk produce and empty containers. A start 
will be made with a §-acre site in Finsbury. 
Is this really the most that can be done, 
and will the improvements likely to be) 
effected justify their considerable cost ? Mr 
Soames, who as Minister of Agriculture will 
appoint most of the members of the new 
authority, has defended the bill by saying 
that it now takes from five to six hours to 
unload a consignment in Covent Garden. 
The traffic in Covent Garden also spreads 
chaos throughout the surrounding area. Hiy 
argument would have fitted a bolder bill! 
It is very hard indeed to see the justification 
for bringing each day such enormous quanti- 
ties of fruit and vegetables into one of the 
most central and valuable sites in London. 
The administrative machinery now proposed 
— including such suggestions as that the new 
authority shall appoint a traffic committee— 
cannot do much, unless a substantial propor- 
tion of the traffic itself is diverted away from 

the market. 
This is what the Government ought to be 
promoting ee more vigorously. It hopes, 
Continued on page 648 
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Success at its most successful may leave little time 
for true pleasure, yet the Balkan Sobranie smoker 
knows that in a twinkling of a match he can 
look forward to incomparable moments of delight. 
Balkan Sobranie is a wise tobacco, a rich and rare 
tobacco, a subtle admixture of mature Virginia 
and the finest Yenidje leaf. 


Balkan Sobranie 


SMOKING MIXTURE 


‘AUTOROTOR'’ 


The slightest movement of your arm and 

and surely your Cyma-AUTOROTOR 
itself—storing power for the night-time too! (it 
cannot overwind). With first-degree quality and 
accuracy, protected by the world-famous Cyma- 
flex SHOCK ABSORBER, this Cyma-Autorotor 
—ANTI-MAGNETIC of course—in the ULTRA- 
FLAT all-steel ‘Navystar’ WATERPROOF case 
is available from the best Jewellers for £32.10.0 
(also with DATE for £36.10.0). Models in Gold 
from £49.10.0. 


The self-winding watch 
with the “magic heart” 


THERE ARE 90 OTHER CYMA MODELS FOR LADIES ANO GENTLEMEN 
at prices from 15 guineas to (200. 


For you 
with your 


Distilled, Matured, Blended and 
Bottled in Scotiand 


Bottled in the exclusive Tregnum and 
Double-Double size, also botties, 
hall Gasks, quarter flasks and miniatures. 
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Once desert sand and camel thorn—today a thriving city with every 
service, including unlimited fresh water. Richardsons Westgarth sea water 
evaporators can, and do, turn what was once a mirage into reality. _ 
These evaporators use low pressure steam, require little or no maintenance 
i deliver high-purity distillate at any required rate up to millions of gallons a dav 
Small communities have been supplied with fresh water from the sea before 
now, but the evaporators have been cumbersome and costly to run. 
Richardsons Westgarth vacuum flash evaporators now make it an economi: 
proposition when other supplies are non-existent or scarce. 
Richardsons Westgarth pioneered the vacuum flash evaporator in Britain: 
i illations at work in the Middle East and South America, and oth 


units at present under construction, their experien: 
in this highly specialised field is at your disposal. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO LTD 


The Controlling Company of the Richardsons Westgarth Group 


(RX 


Wallsend, Northumberland, and at 58 Victoria Street, London, SW1 
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UNITED NATIONS VOTING PATTERNS. 


Countries to left of black lines voted the same way as the 
United States and Britain. 


Abstained of 


On whether te discuss: absent 


Countries to right of red lines 
| CHINESE SEAT 
TIBET 


SOVIET CHARGES OF US 
AGGRESSION IN PLENARY 


DISARMAMENT IN PLENARY 
PAD PE BRETT CAAA ION OPI OME AER LIAL OR EIT EN et re oe 


voted the same way as Russia. Countries in between 
black and red lines of similar pattern abstained (or, in one 


or two cases, were absent). 
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OUR votes taken in the current UN Assembly are shown. 
These early votes were technically * procedural * ones— 
decisions whether or not to discuss items, or whether to dis- 
cuss them in plenary or in committee—but they illustrate the 
pattern of an Assembly which now has 98 members. (The 
Congo (Leopoldville) has no delegation seated yet.) 

The complex pattern shows how, in practice, divisions cut 
through most of the “ blocks.” The 19 African members, 
the 10 Arabs and the 1§ Asians each showed six different 
voting records for these four votes alone. Sixteen “ western” 
states, out of 44, parted company with the United States on 
one or more of the four issues. Abstentions numbered over 


20 in each vote, but the abstainers varied. Only Saudi Arabia, 
Somalia and Togo abstained on all four votes. 

Except on the Chinese seat issue, Soviet isolation remained 
painfully clear (and angered Mr Khrushchev). On the other 
three votes, the Soviet block of 9 was joined only by Jugo- 
slavia, Cuba, Indonesia, Guinea and Mali—and never by all 
five of these together. In contrast, 34 nations (17 of them 
Latin American) voted consistently with the United States. 
India, the United Arab Republic, Iraq, Ghana, Nigeria and 
six others who took the same position on all four votes may 
be identified as a hard core of “ neutralism,” but 33 out of 
the 44 Asians, Arabs and Africans parted company with them. 





to borrow up to £20 million, and to secure 
8 million of this from the Treasury. | The 
ernmemt would be wiser to put less 
money into the rebuilding of this grossly 
congested and generally misused site, and 
more into the provision of facilities clse- 
where that would ease the pressure. 


LONDON’S OVERSPILL 


Road to Basingstoke 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL has abandoned 
its plan to build a large new town at 
Hook, in Hampshire. Instead, the LCC and 
Hampshire County Council have now 
agreed on a plan for settling about 62,000 
Londoners in the three towns of Basing- 
stoke,| Andover and Tadley. Basingstoke 
will take the lion’s share of newcomers, and 
its population will be trebled within -about 
fifteen years.if the scheme comes to fruition. 
This is the largest “ overspill” plan to 
date and it has some advantages over the 
Hook project. Hook would have added 
another large community to what is already 
‘almost a continuous chain of development 
from London, and it would ‘have taken 
longer to get started. On the other hand, 
the grafting of this large London population 
on to Basingstoke can work well only if 
there are really imaginative plans for greatly 
enlarging the town centre (or building a 
new one), for attracting industry, and for 
coping with the additional traffic. At Hook 
the LCC would have had a fairly free hand, 
but at Basingstoke the Hampshire County 
Council (which of Hook) will have 
considerable responsibility for creating a 
worthwhile town, and not just another 
section of unwanted but unstoppable 
sprawl. 

Basingstoke is a portent of things to 
come. All counties within §0 miles of 
Loridon are facing a rapid growth of 
population, and land prices are soaring, 
mainly because far too little land has been 
allocated for development. Mr Brooke 
recently promised to see that more is 
allocated, but he is being much too slow 
iat the reluctant counties into 

cing it. In addition, the pressure 

of population will certainly call for several 
more major urban developments of the 
Basingstoke type, although it would be 
quite possible for them to be mainly 
built by private enterprise. It would be a 
eat advantage for such major schemes to 
cy oe eae av or: 00 taller eee London 
itself. The success of industrial dispersal 
makes this idea perfectly feasible if—and it 
is a vital if—road communications arc 
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good. At present there are no signs 
Mr Brooke ever talks to Mr Marpl 


F— L— WORDS 


Decent Reticence 


T HE word which figured so prominently 
in the Lady Chatterley trial has con- 
tinued to be published by most newspapers 
as , despite the complaint of a defence 
witness that the only gain from publishing 
it thus is the “ gain of a dirty suggestive- 
ness.” But two newspapers did publish 
it in its full four-letter form, to the high 
indignation of a Tory MP who this weck 
asked that the Guardian (the first to 
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offend, in an article by Wayland Young, 
alias' Lord Kennet) should be prosecuted 
for the publication of an obscene libel. The 
MP received a dusty answer from the 
Attorney General, who refused to refer the 
case to the Director of Public Prosecutions, 
eee assumed that the 
new practice the Guardian and the 
Observer has no precedent. 

This is quite wrong. The word in 
question has appeared twice in The Times 
—although not, it should hastily be added, 
as an example of Haley writ. Both occasions 
were in 1882—once in a speech of Sir 
William Harcourt reported on January 23rd 


‘ of that year and again in an advertisement 


published on June 12th of that year. 
Publication in both cases, however, was 
apparently accidental rather than intentional, 
on the editor’s part at least. Profuse 
apologies were later offered to the paper's 
r ; 


Oxford’s New Compact 


An architectural correspondent writes : 
t CATHERINE’S COLLEGE, Oxford, has 
got off to an eventful start: a royal 
function last week, followed by the tem- 
porary misappropriation of the foundation 
stone. The new college will have 400 
undergraduates (300 actually living in), 
half of them reading the sciences and 
mathematics and the other half the 
humanities. The site is in Holywell Great 
Meadow close to Sir Leslie Martin’s pro- 
posed new university law library. Profes- 
sor Arne Jacobsen’s design disposes the 
college buildings symmetrically along a 
north-south axis running roughly parallel 
to the Cherwell. On the axis itself lie the 
communal buildings-—hall, library and so 
on, with the common rooms ending this 
axis to the north. On either side are blocks 
of rooms\whiose mner sides are some 40 
feet away from the flanks of the communal 

buildings. ; 
The composition is completely rigid and 
is not related to the natural geometry of 
the site. The lavout, however, is not a 
closed classical one: it could best be 


described as “ linear endless.” The south» 


end is visually open and the general im- 
pression is of a building intended to serve 
some linear process originating at the 
common room end and designed for 
expansion to the south. At first glance, 
the effect is of a model factory. 
Although Professor Jacobsen is unwil- 
ling to Commit himself on the precise style 
of his building, it is in fact ina tradition 
that might be called “ Detroit Decorated ” 
—that manner of pseudo-classical layout 
associated with early Saarinen and cur- 
rently practised in a more decorated form 
by Yamasaki and other miner American 
architects whose buildings. are charac- 
terised by facade treatments of grilles or 
repetitive mullions drawn (or hung) over 
the basic solid-and-void arrangement of 


\ 


the facades. ' ' 

Arne Jacobsen is a master of detail and 
of planting and there is no doubt that the 
aspect of the buildings seen in close-up 
will be fine; but in spite of this the fear 
remains that, when completed, the result 
will be an excellent piece of “ educational 
plant” rather than a college. 


A & B—Residential Accommodation 
C & D—Common Rooms 
E —Dining Hall N—Water Garden 
F —Library O—Closed Court and 
G—tecture Rooms Bell Tower 
bi—Main Quadrangie P —Service Block 
Q—Kitchens 
R —Greenhouse 
S$ —Squash Cours 


M—Porter's Lodge T —Bicycle Shed 
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FABULOUS 


AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 


f= << 


SIMPLEST ...SMOOTHEST...SAFESTI! 
now available for 


Vauxhall Velox and Cresta 


Hydra-matic brings a wonderful new simplicity and relaxation to driving. There HYDRA-MATIC VELOX. 

is no clutch to engage or disengage. Gear changing is done for you—automati- £775 plus pamanees “T., £1,099.0.10 

cally, at the right moment, and so beautifully smoothly that you will find it Guus outa, My. oy ae 
difficult to tell when a change has taken place. Effort and driving strain are ALL SYNCHROMESH MODELS: 
reduced. Safety is increased. You feel relaxed and fresh even after long spells VELOX see of ot : 

in heavy traffic. LOX £655 plus £274.0.10 P.T., £929.0.#0 


. an CRESTA £715 plus £299.0.10 P.T., £1,014.0.10 
What do you have to do? Simply move the selector lever to drive (D) position, 


press the accelerator and away you go to the smoothest getaway you never felt. oe aiaaeeel - wSAES CARS 
Hydra-matic does the rest. All-synctiro plus overdrive £63.15.0 extra inc. P.T. 
Traffic lights red? Foot off accelerator and on to brake. Car stops; engine idles. All above powered by the new 2.6 litre 

Lights green? Foot back to throttle. Gears change automatically. No “harmo- six-cylinder Vauvhal! engine 

nium playing’’. No worry. Fascinatingly simple. 

And yet—Hydra-matic will still let you demonstrate your driving skill if you 

want to. Ask your nearest Vauxhall dealer all about it. Better still, arrange to 

have an early trial run. You'll really ENJOY Hydra-matic ! 


Hydra-matic is recognised as the world’s best 
automatic transmission. Velox and Cresta 
(see prices opposite) are the only British 
cars with Hydra-matic costing 

less than { 3,000. 


EVERYONE DRIVES 


Vauxhall! Motors Limited, Luton, Bedfordshire 





A man is known 
by the company he keeps 


| fellow-travellers. 
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LETTERS 


Living with Polaris 
Sir—You have been properly led up the 
garden path by your correspondent in Glas- 
ee ee ene ony ae 
oe have —. The ae 

papers, to have wary: of accepting 
the resolutions of district trades councils 
as evidence of anything at all or of allowing 
into its columns such commonplaces of 
shallow journalism as “the Scottish TUC 
will speak . . . on behalf of 800,000 union 
members.” All the signs are that the Clyde- 
side anti-base movement consists principally 
of the local pacifists, unilateralists and 
(The Labour MPs who 
“jumped to the attack” were those who 
can be relied on for any left-wing protest.) 


I am unable to understand your corre- 
spondent’s reference to a “ group of activists 
—not all of whom are politically com- 
mitted.” I can only trace two new ingre- 
dients in the Foot-Cousins mixture. One 


of them is composed of Scottish Nationalists 


who complain that the decision \was made 
in London, not Edinburgh. The other con- 
sists of a few demented people who appear 
to believe that if there is no base in the 
Holy Loch a nuclear war would pass Scot- 
land by. 


Your correspondent’s reference to Dr 


| George MacLeod is also misleading (tho 


= fendeslieay Martin VS.0.P. 
A host is known 
by the cigar he offers 


Not every guest is a' connoisseur. But few 
ever fail to detect the subtlety or appreciate 
the compliment of a fine Havana. 

: And the host who offers H. Upmann 
Havana Cigars enjoys an extra satisfac-' 
tion. He knows that in flavour, in aroma, 
and in body, they bear fragrant witness 
to the skill and reputation of the cigar 
maker — and also to his own good taste. 


| 
H. UPMANN 


i 


HAVANA CIGARS | 
| 


I am sure that no one would imsult him 
by suggesting that he is “ uncommitted ”’). 
Most of us in his own Church respect him 
and frequently disagree with him. He no 
more speaks for main body of the 
Church on this issue than the Bishop of 
Woolwich can commit the Church of Eng- 
land to his views on D. H. Lawrence. If 
the opinions of individual churchmen are 


to be taken into account your corres’ t 


might have quoted the strong defence of 
the base by the Moderator of Glasgow 
Presbytery. Conscience as well as con- 
viction ‘will lead many Scots to accept the 
obligations of an alliance into which they 
freely entered. We have certainly no shred 
of: moral right to protest about the Holy 
Loch if we accepted a policy which involved 
special dangers for Omaha, Norfolk, or 
Brize Norton.—Yours faithfully, 


Glasgow, E3 R. D. KERNOHAN 
. 


Sin—It may well be that an American 
submarine base in Scotland is less likely to 
invite attack than the fixed rocket sites that 
already exist. It is not, however, on the 
ground of fear that we, the members of the 
Peace Committee of the Society of Friends, 
base our opposition to this new step in the 


oe 


arms race. We are concerned not so much 
with the justifiable apprehension caused by 
the petcy of peace through deterrence as 
by nature of the policies and actions to 
which we are being committed. 

The.very basis of the policy of deterrence 
is that ¢ach side must strive to redress the 
balance temporarily upset by the perfection 
of a more deadly weapon “on the other 
side.” But every such “logical” step 
destroys the atmosphere in which agree- 
ments removing the causes of tension could 
be negotiated. : 

The ground for our opposition is deeper 
still. We would ask “How much longer 
are we to blind ourselves to the moral 
implications of what we are doing?” One 
Polaris missile is many times more powerful 
than the atom bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 
which, we are told, killed at least 100,000 
people. Each submarine will be able to 
launch, within ‘15 minutes, several times 
the explosive power of all the bombs 
dropped by American planes in World 
War II. 

Where does a professedly Christian 
country draw the line? How much longer 
are we going to pretend that we are pre- 
serving the highest values of Christian 
civilisation by basing our security on such 
weapons? What is the. good of striving to 


_ prevent moral standards from slipping in 


our national life when as a nation we are 
committed to the catastrophic moral land- 
slide of our arms policy?—Yours faithfully, 


Rosert Davis 
Chairman 


Society of Friends’ Peace Committee, 
London, NW1 


Old Age Pensions 


Sirn—Those of us who are not satisfied 
with the Government’s policy on pensions 
will welcome the remarks in your issue of 
October 29th (page 427). We cannot go. 
on raising the basic pension rates every few 
years for retirement pensioners who will 
reach around eight million in 1983, who 
will have paid for only a small fraction of 
the pehsion (about a tenth now), and who 
will increasingly not need it. Sooner or, 
later it will be necessary to freeze the basic 
rate and turn to raising the amounts paid 
to the dwindling number remaining in 
need. Although the number is more than 
the million who ask for supplementary pen- 
sions from National Assistance, since per- 
haps half a million or more may qualify but 
do not claim, it would seem that an increase. 
in basic rates will go to at least three million 
people whose incomes are high enough to 
dispense with it and from whom it will need 
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to be withdrawn (in part) through taxation. 
But if it no longer makes sense to pay out 
money and then tax it back, the Govern- 
ment should be asked to explain its policy. 


The objection to concentrating ‘on 
National Assistance is said to be opposition 
to the means test. The two sensitive points 
are the applicant's need to initiate a claim 
and the investigation of his needs in his 
home by an official of the National Assis- 
«ance Board. To a large extent both could 
be removed by asking those who want assis- 
tance to give the 


the assistance—namely, a written record of 
. income. There are some obvious difficulties 
here, but the advantages outweigh them. 


How far, as your article thought, the 
19§9 Act deserves praise for stimulating the 
installanion of occupational pension 
schemes is difficult to establish. Certainly 
many schemes have been introduced in 
1960, but some of them must have been the 
backlog of 1959 and earlier years when 
occupational schemes were discouraged: by 
the Labour-Conservative argument on 
political pensions. In each year from 1956 
to 1958 about 250,000 people were 
covered in new schemes, but in 1959, when 
the argument was at its height, only 
170,000. In any event, if the Government’s 
policy was to stimulate private pension 
schemes, it could have devised some better 
method than a new state scheme that will 
mortgage increasing contributions from 
both employers and employees until well 
into the 21st century.—Yours faithfully, 


ARTHUR SELDON 


Institute of Economie Affairs, 
London, SW1 


Airport Charges 


Sir—Sir William Hildred, in your issue of 
October 29th, complains against the increase 
in airport landing charges, and suggests that 
these should be met by those who benefit 
from the spending power of passengers 
brought into the country by air. In fact, 
of course, airport charges, even at the new 
rate, are still not economic: they are just 
less unrealistic than in the past. The 
increased charge merely represents a reduc- 
tion in ‘one of the subsidies granted to air- 
lines. That subsidy, like others they enjoy. 
is paid for by the taxpayer, who may or may 
not be a beneficiary of tourist spending. 


In contrast, Liverpool, London and most 
other ports which also bring tourists to this 
country are products of private enterprise. 
Landing charges there are not subsidised, 
and the taxpayer is not burdened with them. 
If the new airport charges signify anything 
it is a welcome indication that the Govern- 
ment is becoming alive to the extent to 
which the taxpayer—whether he travels by 
air or not—is called upon to pay for airline 
services.—Yours faithfully, 


MarTIN HILLS 


‘Ocean Travel Development, 
London, Wt 


information that is , 
required from those who pay tax to supply 


LETTERS 
Nubian Trek 


Sir—In your issue of October 29th 
(page 468) a correspondent described the 
transport of Sudanese Nubians from Wadi 
Halfa to Khashm el-Gerba “ against their 
wishes.” I think it would have been fairer 
if this correspondent had mentioned why the 
Sudan Government decided against the 
region chosen by the people of Wadi Halfa. 

The people chose to settle down south of 
Khartoum. What was feared was that 
living near Khartoum, they would move to 
Khartoum looking for casy and small jobs 


or they would just be attracted by the * 


dazzling lights of the city. Such a move- 
ment would create problems for Khartoum 
and would have very bad economic and 
social effects on the people from Wadi Halfa. 

Khashm el-Gerba may be a difficult place 
to live in for this generation but it will be 
better than Wadi Halfa or south of Khar- 
toum for the next generation. This is some 
sort of investment which this generation 
have to make for their own boys and girls. — 
Yours faithfully, Ait AHMED SULIMAN 
Edinburgh 


Bank Rate 


Sir—As one who hoped that the findings 
of the Radcliffe Committee would lead to 
the Conservative Government at last 
abandoning Bank rate as. an effective 
monetary weapon, may I point out that 
although it is true that in the last eight 
months Britain’s gold and dollar reserves 
have risen this is not, as you state, “ wholly 
because high interest rates here have made 
it profitable for foreigners to move loanable 
funds to London” (October 22nd, page 
215). In fact, the relatively high Bank rate 
has been merely a subsidiary cause and 11 
basic reason for this inflow of gold has been 
essentially the current lack of other markets. 

The embarras de richesse position of 
Germany has induced her financial authori- 
ties virtually to close its doors to all foreign 
funds. Similarly, Switzerland, for too long 
living on “scare capital,” has gone so far 
as to introduce a percentage charge on 
foreign gold being deposited in its banks. 
In New York, the position is reversed—the 
Americans would like to attract foreign 
funds but, because its political and 
economic future’ is marred by uncertainty, 
depositors have steered clear and have 
hence turned to the only other leading 
financial centre—London. Britain's rela- 
tively high Bank rate may be an added 
incentive to foreign funds, but it is no 
more.—Yours faithfully, 


York Paut A. V. ELtts 


American Elections 


Sir—On what basis does the psephologist 
writing .in. last week's issue decide that 
Roman Catholic voters are “ ardent,” but 
Protestant voters are “ bigoted ”"?—Yours 
faithfully, Harry Ross 
Stratford-upon-Avon 


A man is known 
by the company he keeps 


The Cigar—H. Upmann Havana. 


A host is knewn 
by the brandy he serves 


To serve your guests an in- 
diflerent brandy is more insult 
than compliment. The correct 
thing to serve after meals is a 
cognac of liqueur quality. This 
is why the perfect host gladly 
pays that littl bit more for a 
really fine liqueur brandy like 
Remy Martin. A genuine Fine 
Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac. A 
brandy defined by French law as 
Fine Champagne because it is made 
one lusively from grapes grown in 
the two finest districts of Cognac. 
And it is reassuring to remember 
that Remy Martin make nothing 
less good. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 





{ 


*® CRUISE WITH CUNARD — 

Cunard’s famous “CARONIA” sails round the world from 
Villefranche February 14, from Naples February 18. returning 
to New York on May 8. Rates from £1,000 from 

Villefranche or Naples which includes return trans-Atlantic 
passage from New York to Southampton or Cherbourg 

The voyage of & lifetime! 25,600 miles; 83 days; 24 ports. 

The “CARONIA” (%,000 tons) is one of the largest ifners 
designed especially for cruising. and 

is air-conditioned throughout. 
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steady as you go 


To smooth your way across the Atlantic the ‘Queens’ 

and most other Cunard liners are fitted with anti-roll 

stabilisers, thus increasing still further your comfort 
and carefree enjoyment. 


Consult your local travel agent or 
CUNARD LINE: Cunard Building, Liverpool 3 (Liverpool Centra] 9201); 


15 Lower Regent Street, London S.W.1 (WHItehall 7890); 
88 Leadenhall Street, London E.C.3 (AVEnue 3010). 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
United States, partly in London. Those 


AMERICAN SURVEY as eae eee 


work of the editorial staff in London. 


Ambiguous Answer 


WASHINGTON, DC, Wednesday might. 
© the critical question posed by Tuesday's election the 
Americans have returned a divided, indeed an evasive, reply. 
For those admirers of Mr Kennedy who have looked to his 
election to the Presidency as a means of reviving the vigour of the 
United States, the result is a kernel of good cheer contained in a 
large, hard nut of disappointment. The good cheer is the basic fact 
that he is the winner by the tip of his lucky Irish nose. The dis- 
appointment is twofold. The exquisite narrowness of his majority 
in the total number of votes cast makes it clear that the United 
States has not rallied wholeheartedly and convincingly to his appeal 
for new exertions in the nineteen-sixties. Half the country, to all 
intents and purposes, has accepted Mr Nixon’s assurance that there 
is nothing wrong with America that cannot be cured by a few 
comparatively minor adjustments. The composition of Mr 
Kennedy’s majority is the second cause for disappointment. He 
has won the Presidency, not on the basis of broadly-distributed 
support, but mainly as the result of an uncomfortable alliance 
between a few big cities in the North-east and the stubbornly and 
unexpectedly loyal—but nevertheless illiberal—South. 

Not even the sceptics, who doubted whether Mr Kennedy was 
going to win as easily as his more hopeful followers predicted, fore- 
saw that the electorate would be cut so exactly in half. The less 

one per cent by which, on the latest tally, Mr Kennedy has 
en Mr Nixon is the smallest margin of victory since Benjamin 
Harrison beat Grover Cleveland in 1888 on a minority of the votes. 
The Senator’s lead in California and Illinois, which tipped the 
scales in his favour in the nerve-breaking hours of Wednesday, was 
of the order of one vote out of every 400 in those two states. In 
terms of the number of states won, Mr Nixon surpassed Mr 
Kennedy, having ap- 
parently taken twenty-five 
against his twenty-four ; 


to either of them. The 


Vice President has received 1960 


States Marines in the last reel of a melodrama, changed the minds 
of a few voters. But the reliable Mr Samue! Lubell reported 
on Monday, as a result of one of his polls, that the President's 
intervention was having relatively little effect. Perhaps Mr 
Nixon’s four-hour television performance on Monday afternoon 
took its toll of what the advertising world calls “ impulse buyers.” 
But most experts agree that the day before the election is too 
late ro change many people’s votes (and in any case the programme 
was so gruesomely slick that even American televiewers must have 
turned slightly green). 

The only conclusion is that it was the content of Mr Nixon's 
appeal, as distinct from the methods by which the appeal was 
projected, which made such inroads upon Mr Kennedy’s apparent 
majority towards the end of the campaign. As the days went by 
Mr Nixon called clearly to the instinct for conservatism and to 
the dread of war in modern America. To those voters who had 
been frightened by Mr Kennedy’s readiness to say out loud on 
television, on the subject of Cuba or Quemoy, things which should 
only have been said into the ear of Dr Castro or General Chiang 
Kai-shek, Mr Nixon added other battalions of the cautious and the 
world-weary. Among’ these were the people who feared that Mr 
Kennedy’s domestic reforms would lead either to inflation or higher 
taxes ; they also included those who chose not to believe that the 
decline in American authority required a tightening of America’s 
sinews in the coming few years. The result was that the United 
States, on discovering how radically the two men differed in their 
approach to the world, found itself frighteningly divided about 
which approach it preferred. 

This division was manifested in three ways. In the first place 
it is a division between Mr Kennedy's East and Mr Nixon’s West. 


ale den sone q ELECTION 


which is the really decisive 
figure—than any losing 
candidate since 1916. 

To explain Mr Nixon’s 


(results still incomplete) 


remarkable achievement, 
in view of the clear-cut 
lead which ‘it was gener- 
ally agreed that his rival 
had established three 
weeks ago, it is necessary 
to look beyond the last 
minute gambits of the 
campaign. No doubt Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, gallop- 
ing to his lieutenant’s aid 
in the closing days of the 
struggle like the United 


PRESIDENT 


Popular Votes 
_ Electoral Votes 


"SENATE 
(only J seats were a stake) 


"HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
(s seats in doubt) 


STATE GOVERNORS _— 


(only 27 were at stake) 


cheat 
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pattern is reflected in the modest net gain of 22 seats the 
Republicans appear to have made in the House of Representatives. 
Roughly half of the Republicans’ congressional acquisitions lie west 


of the Mississippi or north of Massachusetts, and seven of the rest | 


are in Mr Nixon’s bastions in Indiana and Ohio. 


The second division goes deeper. Except for the surprisingly 
dutiful South, which gave Mr Kennedy a quarter of his electoral 
votes and allowed only Virginia, Florida and Tennessee to follow 
Mr Nixon’s drum (with solitary Mississippi trailing after the 
segregationists’ Pied Piper) the President-elect’s majority is based 
to a dismaying degree on the votes of a few big cities where the 
only sound is the hum of well-oiled machines. In New York 
City Tammany Hall turned out the majority without which Mr 
Kennedy could not have carried the) state ; Congressman Green of 
Philadelphia performed the same function in Pennsylvania ; 
Mayor Daley of Chicago did it in Illinois, and so did the United 
Automobile Workers of Detroit in Michigan. These four cities 
alone gave Mr Kennedy, in effect, 124 electoral votes and local 
majorities totalling three or four times as much as his nationwide 
margin. Of course the Democrats always rely heavily on these 
great cities ; but this year the debt to them is so marked that it will 
be surprising if frustrated Republicans do not depict Mr Kennedy 
as the “creature of the’ city bosses.” 


HE third division is a religious one—but one in the sense that 

was feared before the election. Although undoubtedly anti- 
Catholic sentiment swelled Mr Nixon's vote in many states, par- 
ticularly in the Middle West, and contributed to the narrowness 
of Mr Kennedy’s popular majority, it does not seem to have been 
the really decisive issue. If it had been in the South, where there 
is just as much anti-Catholicism as in the Middle West, Texas 
and South Carolina would not have gone unexpectedly into the 
Democratic column. On the other hand, it seems probable that 
the religious issue worked in reverse by contributing to Mr 
Kennedy’s Rooseveltian majorities in the north-eastern cities, 
where the proportion of Roman Catholics is high. Apparently it 
even helped the Democrats in the House of Representatives ; of 
the handful of seats they have won from Republican incumbents, 
four lie within the reach of the tidal wave of support for Mr 
Kennedy in New York City which was partly engendered by 
Catholicism. Mr Kennedy’s religion seems to have helped him as 
much as, if not more than, it has hurt him. 

Thus a badly-divided country has, by the narrowest of popular 
squeaks, a President whose support in the country is. itself 
seriously. divided. Mr Kennedy’s election rests on a strange trio 
of forces: the conservative South, the ruggedly unidealistic pro- 
fessional politicians of the big north-eastern cities, and the margin 
by which the support of his co-religionists has outweighed the 
opposition of militant Protestants. There are other factors, of 
course, such as the enthusiastic votes which he has been given 
by a large majority of Negroes. But it is a strange basis for a 
radical and adventurous young President. 

The effects will not necessarily be seen immediately. When 
Congress reassembles next January, with its heavy majority of 
Democrats almost unimpaired, Mr Kennedy will undoubtedly 
embark upon the ambitious programme of reform which ‘ae 

‘outlined in his campaign. Such is the commanding power 


President (even when based on so ambiguous an election) that much | 


of it will probably be enacted. Thereafter, however, it will tax 
his powers of leadership to the utmost to:“ get America moving 
again” in the way he hopes. Too much of the country is still 
sluggishly and contentedly immobile. If Mr Nixon’s portion of 
America is added to that part of Mr Kennedy’s majority which is 
something less than devoted to the prospect of rapid progress, the 
gloomy conclusion may be that it constitutes a substantial majority. 
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Forgotten Men 


ITH the presidential pendulum swinging from one side to 
WV the other in several vital states all through Wednesday, little 
attention has been paid to the fates of the Senators and Governors 
who were running for office at the same time. But in fact these 
have been unusually unspectacular. No outstanding Senator will 
be absent from the next Senate asa result of defeat, although 
several have retired. And the only inc§mbent to be beaten, Senator 
Frear of Delaware, will be replaced by an interesting newcomer, 
Mr Caleb Boggs, who has already served as Governor and Con- 
gressman. In an interesting reversdl of normal form this 
Republican had the endorsement of the Delaware trade unions 
while his opponent was supported by the Dupont Company which 
dominates the economy of the state. 

As expected Senator Paul Douglas held his seat in Minole and 
his popularity helped not only Mr Kennedy to win that state’s 
unportant electoral votes but also the Democratic candidate to take 
the Governorship from the Republican incumbent. In Minnesota, 
another state where the presidential result was in suspense for 
hours, the fact that it went finally to Mr Kennedy was undoubtedly 
due to Senator Humphrey who almost lost his own seat in the 
process—impossible as this seemed when the campaign began. 
One reason why during the last weeks the local polls showed that 
he was in real danger was that, by linking himself closely to Mr 
Kennedy, the Senator drew upon himself the anti-Catholic prejudice 
which is strong in Minnesota. But Mr Humphrey also did himself 
harm by trying to help his protégé, Governor Orville Freeman, 
who was running for an unprecedented fourth term, at a time when 
his prestige was in any case low, against a popular Republican, Mr 
Elmer Anderson, who won the Governorship on Tuesday. 

Other Republican gains in gubernatorial elections in midwestern 
farm states were in South Dakota, Kansas and Iowa. It would, 
however, be a mistake to think that this indicated a trend away 
from the Democrats in this region, for they won Governorships 
in Nebraska and North Dakota and held them in Missouri and 
Wisconsin. In all there were far more changes in party allegiances 
in these contests than in the senatorial ones. The Republicans 
gained two Senate seats out of the 34 at stake, while they gained 
six of the 27 Governorships which came up this year—but lost 
seven. That Governor Reed has been re-elected in Maine is not 
technically a Republican gain but it was a real victory, for he had 
succeeded a Democratic incumbent who had died in office. Mr 
Reed had not been expected to survive the challenge of an able 
Democratic Congressman, Representative Coffin, who has been 
closely associated with his party's recent successes in this tradition- 
ally Republican state. 


Bills Preferably 


HE Federal Reserve authorities took a fresh step to ease credit 

last week by making their largest purchase of government 
securities since 1951, but the method used ‘for this open market 
operation was much more of a surprise than was the size of the 
purchase. For the first time in over two years the central bank 
departed from its cherished “bills only ” doctrine—the practice 
of dealing only in 91-day Treasury bills—to buy other government 
obligations with maturities extending to a year. The policy of 
bills only was established in 1953 with the support of an over- 
whelming majority of the twelve regional Federal Reserve Banks. 
The New York Bank, which conducts the open market operations, 
opposed this but bowed to the dictates of the System. Since then 
the technique has been followed except on rare occasions when 


’ special pains have been taken to explain the deviation. This time 


the Fed made no announcement about its|shift, thus implying that 
“bills only” has been discarded) at long last. 
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FARAWAY PLACES ARE NEARER 


Copyright, Rand McNally & Ce., Chicogs 


You get to faraway places faster when you fly in a 


wonderfully comfortable Boeing 707 Intercontinental... 


largest, longest-range jetliner in the world. 


BOEING FOF? Intercantinental 
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Advice on monetary conditions and 

financial problems is available wher- 

ever you trade or travel—through 

Hanover. Offices in London, Paris and 

New York... correspondents through- _~ You don't have to cultivate a 
out the world. taste for Old Grand Dad Kentucky 


Straight Bourbon. Whether vou go for an Old Fast 
Whiskey Sour, Manhattan or Mint Julep. vou will find 


THE ae a ae igen neste ae eee 
HANOVER a aaa tore 
Bao Old Grand-Dad 


OURBON FAM 


LONDON... 7 Princes Street, E. C. 2...10 Mount Street. W. 1 te ee 
WEW YORK .. . 70 Broadway Produced hy National Distille rs 


BIGGEST-EVER 
ob i [a TRUCK MIXER- 
theres o bigger St Mee Gee, THE NEW RAPIER 


one still at the 


\ Public Works 2% | i - ze “4 3 9 cu. yd.! 


-and 


Exhibition” 


See it now at the Publi: orks 
Exhibition — the new RapieR 9° 
Truck Mixer. It’s the biggest truck 
mixer you can buy. And of course it has 
all the tried and trusted RapieR 
advantages over 

@ hydraulic « 

@ hetter miring 

@ faster loading 

* ji ‘clean ad haurae 


@ terrific reliability with I 
and easier maintenance 
Ransomes and Rapier Limite 

Ipswith England 
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The Fed’s devotion to “bills only” represented a reaction to 
the pegging policy it pursued in the early postwar period when 
it attempted to keep the prices and yields of government securities 
steady. This led to criticism that the central bank was both a 
hand-maiden of the Treasury and an engine of inflation. The Fed 
regained its independence from the Treasury in the famed accord 
of 1951 and with the adoption of “ bills only” moved to the 
other. extreme, leaving itself open to the new charge that its 
concentration on bills exaggerated rises and declines in short-term 
yields without a commensurate movement in the long-term sector. 
In the 1957-58 recession, for example, the’ bill yield fell below 
one per cent, while long-term interest rates remained sticky and 
in the last few months there has been a sharp decline in the bill 
rate but very little softening in long-term rates. 

In the closing days of the election campaign the Democrats were 


YIELDS ON GOVERNMENT ee 
sr SECURITIES = 


some observers 

%ayear ONG TERM BONDS wonder whether the 
. re Fed was anticipating 
the election returns 
in switching to other 
securities. In fact, 
officials at the Fed 
insist that no change 
in policy is involved, 
since the directive in 
1953 speaks not of 
“ bills only,” but of 
confining \trading to short-term securities ; this is interpreted as 
meaning anything up to 15 months. Given the need to provide 
funds at a time when short-term yields were already low, particu- 


3-MONTH TREASURY 
BILLS 


the likelihood is that one of “ bills preferably” 
shift that marks a major step towards more flexible and active 
monetary management. 


Moonlight and Schoolmarms 


! 

HE City of New York is in trouble with three important sections 

of its employees—the police, the firemen and the teachers. 
Their common grievance is their pay ; though this is probably 
among the highest for such groups in the United States, it is being 
squeezed by the cost of living. They also share a common frus- 
tration in voicing their exasperation because they are forbidden 
to strike under state law, on pain of dismissal. But this week 
nearly half of the members of the most militant teachers’ union, 
the United Federation of Teachers, stayed away from work for a 
day. Two weeks earlier the police staged a protest by allowing sum- 
monses for traffic violations to fall by a quarter—which was 
stigmiatised as a strike by the Police Commissioner. Upon being 
reprimanded the police promptly served more than double the 
normal level of summonses (16,000 a day). The firemen were 
unable to drag the public in so directly, but their vigorous picketing 
of City Hall won them bigger concessions that their colleagues 
seem likely to get. 

The firemen and police have long been Supplementing ‘an 

pay (which starts around $5,000 ‘a year) by “ moonlighting,” that 
is, by taking outside paid work. Though firemen and policemen 
are expected to be “ available ” at all times in the public service, 
it is fairly easy for them to get work when off duty—for example, 
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as transport drivers or mail order clerks. Sixty to 70 per cent 
of the 24,000 policemen were said to be moonlighters when both 
the Police and Fire Commissioners banned the practice. The 
firemen have largely won their point that, under proper controls, 
the practice is acceptable. But the Police Commissioner flatly 
refused to permit the Mayor (with whom he has other disagree- 
ments) to extend any such indulgence to the police. He has fined 
and disciplined the moonlighters and declared that “ @ policeman 
must have only one loyalty—to the people of the city.” He has 
demanded more pay for his men instead. 

It is harder for teachers to be moonlighters—although some of 
them are. There are some 38,000 of them in 873 city schools 
with about 980,000 pupils. Their pay rises from $4,800 to $8,300 
in 13 steps and they are demanding various changes in increments 
that would cost the city $26 million ; they are also calling for 
better conditions in schools, including smaller classes and transfers 
of difficult pupils to special schools. But the union is also fighting 


condemned the strike as unprofessional conduct, although it has 
en een cee ee 
from striking. The Board of Education suspended 

gee tanhans abih eed: eaten edu ex-ante, 
but agreed not to take further steps against them when they re- 
turned to the classroom on Wednesday under pressure from the 
other teachers’ unions. Though the strike has won the UFT 
nothing immediately, a new urgency is being put into negotiations 
to solve the teachers’ problems. 


New Look in Politics 


, FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN RHODE ISLAND 

1£ State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, to give it 
ie official style, ordinarily manages its internal politics withcut 
exciting much attention elsewhere, but this year its senatorial con- 
test has been watched by politicians all over the country. This state, 
at once the smallest and most densely populated in the country, 
has turned up what the American electorate always says that it is 
looking for, “a fresh, new face in politics”—Mr Claiborne Pell, 
the Democrat who has won the vacant Senate seat in Rhode Island. 
Aged forty-one, an investment banker in Washington, DC, politi- 
cally domiciled in the dowager seaside resort and historic port of 
Newport, Rhode Island, he won the nomination, and attracted 
national attention, by drubbing a brace of hardened professional 
politicians in the primary contest for the Democratic nomination 
last September. Mr Pell was up against a former Governor of the 
state, Mr Roberts, who as boss of the party machine had been 
endorsed for the senatorial nomination by the Democratic organi- .. 
sation, and against Mr Howard McGrath, also a former Governor, 
a former United States Senator, a former United States Solicitor 
General and Attorney General and a former chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, who assumed that a politician 
with such a past could order up a new future for himself simply 
by publishing his wish to have it. This was a catastrophic error ; 
he was given 7,500 votes to Mr Roberts’s 45,000 and Mr Pell’s 
83,000. 

This astonishing victory of a man who is not only almost entirely 
Anglo-Saxon (there is some French in his ancestry) but also a 
Protestant aristocrat with no support from the perty machine, run- 
ning against two Irish Catholics in a state which is 61 per cent 
Roman Catholic (the highest percentage of any state), cach of them 
closely connected with the party organisation, was explained mainly 
by Mr Pell’s novelty. When he entered the contest last April, his 
older combat-toughened opponents laughed openly. Mr Pell, a 


i 
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contributed faithfully to the party treasury 
family tradition but when in the past he had 
for elective office, the response had been a 
1!” This year, however, the 93-year-old 
or Green decided to retire at last and left a vacancy at the 
ic ticket in the state with no one powerful 
dictate who should fill it. So Mr Pell jumped into the 
election ; he spent a lot of money and he started earlier 
j than his opponents. His challenge to the party 
professionals was novel enough to excite interest, and then 
sympathy, and then active support ; on voting day, rebel Demo- 
crats, independents and no doubt some Republicans turned out in 
such crowds that the built-in advantage of the organisation was 
#t of the country applauded this remarkable display 

ity in Rhode Island. ~ 
According to Mr Pell himself he won by refusing to hurl the 
routine slanders of, political camp¥igning at his opponents. His 
manners are those of the junior Foreign Service officer 
which he once was. He refused to be nasty to his opponents 
although they were nasty enough to each other to make up for this. 
But Mr Pell was convinced that he won by conducting a clean. 
high-minded, even chivalrous, campaign “on the issues.” 
Believing that the voters were ready for that kind of campaign 
and would reward the man who provided it, he followed the same 
novel line against the Republican candidate for the Senate, Mr 
Raoul Archambauh, who styled himself “ a conservative Republican 


TVA Goes to Market 


NEW YORK , 


ExT week the Tennessee Valley Authority, a federa) 

agency s¢t up in 1933 to pump new life into an under- 
developed area about the size of Great Britain, will turn 
for the first time to private investors for the capital needed 
to expand its electricity-producing facilities. (Under legis- 
lation passed by Congress a year ago TVA joined the ranks 
of those federal agencies (such as the Public Housing 
Authority) which are éntitled to jssue their own bonds. 
Initially TVA will raise $50 million in 25-year bonds and 
it expects that it will.need between ‘$100 million and $150 
million of new capital each year. Before very long the 
authority will run up against the $750 million ceiling 
imposed by Congress, but it trusts that 
the limit will be raised when that time 


ARKANSAS 


4 
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of the Goldwater stripe, with some exceptions ”; he was a Marine 
hero in the last war and since then has been a bureaucrat in 
Washington, most recently a as a deputy director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

To this original nobility Mr Pell sdded another type of quixotic 
boldness. He refused to exploit the ethnological factors which 
are so important politically in Rhode Island. The electorate there 
is about 2§ per cent “ Italian,” 25 per cent “* French,” mostly from 
Canada, and has an Irish, segment a little larger than either with 
the rest of the voters divided among Yankees, English, Scotch, 
North Irish, Portuguese, Polish and a scattering of other bloods. 
Mr Pell’s opponent was a “ French candidate” and his primary 
fight left the French Democrats somewhat unhappy and with no 
major Democratic candidate of French background to rally to since 
both the Republican and Democratic contenders for Governor were 
“Italian ” candidates. In this confused and potentially dangerous 
situation, Mr Pell refused flatly to organise the time-honoured 
apparatus known as a “nationality committee,” which mobilises 
ethnic groups by ethnic appeals. Mr Pell’s only politically-profit- 
able concession was to make speeches in French, Italian, and 
Portuguese. 

Philosophically, however, his campaign, in which the principal 
issues were “peace” and “jobs,” treated all the voters as 
Americans, something long dreamed of by political scientists and 
other idealists, but regarded as an impractical luxury by professional 

Continued on page 662 


"N CAROLINA 


ELECTRICITY 
SERVICE 
AREA 


quadrupled in the course of the last 
decade, and a system which is associated 
in the public mind with large dams and 
man-made lakes now depends on coal for 


comes. 

Since TVA was conceived and nurtured 
under Democratic rule, the advent of a 
Republican Administration threw a large 
question mark over the future of this 
controversial experiment in public enter- 
prise. Congressional appropriations, which 
had provided, over the years, $1.2 
billion for new electrical plants, ceased 
in 1953 and since that date the 
agency has financed all new capital pro- 
jects from its own earnings. The action 
of Congress last summer offered little 
comfort to electricity companies and 
others who believe, with a good deal of 
passion, that TVA’s electrical operations 
should be handed over to private interests, 
but it went a long way towards making 
the development of TVA power a self- 
financing business, Instead of relying on 
the Treasury for its funds for new con- 


strucion TVA must now taise all the 
capital it needs for its electrical projects 
in the open market. (Its other operations 
—flopd control and the like— will still be 
financed by\)the taxpayer.) 


Congress has also directed TVA to 
repay, in annual instalments that start at 
$10 million and rise thereafter, most of 
the $1.2 billion of public money invested 
in its electrical installations. And in 
addition it must make annual payments 
to the Treasury to\ cover the latter’s 
borrowing costs on the unrepaid balance. 
In the current fiscal year these two items 


,will cost TVA over $51 million. 


Because of the relatively low cost of 
electricity from TVA—less than half the 
average in the country as a@ whole—the 
demand for it has\ been expanding rapidly. 
Generating capacity has been nearly 


more than two-thirds of its output of 
electricity. A major factor in this expan- 
sion has been the need to meet the 
requirements of T'VA’s largest customer, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, whose 
two plants at Oak, Ridge, Tennessee, and 
at Paducah, Kentucky, use nearly half of 
the current annual output of 60 billion 
kilowatt hours: 


For the last two or three years the 
requirements of the AEC have remained 
fairly stationary, but TVA’s other cus- 
tomers—private industries, farms and ‘ 
homes—are increasing their consumption 
of electricity at the rate of about 12 per 
cent a year—a rate that is well above the 
national average. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether the authority’s new 
commitments jto bond holders and the 
federal government wil] allow it to main- 
tain its present low scale of charges. 
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They simply rust away 


Where could it have come from? What do you 
think it can be? Disgusting, | call it! Surely this 
calls for a resolution — ‘Ponds for ducks and 
not for dumps!’ Unanimous? Good. And now 
let's hunt up some breakfast . . . 

Yes, there it is and there it will stay, mute and 
melancholy symbol of the effect of rust — rust 
that makes no distinction between old carts and 
new ships, bridges, machines or structural 
steelwork anywhere. Every year the costs of 
fighting corrosion add millions of pounds to 
industrial overheads . . . but now special paints 
based on Shell's ‘Epikote’ resins are bringing 
them down spectacularly. 

‘Epikote’ resin-based paints possess that which 


ordinary paints lack — an outstanding ability to 
withstand the corrosive onslaught of industrially 
polluted atmospheres, chemicals, weather, 
abrasion and hard wear generally. They are 
exceptional paints—but not the exception, 
because today most leading paint manufac- 
turers are using ‘Epikote’ resins in special 
corrosion resistant formulations. 

if you want to know more about ‘Epikote’ resins, 
or if you have any problem involving the use of 
chemicals generally — industrial or agricultural 
— get in touch with Shell. 

Write to the Advertising Manager, Shell 
Chemical Company Limited, 29-30 Old Burling- 
ton Street, London, W.1. 
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24 HOURS’ GOODS DELIVERY To fi 0 MAJOR U.S, CITIES 


‘ Just 24 hours from any of 70 major cities throughout the United States—that’s how 


near your goods are to the great American market by TRANS WORLD AIRLINES. 
TWA spans the Atlantic and North American Continent. It's the only trans- 
Atlantic airline with a domestic route network in the USA. Non-stop trans-Atlantic 
flights to New York connect with the fastest Trans Continental services ... SErVINg 
70 major cities including Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Boston, 


Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburg, St. Louis and Miami. 


TWA Jet freight—one carrier all the ways Phone your shipping agents for 
details of TWA's fast/low rate delivery, or call TRANS WORLD AIRLINES AIR CARGO, 25 Duke 
St., W.1., WELbeck 0521. Manchester—BLAckfriars 4649 or 0511. 


T WA- THE ONLY AIRLINE THAT LINKS BRITAIN WITH ALL america — M1 few es 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Consumers under Survey 


NEW YORK 
AS! vear the American consumer was be- 
L ing accused of recklessness ; now he is 


being criticised for excessive caution—and 


for doing less than he might to sustain busi- 
ness morale. Retail sales flagged slightly in 
September, after adjustment for purely 
seasonal factors, and in the third quarter of 
the year consumer spending fell for the first 
lume in over two years, with outlays for 
durable goods dropping at an annual rate 
of $2 billion during the three months. The 
amount of instalment credit outstanding, 
which increased by a substantial $5.4 billion 
last year, has continued“to creep up, but at 
a greatly reduced rate. So far the value of 
new credit extended still exceeds repayments 
on old credit, but the margin is now very 
small and the situation is beginning to bear 
an ominous resemblance to the 19§7-S8 re- 
cession when in several months consumers 
paid back more than they borrowed. 

The waning enthusiasm of the consumer 
has been felt not so much in sales of new 
cars (sull the main item to be paid for by 
instalments) as in those of household appli- 
ances—refrigerators, washing machines, tele- 
vision sets and so on—about half of which 
are bought under hire purchase arrange- 
ments. Consumers are now paying for last 
year’s buying spree and repayments are 
absorbing well over 13 per cent of personal 
incomes after allowing for taxes. Judging 
from past experience, this is already a high 
figure and with incomes from wages and 
salaries falling off there is now some anxiety 
that an increasing burden of debt repayment 
may put a sharp e¢ on the rate at which 
new commitments are incurred. 

Over the last ten years the total of instal- 
ment credit outstanding has risen from under 
$15 billion to over $42 billion. But while 
personal incomes have moved upward fairly 
steadily, instalment buying has followed an 
erratic course, injecting large doses of pur- 
chasing power into the economy at boom 
times—as in 1959—and ceasing abruptly 
when economic activity slows down as it did 
2n 1958. The desire to get some advance 
warning of these swings in the demand for 
durable goods has led to increased interest, 
among manufacturers and government offi- 
cials, in surveys of what consumers intend 
to buy. The Federal Reserve Board has now 
taken on the task (with the Census Bureau 
ringing the door bells) of questioning con- 
sumers every three months on their buying 
plans for the next six and twelve months. 
The results were published for the first time 
in October, although the material covers the 
seven quarters since the beginning of 1959. 
Before it embarked on this new survey the 
Federal Reserve Board had relied on (and 
had financed) annual inquiries undertaken 
by the University of Michigan’s Survey 
Research Centre, which has been a pioneer 
in this work since 1946. The NatioNal 
Industrial Conference Board has also been 
working in this field ; with the financial help 
of Netwsiveek magazine, it has for the last 


two years conducted a quarterly canvass by 
telephone of some 5,000 households. 

Opinions differ both inside and outside the 
Federal Reserve Board on how much these 
surveys can contribute to the uncertain art 
of economic forecasting, but on balance 
experience with the Michigan surveys has 
persuaded the central bank's economists that 
this technique is worth further investigation. 
The new survey (which is still labelled 
an experiment) differs substantially from 
those done at Michigan. Conducted in con- 
junction with the government's regular sur- 
vey of unemployment, it will cover a much 
larger sample—some 17,000 households 
against Michigan’s 3,000. Equally important, 
since consumers are known to change their 
plans abruptly, it will take their pulses 
quarterly instead of annually 


_ new survey will also differ in content 
There ts a good deal of professional dis- 
agreement about what sort of questions 
result in the most informative answers. Dr 
George Katona, who runs the Michigan 
surveys, is firmly of the belief that bald ques- 
tions about what consumers intend to buy 
within a specific period give only a very 
partial view of what they will actually buy in 
practice. He therefore supplements such 
questions with others designed to reveal their 
general economic mood—their view of the 
state of business, of the likelihood of a slump, 
of their personal prospects. By amalgamating 
these different ingredients Dr Katona arrives 
at a composite index of “consumer confi- 
dence.” Many economists, however, balk 
at this mixture of psychology and statistics, 
either from an innate distaste for dealing in 
such intangibles or because they think that 
a consumer's attitudes are implicit in his 
answers to questions on intentions to buy 
and that supplementary questions are redun- 
dant and misleading. 

In constructing its own survey the Federal 
Reserve Board has turned its back on 
psychology. It has restricted its question- 
naire to a short list of concrete questions 
about buying intentions and incomes. In- 
deed, the survey may well be criticised for 
going too far in the other direction—that its 
inquiries are too cut and dried to offer any 
hint of what the large number of people who 
give non-committal answers are in fact likely 
to do. Another aspect of the bank's survey 
that has caused some raised eyebrows is that, 
in enumerating buying plans, it lumps to- 
gether (and gives equal weight to) those per- 
sons who definitely intend to buy and those 
whose plans are much more uncertain. 

The results of the three surveys cannot 
be compared very directly, since they appear 
in different months and represent answers to 
different tvpes of questions. The latest word 
from Michigan is that in August consumers 
were feeling somewhat less happy than they 
were in May about the genera] business out- 
look, but were not apparently intending to cut 
back their purchases for that reason. The 
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Federal Reserve Board was careful to draw 
no general conclusion from the results of its 
July poll, although others have interpreted 
it as a little less optimistic than the Michigan 
survey. The board found consumers slightly 
less expansive than they were a year ago in 
their plans to buy new cars, refrigerators, 
washing machines and television sets, and 
decidedly less inclined to purchase second- 
h.nd cars. A survey from th® Conference 
Board, covering May and June, claimed that 
consumers were more interested in buying 
cars than they were a year before, but less 
interested in buying most other things. 

As an econdmic indicator these surveys 
have not so far had a very startling |record, 
although on occasion they have ' shown 
promising signs of prescience. Certainly they 
arouse a good deal of public interest, and 
those who believe in their potentialities point 
out that the field is a relatively new one in 
which there is room for further experimen- 
tation and improvement. On some specific 
products consumers’ intentions have proved 
a more trustworthy guide than on others ; 
their plans for buying cars have tallied fairly 
well with subsequent retail sales, for instance, 
while for television sets the results of the 
surveys have been almost meaningless. 
Apart from their value for economic fore- 
casting, these surveys may also be able to 
indicate changes in popular taste and shifts 
in consumer spending between different types 
of durable goods. 

At present these series suffer because their 
past is too short to provide data for adjusting 
the figures for seasonal factors, so that only 
the more cumbersome year-to-year compari- 
sons have any real validity. Another defect 
is that by the time the extensive data have 
been processed and published a large part 
of the period for which the consumers were 
planning has become past history. However, 
the Federal Reserve Board expects to get the 
material ready for internal use (which is the 
main object of its survey) in three or four 
weeks even though it may not be published 
for two months or so. What remains to be 
seen is whether consumer buying intentions 
show any independent movements that are 
of value to forecasters or whether they merely 
reflect and confirm the general economic 
mood of the moment. 


INSTALMENT CREDIT 
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itici victory last Tuesday—which was 
. t j i by Mr K ennedy’s pullin, g power in Rhode Island— 
ide ith 2 demonstration of how to win on a 
which may become an object lesson for 


Now There are Two 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OREGON 


HE victory of Mrs Maurine Neuberger means that there will 
be two women in the Senate next year—a Democrat from the 
Pacific Northwest and a Republican from the Atlantic Northeast. 
have had feminine support even if Mrs 
a Republican who is now the only woman 


were carried by Mr Nixon. By contrast, Mrs Neu- 
i i idential tide in Oregon to win 


75,000 more Democrats than 

,000 voters on the electoral register— 

record Democratic margin in this one-time Republican bastion— 
i and its modest six electoral votes by 
votes, while Mrs Neuberger (running on the slogan 


principal excitement of the campaign ; Senator Kennedy 
and Vice President Nixon paid only brief token visits to Oregon 
after the nominating conventions. But Mrs Neuberger and Mr 
Smith stumped the state from corner to corner, she in her car, he 

ing his own aircraft, and often they appeared face-to-face in 


Mrs New 
Richard Neuberger. 
house of 


i 


stood in her own right, not as the widow of 
She had served three terms in the lower 
Legislature, two of them while her husband 
Senate, and he always described her as a full 
successful Neuberger political team. She will 
in Washington with the progressives in the 
opponent, on the other hand, had the 
he tried to tone down) of an ultra-conservative, 
legislator and during the short period when 
ernorship. 


tty 


Fk 
3 
E 


cia 
Hi 


amendment of the Landrum-Griffin 
unions and by promising to\ support 
minimum wage of $1.25 an hour. But in spite of all his efforts 
Neuberger received the endorsement of labour leaders in the 
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Independent Massachusetts 


BOSTON 

ENAT@R KENNEDY'S handsome margin of victory in his own state 

was about $00,000 votes, more than the 445,000 by which 
President Eisenhower swept this normally Democratic state into 
the Republican camp four years ago. No doubt Mr Kennedy 
would have done’ better still if Mr Lodge, the state’s other favourite 
son, had not been the Republican vice-presidential candidate. But 
Senator Kennedy may be glad that his wave of votes was not high 
enough to dislodge his friend, Senator Saltonstall, a Republican of 
16 years’ service, or to sweep into power the Democratic Mr Ward, 
the hand-picked successor of the present Governor, Mr Furcolo, 
who is disliked by the new President. To savour the oddity of this 
divided result it needs to be remembered that Massachusetts has 
been turning steadily Democratic for many years ; Mr Furcolo is 
the first Democratic Governor to have majorities of his own party in 
both houses of the State Legislature—even if he conducted a run- 
ning feud with them. 

Even so, Massachusetts has a name for splitting its votes ; of 
the 2.8 million on the electoral register almost half refused to enrol 
in either party. Normally such independents tend to vote Demo- 
cratic, but Senator Saltonstall has established himself in their 
hearts with his craggy, lugubrious New England face, his lack of 
pretensions to intellectual brilliance and his skill at bringing 
federal projects into the state. For a Republican, Mr Volpe, to 
win the Governorship was much more unexpected. His main 
asset was his promise to conduct a spring-cleaning ; Mr Furcolo 
has not only been incredibly inept, but he has also allowed the 
belief to take root that his Administration has been exceedingly 
corrupt—although Mr Furcolo himself is not involved in the 
scandals on public works which have rocked Massachusetts. Such 
scandals have reinforced the feeling of middle-class voters that 
they have no choice but to vote Republican in local politics. Mr 
Volpe’s slogan—‘ Vote the Man—Vote Volpe ”—appealed to this 
sentiment among independents and disgusted Democrats. 

Another handicap for Mr Ward was the widely held belief that 
if he won he would appoint the unpopular Mr Furcolo (who could 
not even win the Democratic senatorial nomination to oppose Mr 
Saltonstall) to the Senate seat which Mr Kennedy must resign 
before January 2oth, when he will be inaugurated in Washington. 
This would be an interim appointment, lasting only until a new 
election is held. It was even suspected that if Mr Ward lost the 
election, Mr Furcolo might resign the Governorship right away, 
enabling the present Democratic administration in the state to 
send him to Washington. Now, however, the new President holds 
the trump card. Mr Kennedy can threaten not to resign until 
Mr Volpe takes office on January 1st—a threat which should give 
Mr Kennedy a veto power over his successor in the Senate. 


\ SHORTER NOTE 


The Roman Catholic bishops who ordered their flocks not to 
vote for Governor Mufioz Marin of Puerto Rico probably did more 
harm to Senator Kennedy—by demonstrating that the Church 
does not hesitate to interfere in politics—than to the man they were 
trying to defeat. Mr Mujfioz Marin, standing for a fourth term, 
carried all but one of the island’s 82 precincts and won a record 
456,317 votes against 250,638 for his nearest rival. Many thousands 
of Catholics defied their bishops to vote for the apostle of Puerto 
Rican progress. 


Correction :—A gold bar weighs 28 pounds, not 28 ounces as 


stated incorrectly on page 237 of The Economist of October 15th. | 


\ 


\ 
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INTERNATIONAL HOUGH BH-70 
Payloader, 2 cubic yard bucket 


5 rl 
pda Gb es 


TC 


CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT ~ 


INTERNATIONAL 6K-3 DROTT 4-in-1 Skid-Shovel, 1| cubic yard bucket 


... the 
finest range 


oem hae 
and tracks 


Get full details at the 


PUBLIC WORKS EXHIBITION 
Stand 211 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED - HARVESTER HOUSE - 259 CITY ROAD - LONDON EC1 
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Esso Chemicals Department This time, we don’t mean petrol or oil. Take those tyres, now. 
50 Stratton Street,London WI = Rubber . . . from the hot, steaming, rain-forests of Hampshire, 
Telephone : HYDE PARK 7030 

where Esso make butadiene. This makes synthetic rubber, and 
" : dae that makes tyre manufacturers raise a heart-warming cheer. They 
R _ hia cheer again for carbon black—it makes tyres tough as well as 
BUTON RESINS ‘ POLYISOSUTYLEXE black — and a lot of that comes from Esso’s aromatic tars. And they 
OKO ALCOHOLS - HIGHER OLEFINS cheer, for the third time, over inner tubes made of Buty] rubber, 
aah ana nape a product which Esso pioneered. Pump upa Buty] tube and it stays 
. hardfor months and months—after ordinary tubes have col- 
lapsed, breathless. Passing now to Esso and the PVC upholstery 
on the car seats ... but we'll save that till next time. For now, 
just hang on to this vital fact: Esso means business in chemicals. 

Got it? Good. 
rola eres PS Small cheer from small boy for small car—made, this time, 

of polythene, which is made from Esso’s ethylene. 


BUTYL RUBBER SOLVENTS 


ESSO MEANS BUSINESS IN CHEMICALS 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Shedding the German Surplus 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


EST GERMANY'S measures for increasing aid to the under- 

developed countries while simultaneously damping down 

the economy are still no more than in the air, though a 
precipitation of some kind cannot be far away. The Bundesbank 
lowered Bank rate on Thursday by one per cent (see a Business 
Note on page 707)—a step scircely enough in itself to allay foreign 
discomfiture at Germany's still mounting payments surplus. 

The government's shyness to act has been tantalising all 
observers, both at home and abroad. But the heralded arrival in the 
latter half of November of the United States Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr Anderson, who is to be accompanied by the under- 
secretary of state, Mr Dillon. has been a useful reminder that deeds 
must presently follow words. A hint that the Americans may be 
toying with the idea of putting in a new bill for support costs has 
caused a shudder. Where, it is being asked, would be the end of 
such a reversion to the practices of the bad old days of occupation 7 
The prospect of yet another bout of contention over support costs 
appals not only those who might have to pay but also those who 
would have to conduct or report on the negotiations. 

Dr Adenauer’s election calculations—his weather eye unsleep- 
ingly on the watch for intimations of unpopularity—has been one 
of the causes of indecision. Another is the Chancellor's embarras- 
sing readiness to meddle on dimly comprehended terrain. So. 
too, are the deferred hopés and the resentments bred by his still 
unyielding claim to indispensability. Personal ambitions and inter- 
departmental touchiness have been obstructing action almost as 
awkwardly as honest differences of opinion concerning diagnosis 
and treatment. The debate has not enhanced the dignity of any 
of the major political personages taking part. But once again it is 
the unfortunate Herr Erhard, the minister of economics, vice- 
chancellor and aspirant to the highest office. whose reputation has 
suffered most from the caprices of what Germans sometimes call 
* chancellor democracy.” 

Why, in the circumstances, this devaluation is allowed to happen 
is a mystery best left to Dr Adenauer and Herr Erhard themselves 
to explaiy Thanks to his own achievements, the efforts of the 
economic ministry's public relations men, and the attentions of 
cartoonists, Herr Erhard’s beaming countenance, complete with 
cigar, has become a symbol of national wellbeing to the German 
public at large. As such, it is to) be sedulously exploited on next 
vear's election posters in company with the features of the 85-year- 
old patriarch. Yet Dr Adenauer, aided and abetted by several 
prominent Christian Democrats, seems from time to time almost 
to enjoy defacing his partner’s image. 

The slight which Herr Erhard most resents was perpetrated 
while he was at Washington‘ in September, replying, as reasonably 
as could be expected, to World Bank criticism that Germany was 
doing too little to help the underdeveloped countries and to prevent 
dislocation of the pattern of international payments. This was 
the moment chosen by the president. of the Federation of German 
Industry, Herr Berg, to summon leading economic journalists from 
near and far to a well-provisioned conference in Bonn. With the 
chairman of the Deutsche Bank, Herr Abs, uncomfortably at his 
side. Herr Berg branded as “ criminal” Herr Erhard’s proposals 


for retarding industrial activity in general and exports in particular. 
He could, he confidently declared, put a stop to the plans of the 
minister of economics by intervening with a chancellor well dis- 
posed to listen. A few days later, while the still smarting Erhard 
was somewhere in the sky between Washington and Kabul, his 
cabinet colleagues, on the Chancellor’s recommendation, decided 
to threaten east Germany with a suspension of trade at the end 
of the year—a course of action about which Herr Erhard had 
made it clear in Washington that he had important reservations. 

It is possible that Herr Erhard has mended some of his damaged 
authority in the course of the numerous policy and planning talks 
that have taken place since his return. There has been no dearth 
of ideas for dealing with the situation ; but neither—unhappily 
for progress—has there been of conflicting assessments of what 
the situation is. Proposals have been aired, drafted, amended and 
sometimes withdrawn—such as that for a “compulsory” loan by 
industry to help the underdeveloped countries. Nobody knows for 
certain whether a general tax is to be levied for the same purpose, 
or whether building licences are to be introduced and industry 
required to pay certain taxes in advance as part of the attempt 
to save the economy from the dangers of overstrain. 


HE proposals which, at the time of writing, seem to be néarest 
fulfilment, include a government loan to finance aid to the 
developing countries, to which industry, banks and insurance com- 
panies would subscribe DM 1,500 million (about £127.5 million 


_and the various federal states, which have financial surpluses, at ledst 


DM 500 million ({42.§ million). Further contributions are to 
come from the sale of Volkswagen shares between January and 
March (another DM 500 million), from counterpart funds (DM 200 
million, and from optimistically anticipated cuts in government 
spending (about DM 200 million). The loan would be allocated 
by bilateral agreements. Germany's contribution to collective aid, 
chiefly through the United Nations’ technical assistance programme, 
is to be raised by $2 million in 1961 to a total of $5.3 million 
(DM 22.23 million)—an increase of 56 per cent over this year's 
contribution. 

The federal government does not agree that Germany is lagging 
behind other “ affluent societies” in helping the less prosperous, 
but concedes there is some justification for criticism that German 
credits have often been of too short a term and that insufficient 
account has been taken of local problems of payment. The German 
planners are thinking more of transforming aid than of increasing it. 
And it is an axiom that a thriving economy at home will sub- 
stantially help the raw material producing countries. Some sort 
of internationally recognised yardstick for measuring aid would 
be acceptable. 

After much argument behind the scenes, and not a little intrigue, 
a high-level inter-ministerial committee for co-ordinating and steer- 
ing aid is about to come into being with its headquarters, in all 
probability, at the foreign ministry in charge of a senior ambassador. 
It is urgently needed, not only to make the political decisions 
involved in allocating aid, but also to give weight and direction 
to a host of good intentions. Excluding the churches, there are 
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Algerian Alarm Bells 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


IEN BIEN PHY and Suez, the Spanish civil war and Korea— 
these are some of the historical analogies freely mentioned 
in discussions about the future of the Algerian war. That war 
has this month éntered its seventh year, but the pace is now 
quickening.. What only yesterday looked like the logical but 
distant consequences of the conflict now loom dangerously just 
round the corner. M. Ferhat Abbas and his colleagues in the 
insurgent (FLN) government have returned from Peking and 
Moscow with unknown promises and renewed confidence. 
Tunisian and Moroccan leaders are desperately ringing the western 
alarm bells. They are proclaiming that they will not be able to 
resist the landing of communist arms and advisers on their soil 
and are Washington to act while there is still time. The 
United and France’s other Nato partners are worried by 
this prospect and by the forthcoming debate in the United Nations, 
where their moves will be watched by the Afro-Asians and where, 
without their active help, France runs the risk of being defeated 
by the required two-thirds majority. 

Such is the situation that has driven President de Gaulle to 
renewed action. At his press conference on September sth he 
treated the gathering storm: with disdain. He poured scorn on 
the United Nations, made no concessions to allies and indicated 
plainly that France had no lessons to learn from anyone. He also 
confirmed that the intransigent French stand which had led to 
the collapse of negotiations with the insurgents at Melun, two 
months ‘previously, was his own responsibility. The result was 
disappointment and unrest at home, and abroad a boost to the 
diplomatic position of the insurgent government. The general's 
broadcast on November 4th was designed to remedy this situation. 
This time he spared the United Nations and the neutrals, reserved 
his scorn for Soviet “ colonialism” and asked indirectly for allied 
backing, since the only alternative to his own solution would be 
a “ Soviet Algeria.” But the bulk of his broadcast was reserved 
for the future of Algeria and of French institutions. 


President de Gaulle had a choice. He could have described 
the Melun failure as due to a misunderstanding and invited the 
insurgents to come back to discuss the guarantees for a referendum. 
But since he refuses to hold these talks until a cease-fire has been 
agreed, he was compelled to develop his own vision of Algeria's 
future. He declared that, if the Algerians wished it, Algeria would 
have “ its own government, institutions and laws" ; the referendum 
would determine whether their new state is to be built “ with” 
or “ against” France. Even if the Algerians choose home rule in 
association with France, the matters to be dealt with jointly will 
be limited to “economic, technical, educational and defence 
matters.” In another passage, while attacking the insurgents, the 
president mentioned that although there had never been an 
Algerian republic, it would come about one day. All this was 
too much for the advocates of French Algeria, and several high 
civil servants in Algiers resigned or threatened to resign this week. 

But the leaders of the insurrection do not want to lay down 
their arms without guarantees that the poll wil! be fair and not 
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made a show run by the French army. They do not trust the 
president, and the Melun experience has only reinforced theig 
suspicions. Besides, they are convinced that the international wint 
is blowing into thelr sails and that the gaullist policy for Algeria 
is a non-starter. 

When the French tried in Indo-China to grant concessions to 
their own nominees so as to avoid negotiations with their fighting 
opponents, the attempt proved a failure. The Algerian insurgents 
claim now that the French will not even find a Bao Dai among 
them. There are about a million Europeans in Algeria who want 
to preserve their dominant position through strong links with 
France ; they have their Moslem collaborators, the harkis, fighting 
with the French forces, and others’ who have tied their fortunes 
to a French victory. On the other side are the active and passive 
supporters of the insurrection. In between there is apparently no 
room for a political third force. Even the “ Moslem gaullists,” 
who are offered seats in the autonomous institutions now being 


. prepared, reply that those bodies capnot be genuine without an 
agreement with the insurgents. 


General de Gaulle may have 
expected that a third force would emerge gradually through war 
weariness, but it has not worked out this way and this may help 
to explain his growing ‘exasperation. 

Last month, during his provincial tour, he proclaimed, with his 
knack for the historical phrase: “ L’Etat c'est . . . essentiellement 


Moi.” Last week he dismissed his opponents on the left and on 
the right as two rival “packs.” He has never been fond of 
parliaments, trade unions or any other representative bodies which 
hinder the communion between the ruler and his faithful subjects. 
Now he has brandished Article 16, the secret weapon of the gaullist 
constitutional arsenal, which enables the president to take al] powers 
into his hands whenever he deems it necessary. 


_ 16, it is whispered in official circles, will only be used 
to get his plan for Algeria endorsed by a referendum and, there- 
fore, to bring peace. It seems a strange argument.: The president 
may be displeased with his parliament because of the “ European ” 
Opposition to an independent French deterrent. But he cannot 
accuse the pliable parliamentarians of having blocked his Algerian 
initiatives ; they have done everything they have been told to do. 
If the Melun talks have failed and other opportunities been wasted. 
the reason does not lie in parliamentary opposition. And should 
the president now decide to precipitate a soiution and resume , 
real negotiations, thus tempting some army officers to cross the 
Rubicon again, he would need the support of organised political 
forces rather than of constitutional weapons. But, if precedent 
is any guide, he will try to avoid such a clash, and if he\\succeeds 
the legal weapons may be useful at home to contain the growing 
discontent with an unending war. 

Two weeks ago those who advocate a settlement negotiated 
with the insurgents staged a series of token strikes and meetings. 
The main event was a Paris meeting sponsored by the students’ 
union together with non-communist trade unions and attended 
by about 15,000 people. It was an instructive occasion. It showed 
that the French police are making steady progress in the use of 
their truncheons (with a predilection for journalists). It also 
showed: that the advocates of negotiation can bring more people 
out into the streets than those of Algérie Frangaise ; a counter- 
demonstration was a complete flop. At the same time it confirmed 
the division of the Left—the Communists boycotted this meeting—- 
and also confirmed that, without the Communists, the Left cannot 
mobilise a really massive crowd in Paris. Most experts think that, 
if the war drags on, the logic of the situation may drive all the 
trade unions and left-wing parties into a common front. This 
prospect may explain why the government is now sharpening its 
weapons. 

Such then is the position at the dawn of the new year of the 
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Stockholm 9.00 p.m. 


THIS VERY MINUTE 


HE’S TALKING TO CUSTOMERS IN ACCRA! 


He’s a Swedish businessman enjoying music; while at the same time, he’s 
talking office equipment to customers in Accra—through his international 
selling messages in the Atlantic edition of TIME. 

The world’s news, the world’s products and services as featured in 
TIME are providing 8.00 p.m. reading for many people in Accra, including 
those dealing with the purchase of office equipment in that booming 
capital. In this respect they are like 3 million other important people—all 
guided by TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 

' Throughout the world, office-equipment distributors Sees 
report that advertising in TIME is their best sales support. Now <aaus 
available in six editions: Atlantic; Asia; South Pacific; Latin ye i 
America; Canada; U.S.; separately or all together, depending 
on the markets you want to reach. For more facts, ask :-— 

TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond Street, London W.1. 





Ten-year-old Stephen Quick is crazy about ships—and very 
knowledgeable, too. You'll find him—or a boy like him—at 
every vantage point on every river. Ready to tell you where the 
ships are bound and what cargoes they are carrying. And on 
the Mersey so many of them are carrying British Glass, 
Pilkington Glass, from St. Helens to every part of the world. 
For Pilkington Glass goes to nearly 100 overseas markets, and 
last year the direct exports of the Group totalled {12,000,000 
—a contribution to British trade made possible only by the 
Pilkington Group’s vast manufacturing resources and the scale 
of its overseas sales organisation. 
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Sa eat 


Pilkingtons 


the greatest name 
in the world of glass 


THE PILKINGTON GROUP 


manufacturing Pilkington Glass, Chance Glass, Chance Pilkington 
Optical Glass and Fibreglass. Factories in Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Argentina and Brazil. 
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. French officers in Algeri tching anxiously to see ° aie a 
otcteie: tes sccuhes patie tines ean ain: Signor Nenni in Trouble 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ROME 


The settlers and their allies in the home country want to keep in 
step with the army. Voices clamouring for a negotiated settlement 
are growing louder. General de Gaulle prepares to tighten his 
rule at home and conducts his Algerian policy as if he could bypass 
the insurgents or force them to accept his terms. His latest speech 
and a proj} intervention by African states belonging to the 
French Community might ease the dilemma of France’s allies in 
the United Nations ; but the insurgents, backed by the Afro-Asian 
block, will be watching every western move and will determine 
their attitude towards the communist block accordingly. The 
seventh may not be the last year of this war, but by 1961 the 
conflict is most unlikely to be still only a Franco-Algerian affair. 


AST Sunday some 25 million Italians voted to renew the pro- 

vincial and municipal councils in about four-fifths of the 
national territory. In Sicily and Alto Adige local issues were not 
paramount and the contest (particularly in the case of the provincial 
elections) was universally considered a test of the public’s reactions 
to recent events in Italy: the breakdown of an attempted Catholic- 
Socialist entente, the advent of a government supported by the: 
neo-fascists, the anti-fascist riots last July and the compromise 
offered by Signor Fanfani’s government with a progressive Catholic 


Introducing 
the 
New Hungary 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


T= Hungarian communists are tired of 
being cold-shouldered by the western 
world. Four years, they reckon, should be 
enough to dull the memory of the 
October rising. A well-printed quarterly,* 
which has recently begun publication in 
Budapest, is evidently intended to hasten 
that process and to re-introduce the 
“new” Hungary to the English-speaking 
world. The editor, Ivan Boldizsir (a 
well-known journalist junder the Rakosi 
regime), has written 2 disarming fore- 
word. devoid of Marxist jargon and con- 
taining only a discreet reference to the 
dangers of nuclear’ warfare. The 
magazine, he promises, 
propaganda hand-out, but will discuss 
Hungarian problems as well as successes, 
and will range over every aspect of Hun- 
garian life, cultural, economic and social, 
as well as commenting on international 
affairs and topics\jof concern to the 
English-speaking redder. 

After such a hopeful beginning, it is a 
little discouraging to turn the page and 

find an article of unbelievable dreariness 
\ on “Style and the New Public” by L. 
Boka, who argues the case for “ democra- 
tising” art. Mr Béka’s own style is 
worth examining : 


The comforting and promising feature of 
the search of our new literature for a new 
style is a,- consideration that it is not 
prompted by the consciousness of a crisis 
and that, therefore, contents postulate a 
new form which, instead of evolving inde- 
pendently and for its own sake, arises 
together with the contents, oT. om 
the truth that “what” and “ are 


Vol. I, 


* The New Hungarian meee : 
. Corvina Press, 


No. 1, September, 1960. 
Budapest. 


240 pages. 3s. 6d. 


is not to be a! 


really two aspects of one 
and the same problem. 

With commendable frank- 

ness Mr Boéka admits that 

“definite and completely 

satisfactory results have 

not yet been reached in 

any branch or genre (of 

art)” The writers of 

Hungary, silent before 

the uprising, are evidently 

unwilling “to represent 

the unceasing dynamism 

of social development which is striding 

with a new rhythm.” If Mr Boka’s style 

is anything to go by we must be truly 
thankful to them for their silence. 

Fortunately, Mr Béka’s article is not 

typical of the rest of the magazine which, 

if not exactly sparkling, is at least read- 

able. There is an amusing and sym- 

pathetic account of a visit to England last 

year by the poet and translator, Istvan 

Vas, ‘in which he describes what must 

have been an extremely sticky interview 

with T. S. Eliot. (“ We sat opposite cach 

other, rather close, but he hardly ever 

looked at me, and even when I spoke he 

barely raised his eyes. This was all the 

more strange since he nodded repeatedly, 

though the content of our conversation 

barely justified it.”) Mr Eliot pointed out 

that in communist countries he was 

known as a fascist, but Mr Vas evidently 

did not agree with this judgment since 

he defined “hidden sensitiveness” and 

“the essentially simple lyrical feeling” 

which belonged to Eliot as “the inner- 

most core of all real poetry.” 
An article with the forbidding title 
“Building a Club in a Working Class 


District” throws out some fascinating 


items about the tastes of the Hungarian 
worker. Pigeon-breeding and philately 
head the list of special interests at the 
club, and in the language courses by far 
the largest number are studying German, 
with English and Russian a poor second 
and third. The most popular books in 
the library (patronised mostly by young 
people) are Hungarian and foreign 
classics. Soviet literature is not much 
sought after and the least favourite subject 
is political literature. One of the lecturers 


at the club was criticised by the author 
for being too diffident in drawing 
“ideological conclusions” from his 
theme, but presumably he knew his 
audience too well. 


Two erudite and non-political. articles 
on Haydn and on the Bolyais, father and 
son, are counter-balanced by two short 
stories ; one of them entirely pointless but 
sensitively written, in which nostalgia for 
the past and even some love passages 
appear. The other story about a co- 
operative farm must have been written by 
“an artist who readily reacts to decisive 
social upheavals” (to quote Mr Boka). 

The magazine is at its best in repro- 
ducing the works of the living Hungarian 
artist, Béni Ferenczy. He is virtually 
unknown in this country, and as there may 
well be other Hungarian artists of equal 
or even superior merit, it is to be hoped 
that further numbers of the quarterly will 
introduce them to its readers. 


Towards the end of the magazine, in 
much smaller print, is a commentary on 
international affairs devoted almost 
exclusively to an attack on American (but 
not British) foreign policy. Particular 
resentment is shown at the Americans’ 
insistence on including on the agenda of 
the UN General Assembly the “ non- 
existent issue” of the “ Hungarian ques- 
tion which has for quite a long time 
ceased to draw the attention of inter- 
national public opinion.” 

On the whole there is samething ae 
repellent about this quarterly, mainly 
because it is inevitably hypocritical in its 
approach. No amount of articles on 
Haydn and Hungarian culture can per- 
suade an enlightened reader that the 
Kadér regime has overnight become 
liberal, cultivated and independent. But 
the quarterly could be the beginning for 
something better, and friendliness for 
Britain even from suspect quarters should 
not be snubbed outright. The real test 
of the Hungarians’ desire to improve rela- 
tions with the English-speaking world 
would depend on their willingness to 
allow free and wide circulation of similar 
British and American quarterlies in 
Hungary. 
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leader supported py the centre parties. The public’s comment, 
— in last y's vote, is disconcerting but logical. 

- By withdrawing the hand it had stretched out to Signor Nenni 
just as the Socialist leader was preparing to grasp it, the Christian 
Democrat party has strengthened the Communists and the neo- 
fascists, inflicted @ sharp reverse on the Socialists, created em- 
barrassments without end for Signor Nenni and for the prime 
minister, Signor Fanfani, and lost close on a million votes into the 
bargain. It is small consolation for\all this that its allies, the Social 
Democrats and the Liberals, have gained about 300,000 votes 
between them and that the so called centre is “ consolidated ” with 
a majority of 50.6 per cent (according to an unpublished official 
calculation ; the published figure is 51.3 per cent). The most 
sensational shift is on the Right, where the monarchists have lost 
$13,000 votes, drapping from 4.7 to 2.9 per cent, while the neo- 
fascists have gained 275,625 additional votes and risen from 4.6 to 
5-9 per cent. To the right of centre there is virtually nothing left 
but the neo-fascists, for the monarchists are a freak party with 


little influence outside Naples. Their eclipse is matched by the 


slow but inexorable fading away of the Republicans who have 
dropped to a mere 1.3 per cent. The party still has local strength 
in Romagna but elsewhere it represents an élite which, like the 
Radicals, must soon be driven to take refuge with the Socialists 
or the Social Democrats. 


The most impertant though perhaps least conspicuous result 
of the elections is the steady consolidation of the Communist vote. 
This stands at over six million in these elections and represents 
24:5 per cent of the votes. In the provincial elections the 
Communists won 104,802 votes from the Socialists. y are 
the dominant party in Tuscany, Umbria and Emilia and! have 
increased their seats on such important city councils as Turin, 
Genoa, Milan, Florence and Naples. The Socialists have lost 
: in both directions, for at least half their 226,000 lost votes must 

have gone to the’ Social Democrats. This was the penalty of 

Signor Nenni’s enforced ambiguity. The Socialist leader could 
not promise beforehand either to break with the Communists or 
‘to foreswear co-operating with the Christian Democrats on 
certain town councils. A pledge either way might have split the 
party and would certainly have ruined his chances of keeping it 
on an independent course. But his difficulties were too subtle 
to be intelligible to all voters and the Social Democrat leaders 
gave him no quarter, decrying him in their electoral propaganda 
as still entangled with the Communists. | This propaganda has 
earned the Social Democrats 211,000 extra votes, but the price 
paid for them is very high, for the Social Democrat party has 
no future except in so far as it is able to bring about an “ opening " 
towards the Socialists, and the conditions for this are now more 
difficult than they were before the election. Signor Nenni ha\ 


THE MOTOR INDUSTRY IN 1961 


The current issue of the quarterly research bulletin ‘‘Motor Business’ 
examines the present position of the British motor industry, and 
contains market analyses and forecasts for i961! 


Other articles are devoted to 


LABOUR RELATIONS IN THE BRITISH MOTOR INDUSTRY 
and to a study of 


THE (IRISH MARKET FOR MOTOR VEHICLES AND 
TRACTORS 


Motor Business is available from 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 


22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.!. 
Telephone WHitehali 0353. Ext. 2 


\ tost face with his party. 


His policy appears discredited. A 
Socialist party congress is imminent and there will be a tough 
fight to prevent the Socialists from reverting to a popular front. 
Signor Nenni’s strength must already be taxed, and if the unity 
of the party is at stake he must needs capitulate. In the long run 
this would not benefit the Social Democrats nor any of the 
democratic parties. 

The elections have shown plainly that the centre is as pre- 
carious as ever (its advantage is less than 0.1 per cent) and that. 
with none but neo-fascists on the right, the only possible area 
for ‘“ democratic aa erage ” is the Socialist patty. There 
never was a moment Which ‘called for greater tact and enlighten- 
ment from the leaders of the centre parties. Signor Nenni has 
his foot in the door. He is trying|to keep it ajar, but he cannot 
hold out for long without substantial help from the other side, 
first and foremost from Signor Saragat. Time presses, for the 
new municipal councils must elect their executive committees 
and the number of “ difficult juntas” has increased and their 
dilemma has been accentuated by the election results. At least 
twenty provincial capitals are heading for a deadlock between 
left and centre, and the Christian Democrats must decide between 
allying with the neo-fascists or with the Socialists. Rome and 
Florence are the cities where the choice is most poignant, but; 
Milan, Genoa, Venice and Naples are also difficult cases where’ 
the \choice of partners must affect politics at a national level. 


India Thinks about Africa 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW DELHI 


Low Ly, but at least less impulsively than in the halcyon 
Bandung days, India is developing a new African policy, critical 
as well as constructive. This time the African policy does not 
begin in India, as was the case some years ago when an ambitious 
school for African studies was opened in the University of Delhi. 
That experiment was a dismal failure. It was never clear what 
African studies constituted for this purpose. Many of the African 
students who came had no precise purpose and did not find con- 
genial Indian company ; some of them proclaimed this loudly at 
a meeting of the Delhi Rotary Club two years ago. Now, however, 
the emphasis has shifted away from mere fellow-feeling, from 
the illusion that there was an inevitable union between India and 
Africa becauge colour and colonialism provided an unbreakable 
bond for all time. What are the new signs that Indians are begin- 
ning to appreciate the real, as distinguished from what might be 
called the emotional historical approach to Indo-African friend- 
ship? 
In the first place, it is no longer lightly assumed that Asian and 
African interests are identical. Indeed, so far as allocations of 


economic aid are concerned, the view has grown markedly in Delhi 


in the last six monshs that India will have to compete with Africa 
for resources both from the United Nations and from friendly 
nations in the West, not excluding Russia. Secondly, the idea that 
Africa, because it was one continent, was one people (like the 
illusion that Asia was essentially one because it.was united against 
western colonialism) is dying, though it is dying hatd. The differ- 
ences of opinion in newly independent states, particularly Ghana, 
Congo and Nigeria, show that Africa has as many complexions as 
it has prime ministers. Which nationalism represents the heart of 
Africa—Mr Lumumba’s, Dr Nkrumah’s or that of Alhaji Sir 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa ? In point of fact, India is very much 
closer to the Nigerian approach than to Mr Lumumba. But current 
pressures have somewhat inverted the reflection of Indian opinion 
in the international mind. Because Mr Lumumba has come under 
attack from the West—particularly as it is believed here that the 
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Avehitect — Sir Basi! Spence. The bronze window frames throughout the Cathedral are being supplied by the Crittall Manufacturing Ce, Lid.. of Braintree. 


FOUND - Just the stuff to weather-seal 
the new Coventry Cathedral windows 


‘You're a very well-known company. Just the mention 
of your name flicks to mind the kind of things you do. 
One day there’s an extra-special job going. Really big 
stuff. It calls for an extra-specia! specialist. You get 
the job. And run smack bang up against new problems! 
For instance, you find you need a new sealing com- 
pound. An extra-special sealing compound: it must 
‘last and last. Where can you get it? You look around. 
But you're all alone. For all the world like Robinson 
Crusoe. For the moment you seem to be stuck. And 
there’s your clue! Anything to do with sealing com- 
pounds, coating compounds or adhesives is faithfully 
followed up by the Man Friday to British Industry, 
alias ‘Bostik’, alias B.B. Chemical Co., Leicester. Don't 
bother to send up a smoke signal. Just write, or ‘phone 
Leicester 20175. 


The word ‘Bostis 


is a trademar’ registered in the United Kingdom and many other countries 


HAPPY ENDING The Robinson Crusce in this particular story 
was the Crittall Manufacturing Co. Ltd. The extra-special job was 
on the fabulous new Cathedral st Coventry: installing bronze window 
frames into Hollington stone surrounds. Problem: to seal and make 
thoroughly watertight the joint between the frames and the sione- 
work so that it would last and last and last. Some sealant—even by 
Cathedral standards of long life! Yet ‘Bostik’ research teams not only 
came up with this extra-special sealing compound: they were also 
able to provide equipment and suggest a technique that gave a neat 
and visually attractive seal worthy of a Cathedral. 


Bostik 


MAN FRIDAY TO BRITISH INDUSTRY 


SPECIALISIN | IN ADHESIVES, SEALING AND COATING COMPOUNDS 


Manufactured ty B.B. Chemical Co. Lid, (the '‘Borti\ people), Leiverter. England 
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j ‘Just, what 


we ve 
‘always 


wanted 


1? 


* 


er 


° 
A selfishly masculine indulgence perhaps — but he can't always please her. She was, however, most agree 


ably surprised at his choice of car. With feature ifter feature to delight her womanly eye, and feature after 
feature to satisfy his manly one, they're both completely happy with their Consul. When you next see this ca 
look for their reasons for buying. Notice the space, the fabulous good looks, the overall impressiveness, And 
when you take to the road, see how your spirits rise — and how comfortably the Consul keeps up with y: 
thoughts of comfort! Sit back: such splendour. Seat six: such hospitality. And look, just look. So much. So ve 
much for so modestly little! If you're round to your nearest Ford Dealer quickly, you can drive to ye 


heart's content quickly — ina Consul! 


CONSUL 


from £545 plus £228.4.2 p.t.—£773.4.2 AND UNIQUE WORLD-WIDE (FIO(R ID) SERVICE TOO! 
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Belgians are still very powerful—a good deal of Indian opinion is 
pro-Lumumba and, apparently, less favourable to the Nigerian 
approach. In substance, however, this is merely a temporary posi- 
tion, necessarily taken by a champion of coloured peoples under 
stress. Nigeria is not facing any crisis and, therefore, arouses ro 
special sympathy. Mr Lumumba may be unwise but, firstly, he is 
regarded as still fighting colonialism ; secondly, he is fighting with 
apparent parliamentary support. The latter is a very powerful 
argument with India’s prime minister and the Congress party, 
who are deeply afraid of military dictatorship as in Pakistan. To 
Indian minds, if the verdict of an elected parliament can be 
brushed aside, then the way lies open not merely for military 
dictatorship but for a disruption of all democratic processes, 
including the possibility that neutrality in the international sphere 
might come under cold war pressures and succumb. 


The question remains how great Indian influence can be in this 
area. The speed with which freedom has come in both the British 
and French African colonies has taken sceptical Indian theorists 
by surprise. As a consequence, Indians are inadequately prepared 
for a situation in which India is vitally interested ; although at onc 
time an important’document was prepared in Delhi to this end. 
The new ‘personalities who preside over the destinies of the new 
states are almost completely unknown, and the states themselves 
are hardly better judged. And an attempt to fill the vacuum by a 
rush operation has been sorely hindered by lack of personnel on 
the diplomatic, and even more on the trade side. The decision to 
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send some fairly senior members of India’s foreign service to 
represent it in Africa is the best that can be done. 


It is still not clear how much economic co-operation there can 
be. The successful cotton mill opened by the Birlas in Ethiopia 
is the only instance of an Indian foreign collaboration arrangement 
in Africa, and there is general recognition that the area is too large 
and too strategic to be held back in its development by the exclu- 
sion of Europeans. The Indian idea is that Europeans should be 
alldéwed to operate freely in Africa, but that it must remain pre- 
dominantly administered by African interests, with Asians and 
Europeans equal partners in new economic development. It is 
extremely unlikely, in fact, that equality in such a partnership 
could be maintained, since Europe and America will supply prac- 
tically all the capital. Both official policy and much non-official 
opinion are in favour of western foreign investment such as obtains 
in India where capital enters under government control. So long 
as these controls are deemed reasonable in India, they would be 
deemed reasonable for Africa. 


There is a little uneasiness as to how the richer nations will 
view the future importance of India and Asia as against the claims 
of Africa. There is a genuine fear in India that the West would 
prefer an area of smaller population and less organisation where 
it could exercise greater power than in Asia where, by and large. 
Asians are completely in control. There was probably some ground 
years ago for the view that British business would prefer Kenya 
to India in certain fields such as tea plantations. There is ground 


HESE words are written from a cliff 

overlooking a beautiful bay about 150 
miles south of Sydney. Out to sea is 
a rocky island crested, as are these cliffs, 
with grey-green foliage and probably like 
them carpeted with the same delightful 
daisy-like rockplant. The unfailing sun 
is shining, and by night the full moon 
has been so brilliant that one could read 
the Sydney Morning Herald if one had 
been misguided enough to bring one. 
Two headlands away is a house, but there 
is no other dwelling within miles except 
the weatherboard cottage where your 
correspondent is maintaining a primitive 
but perfect existence with tin-opener and 
barbecue. 

The cottage is far from airtight, but 
the estate that surrounds it is magnificent. 
It includes three other bays, each more 
enchanting than the last, while its inland 
slopes are covered with a pale golden 
fleece of wattle in full bloom, scenting the 
air for miles around. A few cows crop 
the green glades and at sunset kangaroos 
and wallabies bound through the trees in 
search of supper. This splendid parkland 
‘of 750 acres was bought 17 years ago by 
the wife of an Australian brigadier (“ Well, 


Australian 
Arcadia 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


I'm Irish, ye know, and we Irish like to 
have a bit o’ land, so I bought the little 
property while himself was away at the 
war”). She and her husband would make 
a fortune if they were to sell it now to 
one of the many estate*developers who 
are buying up the coast. In no time at 
all the wattle, eucalyptus and flowers 
would be torn out, the delightful undu- 
lations flattened, rough roads built and 
quarter-acre blocks ready for sale, without 
any other services, at £Aso00 each. Many, 
no doubt, would be sold to the residents 
of Canberra who, when the road is 
improved, will be able to get to weekend 
cottages in two hours. Happily, the 
brigadier and his wife will not sell. 

If there were more like them, what 
despoliation could have been prevented all 
along the eastern seaboard, and not least 
in Queensland, where the tawdry “ Gold 
Coast” has absorbed millions of Austra- 
lian investment without adding a ha’porth 
of strength to the Australian economy. 
In theory it may seem wrong that several 
bays should be alienated by one owner. 
In practice it is the only way by which 


beauty is preserved. The hearts of local . 


councillors rejoice far more at the sight 


of rows of bungalows, and even fibro- 
cement shacks, than at the sight of a wild 
headland. Development, what crimes are 
committed in thy name ! 


TS New South Wales government is 
concerned about the land boom 
because it makes home sites too expensive 
for its poorer voters, and its solution is the 
socialist one of setting up a Home Sites 
Development Corporation, which will 
take over land, subdivide it and transfer 
it to small owners. Alas, this means more 
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for the view that the Dutch, after their bitter Indonesian experi- 
ence, will always prefer Africa to Indonesia. All this, however, 
does not mean any diversion of the inevitable course of history in 
which Asia will naturally emerge, perhaps twenty or twenty-five 
years from now, an equal partner with Europe and America in the 
making of gfeat international decisions. This is why there has 
been much interest here in the suggestion that Mr Malcolm 
MacDonald, the retiring British high commissioner in India, is 
contemplating a book in which, it is believed, he will set in proper 
context the rising importance of Asia as a new anvil on which these 
major international decisions may be forged. 
X 


Reluctant Voters in Uganda 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN KAMPALA 


EITHER the Colonial Secretary nor the nationalist politicians 

of Uganda*can be much encouraged by the final electoral 
registration figures for Buganda. The reluctance of potential 
Buganda voters to exercise their right was maintained up to the 
end of the registration period on October 31st. Although extra 
time was allowed, only 34,582 people registered to vote in the 
forthcoming elections for the newly constituted legislative council 
of Uganda. 

The total of registrations for Uganda as a whole was 1,295,490. 
This figure represents about 75 per cent of those entitled to vote 
outside Buganda. In contrast, the number of registtations in 
Buganda itself is probably not much above § per cent of the poten- 
tial electorate. Apathy may have played a part in this small turn- 
over, and fear certainly did, especially among the non-Baganda 
sections of the population. There are fairly large numbers of 
Africans from other parts of the protectorate living in Buganda and 
these, it seems, tended not to register. The large (approximately 
50,000) Asian population, which is mainly concentrated in Buganda, 
also seems to have hung back. As the Asians, not the Europeans, 
are the settlers in Uganda, they have much to lose, and some 
circumspection on their part is understandable ; but pusillanimous 
ieadership contributed to their excessive caution. The really 
important fact, however, is that thousands of Baganda who are 
qualified to vote chose not to register. Probably they abstained 
partly out of loyalty to the Kabaka’s government and partly out of 
fear, of the consequences of going against its known wishes. 

This deliberate turning away from democracy is anomalous and 
ironical: anomalous because of the number of people in other 
parts of Africa who would like to vote and cannot, and ironical 
because it is an apparent justification of the contention that Uganda 
is not ready for self-government. The British find themselves 
thrusting democracy upon an unwilling people, and in part are 
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themselves to blame for this incongruous situation. Until quite 
recently, the protectorate government and the Colonial Office were 
thinking in terms of a very, very gradual withdrawal from East 
Africa, and now that timetables have been shortened they have 
been taken by surprise. 

This lack of foresight is demons:rated, for instance, in the diffi- 
cult problems arising over the Africanisation of the civil service. 
The report of the Uganda Economy Commission of 1960 com- 
mented on the strong tradition of paternalism still existing in the 
administration ; this leads to overstaffing and an unwillingness, to 
risk giving responsibility to the newer members of the service. 
Similarly, it could be said that not enough has been done to educate 
the public in the use of its democratic privileges and responsibilities. 
At this late date it has been found necessary to hold a special con- 
ference for party organisers to make sure they have mastered their 
job in time for the elections. It is also true that the British attitude 
to the future of Buganda has been somewhat inconsistent. The 
195§ agreement gave the kingdom of Buganda a remarkable 
degree of autonomy ; but the protectorate and British governments 
continued to assume that it would grow naturally into the futury 
integrated Uganda nation. 


HE failings of the African politicians have also been shown up 
by Buganda’s evident antipathy to democratic processes. 
Electoral registration was a test of the political parties in Buganda, 
and it showed quite clearly that the nationalist parties —- recom- 
mended their followers to register are less strong than the Buganda 
government which dictated abstention. The decision of the Baganda 
traditionalists to reject the opportunity to dominate the future 
Uganda parliament is a demonstration of their sincerity, if not much 
of a tribute to their sense. There is no doubt that if the Kabaka’s 
government had decided to take part in the elections it could get 
its candidates elected for most constituencies in Buganda, and a 
party based on royalist principles could have commanded support 
from outside Buganda as well. But instead, the traditionalists in the 
Lukiko, whose ideas the Kabaka’s government has so far supported. 
Rave opted for the denial of democracy and Ugandan unity. 

This is unpalatable to other African leaders besides the politicians 
who are the rivals of the traditionalists in Buganda. The recent 
conference of the Pan-African Freedom Movement for East and 
Central Africa (reported in The Economist on October 29th), 
passed a resolution condemning “ most strongly ” the existence of 
tribalist elements in Uganda, as shown in the Buganda secession 
move. At atime when Mr Nyerere and Mr Mboya are advocating 
a federation of East Africa, Uganda's lack of enthusiasm for such 
plans would be bad enough without Buganda’s threatened secession 
from Uganda—and all that this would reveal of the strength of the 
centrifugal forces in African political life. 
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Britain’s fastest express 
hauls up to 500 tons— 
- achieves over 90 mph... 


‘ 


_... AND BRISTOL SIDDEL 


\ 
One of ‘the largest manufacturers yf motive power units in the 
world, Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited produce Maybach* 
diesel engines. 
This isa British Railwaysdiesel hydraulic locomotive powered 
by two Maybach Type MD 650 12-cylinder engines. each devel 
oping 1.152 hp The locomotive, w hich is one of those being 


built by British Railways at their Swindon works, can haul 


up to 500 tons and reach a speed of 90 mph Over 200 Bristol 
Niddel ] Mayba h die sel FHTNES have already hes vee deved hy 
British Railways alone. 

ene Sea ahaa, 


We gi 


! 

Covering a power range from 300 to 3,000 hp, Maybach diesels 
are adapted for a great, variety of applications from rail 
traction and marine propulsion to electrical generation and 
many other industrial installations 

Bristol Siddeley May hach diesels eambhine the best performance 
and de sign qualitie sof h igh medium and lou speed die welenqiues: 
light weight and compactness; excellent thermal efficiency : 
and extremely long lite. They regularly achieve m jor over 


haul lives of between 12.000 and 16.000 hours. 


* Under licence from Maylach-Motorenban Gab, 


“Sind BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 
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(BUT I READ THE SUNDAY TIMES!) 


He talks like a man who had a transatlantic line 
direct to Senator Jack Kennedy's and Vice- 
President Nixon's offices. In fact the only edge 
he has on his colleagues in all matters of 
politics and international affairs is that he reads 
The Sunday Times. 

Reads it for unprejudiced, accurate, penetrating 


-" man. Asareall the pagesof this fastest-growing, 


independent Sunday newspaper. 

Science, The Arts, World news, Business, and 
practically every aspect of life today are treated 
with a style that makes The Sunday Times 
a delight. Join its two and a half million 
well-informed — and constantly growing — 


reporting and analysis. Important, this, toevery: | readers this week-end! 
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Twilight Over the Seine? 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


ILL the Cité-Lumiére be plunged into darkness and Paris, 
WY once the capital of culture, be delivered to the Philistines ? 
Though not accepting the inevitability of such a fate, a well-known 


publisher has now sounded the alarm. In a brief but pungent 
pamphlet*, M. Augoulvent lists the symptoms of crisis. First, 
French publishing is not keeping up with the times. Whereas in 
Britain over 20,000 new titles are published annually and in Russia 
well over 30,000, France is losing ground with about 12,000. 
Secondly, the French share in the world book trade has dwindled. 
Thirdly, the home market, which accounts for four-fifths of total 
sales, is not growing fast enough. An old-fashioned system of pro- 
duction, which prevents specialisation and standardisation, and an 
old-fashioned system of distribution keep costs too high. As a 
result, books, particularly good books, cannot achicve wide enough 
sales. 
Not all these symptoms are specifically French ; nor can all the 
remedies be found within the publishing business. The relative 
drop in exports of French books, which still, however, amount in 
value to about £8 million a year, to som: extent reflects the 
decline of French influence, the fall of the French empire and 
the gradual disappearance of French-reading middle classes, par- 
ticularly in eastern Europe. More disquieting is the relative stag- 
nation at home. The number of new titles in 1958 was only 25 
per cent higher than in 1938—in Britain the increase was 37 per 
cent—and only twice the level of 1828. It is true that some of the 
books now have a much wider circulation, but the proportion of 
trash has probably risen as well. 

Views on how serious the situation really is naturally differ 
within an industry where giants mingle with dwarfs and the pros- 


*“L'Edition Francaise Au Pied du Mur.” 


By Paul Angoulvent 
Presses Universitaires. de France, 1960. 88 pages. f 


6 new francs. 


perous with the nearly bankrupt. Officially, there are 1,341 pub- 
lishers 6f “ books, pictures and postcards.” But an inquiry car- 
ried out by the profession and answered by 450 book publishers 
showed that 272 of them used less than 20 tons of paper a year, 
that 259 employed less than five people and that only 13 had more 
than 100 employees. Some of the names are world famous. There 
is Gallimard, the pacemaker of the inter-war years, whose NRF 
imprint is said to be found on 70 per cent of the output of French 
creative literature. Houses with long traditions, like Flammarion, 
Albin Michel or Calmann-Lévy, have managed to keep going, thanks 
to their impressive back-lists. Newcomers have succeeded in making 
a place for themselves by combining best-sellers (Francoise Sagan 
and Minou Drouet for Julliard ; “ Don Camillo” and now “ Le 
Dernier des Justes ” for the ambitious Editions du Seuil) with new 
series and steady earners in various fields. M. Angoulvent’s 
own Presses Universitaires de France provides a good example of 
drive and enterprise. Lastly, a small house, Les Editions de Minuit, 
has managed to survive, pinning its hopes on the New Novel and 
daring to print unpalatable books about Algeria. (Books dealing 
with torture rather than sex are now to be found under Parisian 
counters.) 

Fortune has not smiled on all. In a trade so full of risks, 
where medium-term loans are indispensable and long-term ones, 
which could enable the publisher to wait for success, so hard to 
get, many have fallen by the wayside or found themselves in finan- 
cial straits. Several, the art publishers first of all, have apparently 
turned to Hachette for support. Hachette is a dominant figure. 
It is a publisher in its own right, but it is also the biggest whole- 
saler in the country ; it distributes, for instance, the whole of 
Gallimard’s output. Many see in this concentration a healthy 
trend towards greater efficiency ; only a few are frightened by the 
shadow of monopoly. ; 
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The economics of publishers are particu- 
larly odd in the field of fiction. In France the 
peculiarity is accentuated by the literary 
stakes, held towards the end of the year, 
which determine the commercial winners. 
This does not mean that books winning no 
ae are necessarily unsuccessful. “ Bon- 
Sie ristesse,” with 800,000 copies 

—_ contrary, and oe 
ceedtien ve their assured public. But 
for — of = novels during the 
year terary are important. 
About this time, de josie: of the main 


y the most interest- 
ing. Its winner is assured a sale of 100,000 
copies and most of them exceed that figure. 
Last *s winner, “Le Dernier des 
Justes,” is now approaching the 400,000 


All this inevitably influences publishers’ 
decisions. About 3,000 copies are printed 
of first editions of new novels. Even if all 
were sold, so the publishers say, the opera- 
tion would net be really profitable. On the 
other hand, since the cost of paper, print- 
ing and stitching accounts for roughly two- 
fifths of the price, think ic worth taking 
the risk in order to have more runners in 
the race for the Sesery stakes. The winners 
should’ pay for the heavy overheads all 
round. Prices of novels are worked out on 
a basis of the expected combination of wins 
and losses. 


Fiction accounts for about 
one-quarter of the new titles. 
Production in other fields is less 
governed by chance. It is true 
that non-fiction also has jts best- 
sellers and here the 


search is more fOr steady sellers 


grown very much. The biggest 

increases are in medicine and the pure 

sciences. There are also many more 

textbooks published, but publishers com- 

lain that their profitability is diminished 
ceaseless changes of syllabus and by the 


existence of innumerable textbooks for the 


same subject. The universal complaint, 
however, is about the book trade and its 
inability to encourage the distribution of 
anything but quick sellers. 


The number of bookshops with enough 
room to display a wide range of books and 
to keep important stocks, and with assistants 
educated enough to advise customers,’ is 
dwindling. The 33 per cent discount book- 
sellers are allowed on the fixed price is 
supposed to heap them alive, It has not 
always done so. Moreover, mainten- 
ance is no longer protected by law oo 
tomers are trying to get a discount, and 
pace ten to pees oredig 

easy income, 
saamaieee set are increasingly reluctant to 
ee of culture that are harder 
to sell. 
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The remedy M. Angoulvent proposes in 
his pamphlet is significant. He suggests the 
creation of two separate networks: le circutt 
lettré and le circuit populaire, which can 
be roughly translated as culture and enter- 
tainment, or highbrow and lowbrow. For 
the former, the state should make a legal 
exception, back the fixed price and thus 
enable the bookshops, with the help of the 
full discount, to do their job properly. 
Indeed, he maintains, money should be 
— a ene Soe ee to set 

model bookshops in main French 
one. Lowbrow books, on ve other hand, 
could be left to the law of the market, along 
with socks or refrigerators. (Publishers 
would decide into which network they 
want to introduce their book; some 
could go into both, but would no longer 
be protected.) 

This division points to the core of the 
ptoblem. A French publisher, asked about 
the impact of the paperback revolution, 
replied tersely that Frenchmen were the 
first revolutionaries. The only difference, 
he argued, is that in Anglo-Saxon countries 
the paperback is a reward for success, 
whereas France can try out a book as a 

perback, the reward for which is a hard 
bover. The argument is ingenuous, but it 
misses the critical point of mass circulation. 
The success of the Livre de Poche, which 
under gaudy covers but at a cheap price 
(about three shillings) ides literary 
works from Aragon to Zola, shows that 
oS ee ee 

Otherwise, books in gen- 
on are not cheaper in France 
than in Britain; the price of 
novels for instance, usually 


and 


y 
dian French books have in 
common with British - 
backs is the absence of d 
covers, 


Here lies the heart of the 
matter. In France and else- 
¢ those engaged in the making 
selling of books will read with interest 
Angoulvent’s suggestions for stream- 
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By Kat Lvon Mix 
Cwcversity of Kansas Pre 
426 Pdges. 42s. 
Conversation with Max 
By S. N: Behrman 
Ham.sh Hamilton 


Wwrine 


260 pages 


KELONG to the Beardsley period.” said 


Max Beerbohm, truthtully, ‘in a 
famous essay. It is with the artists of that 
period, and particularly with its writers. that 
bo.h these books are. mainly concerned. 
Both will fascinate lovers of literary gossip, 
so crammed are they with amusing and 
touching anecdotes, and students of the 
nine ies will find much new material to 
interest them. But the larger questions 
about the nineties remain unexamined. In 
England, as in France, it was the seed-time 
of the Modern movement, and it remains 
a pressing task, for some luerary historian 
and critic, to see the artists of the period in 
coherent relationship with each other, to 
number their works, and to evaluate their 
achievement, 

Nevertheless, Mrs Mix has pursued her 
own line very fruitfully. Taking for granted 
thar the reputations of James, Beardsley and 
Yeats can look after themselves at this time 
of day, she hag not allowed them to take up 
undue space in her history of the “ Yellow 
Book,” while deliberately crowding her can- 
vas with the lesser figures who crowded 
the magazine's pages. By taking the snpall 
fry rather than the big she manages to tell 
us a great deal about the age in which so 
many poor creatures took the road through 
La Bohéme that led, as Murger said, to 
the Academy, to the lunatic asylum or 
to the morgue. In the process she explodes 
the mych that the “ Yellow Book * was dan- 
gerously vicious. Beardsley’s obscenities 
she dismisses as schoolboyish, and it was 
a French novel, not, as reported, the 
“Yellow Book,” that Wilde was carrying 
under his arm when they arrested him. She 
attempts no definite assessment of the value 
of the magazine, for reasons finely expressed 
in her closing paragraph ; but any future 
writer on the nineties will surely find her 
picture invaluable, both for ‘the details it 
provides and for the good sense and good 
nature with which it ts painted. 

Mr Behrman’s book seis out to charm 
and does so, in spite of a gushing tone. Mr 
Behrman, who met Max Beerbohm a few 
years before his death, kept very full notes 
of their various conversations and, with the 
help of lavish quotations from Beerbohm’s 
writings, has made a book out of them. For 
this we must be eternally grateful, as Beer- 
bohm was a born raconteur, and his talk 
seems to have consisted almost entirely of 
reminiscence about his friends, living and, 
more commonly, dead. The Beardsley 
period springs to life again in every'story, 


and Max 


7 


whole. cheerfully absurd 
offset Mrs Max's 
sombre evocation. Mostly this is due 

‘tbohm’s whimsy, which made him 
brilliant a saarist. “ Where lite throws the 
hon and the mouse together. Max's heart 
is invariably captured by the mouse.” 
Measured against a mouse, even Henry 
James seems to be merely mountainous. 
ra her than imposing: The most shocking 
thing in “ Conversation with Max” 1s the 
caricature showing The Master listening at 
i married couple's bedroom door in the 
— hours of the morning, his eye rolling 
apptehensively the while, his body poised 
for instant flight. 

Mr Behrman has not succeeded in depict- 
ing his own hero so perceptively. The 
genile old tabby dealt many deep wounds 
in his younger days, and many of his 
opinions, as quoted here, are characteristic 
but silly: Lawrentians will jump on read- 
ing that their hero was stark, staring mad ; 
on psycho-analysis and modern painting 
Beerbohm had the same views as any other 
crusty old gentleman of his generation. And 
a critic may wonder how he could bear to 
live for so long in the atmosphere of his 
secretary's warm Teutonic devotion. or 
accept so complacently Mr Behrman’s 
Boswellian ardour. 

Both these books are well worth read- 
ing ; but what a pity that u needed Ameri- 
cans to write them. Can British writers 
really afford to neglect their 


1 so. on the 
a fasmon as to more 
to 
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Past ¢ 


Old Hickey Never Forgot 
Memoirs of William Hickey 


Edited by Peter Quennell 


Hutchinson. 452 pages. 42s. 


ICKEY may have been one of those auto- 

biographers * who recollect their past 
passions in order to inter them in a quiet 
cemetery.” But he says he began his 
memoirs in 1809 to banish the boredom of 
retirement in Beaconsfield ; and even if he 
did bury his passions there was no humbug 
about the funeral. There is no morbid 
eroticism or maudlin repentance in his 
recollections ; any regret for folly or sin 1s 
rational and honest. He was essentially of 
his age—that century which Strachey 
praised as “the heartless, irreverent. 
indecent eighteenth century ™ ; though it is 
doubtful if Strachey would have found it or 
Hickey very congenial. The Bloomsbury 
Set’s mental and moral peccadillos were far 
removed by time and temperament from the 
rogueries of “ Mrs Kelly and her bevy of 
beauties in Arlington Street,” or of “ The 
Lady Abbess and her Nuns” in Berkeley 
Row ; not to mention those of less select 
ladies like “ Blasted Bet Wilkinson” or 
Sally Brent. Hickey lived life before he 
wrote about it in the clear small writing that 
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THE OXFORD HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
VOLUME XII 


The Reign of George III 
1760-1815 

J. STEVEN WATSON 

Anvbody with the 


an read his 


will find m« 


ig 
text-book with ¢ 
wtrotita Wistant 


‘ 
chiA, J. HW. PLUMI 


A Short History of 
Technology 


From Earhest AD. 1900 


Times lo 
T. K. DERRY and 
TREVOR I. WILLIAMS 


A completely new work, not an abridge: 
famous five-volume History of Technol 
history of technology is shown against thc 
background of world history—political, ccor 


and social 800 page 6, 353 text-fgures 


The Oxford Book of 
Wild Flowers 


Illustrated by B. E. NICHOLSON 
Text by S$. ARY and GREGORY 


Some 350 Briush wild flowers, most of them 
drawn life size, are beautifully ilustrated in tull 
colour. The text, printed opposite the 
Hlustrations, gives brief descriptions and is 
upplemented by numerous diagram ) 


, 
fu wour Pilates 


Bitter Herbs 


A I ttle Chronicle 
MARGA MINCO 


A Jewish schoolgirl’s moving ace: 
Nazi-occupied Holland 
Translated by ROY EDWARDS 
no book has succeeded more brniliantly in 
capturing the atmosphere of those brutish umes 


STELLA FRANK in 
29 line dt 


THE SUNDAY 
tongs 10 


TIMES 
od. ne 


New volumes in 

THE WORLD'S CLASSICS: 

E. M. FORSTER 

The Longest Journey 

With an Introduction by the author 
STEPHEN CRANE 

The Red Badge of Ccurage 


and other Stories 


Five Heroic Plays 
Edited wath an tr duct by BONAMY DOBREE 
Rs. Od. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ae :y 


~ 


ae 





Bullock 


' ERNEST BEVIN, 
VOL. 1 Hus. S0- 


Priestley 


WESTERN MAN 
42/- 


Boswell 
BOSWELL FOR THE 
—a 


Galsworthy | & 


THE FORSYTE SAGA 
New, leother-bound de-luxe edition, 
Iilus. 5 gns 


Coward 


POMP AND 
CIRCUMSTANCE 
18/- 


Ismay 


THE MEMOIRS OF 


LORD ISMAY 
42'- 


Moraes 


GONE AWAY 


is - 


Hastings 
LIFE AND CASES OF 


SIR PATRICK HASTINGS | 
by H. ea Hyde 


(5 DEC) 


HEINEMANN 


| work is simple. 


| brutal “ protector,” 
| of the unbalanced Peter 


| @ Mahommedan riot in Calcutta. 


fills over seven hundred pages of a huge 
vellum-bound rome. 

The first two of the four volumes pub- 
lished between 1913 and 1925 are combined 
in this book; butswith some expurgated 
frankness reinserted and some dullness cur- 
tailed. The result is a most attractively pro- 
duced story of a remarkable life. Its frame- 

t up in his lawyer 
father’s comfortable William was 


was removed both from West- 
minster and a private tutor’s. He 


financed 
__ his dissipations from the family firm’s funds 


Be 


was sent to Madras to 


make good as a 


Ht 


Indiaman’s captain to 


But he also earned, partly by his cool 


| indifference to the| threats of Elijah Impey, 


CJ, and the sinister Philip Francis, a passage 


| home to present a se subscribed petition 


Impey’s flagrant judicial 
While engaged on this 


mission (and the enjoyment of an elastic 
expenses account) he won the love of 
Charlotte Barry whom he rescued from her 
an unpleasant member 
clan. She 
returned with him to India, where they lived 
devotedly together for the rest of her very 


_ short life. 


A sad end to this volume ; but not, one 
hopes, to Mr Quennell’s interest in Hickey, 
whose later success is as fascinating as its 
unpromising prelude. For Hickey was more 
than a profligate: his physical toughness, 


his remarkable athletic, as well as his 


| alcoholic and amorous, feats .won popu- 
| larity’; but the men 


were always ready 
to help him were a ed by his mental 
energy and resource, as well as by that 
magnetic personal quality that once enabled 


| him, a clerk in his teens, to bend the trucu- 
| lent Thurlow to his will. Hickey’s recollec- 
|. tions never degenerate into anecdotage ; he 
| iis a natural reporter of low life in London 
| and high life im India ; of record-breaking 


storms at sea; of 

t George’s Fields, and 
His por- 
= are brilliant ; sharp, but not unkind 
where they are deservedly deadly. 

At sixty he relied on his memory, because 
his journals were lost in a hurricane ; but 


gallops ; of catast 
the Wilkes riots in 


Mr Quennell is satisfied that he made few 


serious errors. He was not one of 

“ old men ” who, according to Duff Cooper, 
“forget.” Luckily for us, Old Hickey 
never forgot. 
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Tariff Avoidance 
The Modern Smuggler | 


By David E. Walker. 


Secker and Warburg. 252 pages. 18s. 


oR the serious student like the profes- 
sional smuggler and the professional 
preventer of smuggling, this book is ‘too 
general ; but for the ordinary reader, the 
do-it-yourself amateur in this field and the 
armchair sleuth, and that includes most of 
us, it is a first class introduction to a 
fascinating subject. It is readable, cnter- 
taining and refreshingly blunt. 
S ing exists, as it always has m4 
deen, wherever there are 
to free trade. i fo. eb aoleatienas Bet 
smuggling went oyt of fashion in Britain. 
where it had a long and sometimes dis- 
tinguished history, when people started 
reading The Economist in the 1840s. It 
came in again a century later, when 
the policies of Peel and Gladstone were 
set aside. Whether these impediments 
take the form of prohibitions, restrictions, 
customs duties or monopolies, Mr Walker 


is ready to show us, with drugs, gold, 
; diamonds 


and Swiss watches as his main 


* examples, how smugglers have evaded them. 


The chapter on Swiss watches in the post- 
war period is particularly interesting, partly 
no doubt because it is so ne’r to the bone. 

One of the nicest things about this book 
is Mr Walker’s honesty and fairness. He 
is not afraid to wash Britain's very dirty 
nineteenth century Chinese opium linen in 
public, or to debunk America’s current 
smugness on the subject. He will prob- 
ably offend some anti campaigners by 
his careful and thoughtful distinction 
between the viciously commercialised 
traffic in opiates and the traditional trade in 
the “family doctor” drugs like Indian 
hemp, but most people who know the poor 
in Africa and Asia will welcome it. In his 
final chapters, too, he is not afraid to pro- 
claim his open admiration and respect for 
the economy and efficiency of the British 
Customs and Excise. 

He is perhaps a little less than fair with 
his theme that “ the history of ae in 
Britain is an obituary notice 

tive,” forgetting that many sais 

the poblic us for Gale juioeey goed, and be 

as for privat and he 

is a good deal less than fair when, in speak- 

ing of the smuggling of Jews and arms into 

Palestine, he ignores the obligations to the 

Arabs which Britain's mandate there 
demanded. 

Mr Walker's researches eventually led 
him, of course, to Tangier. A somewhat 
passé Tangier, he found; but, still full 
enough of mystery, it seems to have con- 
cealed from him some of its more outré 

smuggling techniques, and to have misled 
him into vetiovion that the British seized 
the town from the Spaniards and that Jews 
are still smuggled out of Spain. 

Some of the most interesting and now 
very topical chapters are about gold, which 
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he correctly assesses as th: financial thread 
of international smuggling. He notes, 
among other fascinating miter alia, that 
about £300 million worth of British gold 
sovereigns are still in hoards or in circula- 
tion in the outside world. He explains the 
meaning and the working of gold more 
clearly than mapy economists and one only 
wishes his book: had been wri:ten when one 
studied pelitical economy. 


Editormanship 


th Friendly Candour 


By Edward Weeks. 
Hu chinson. 301 pages. 25s. 


HE editor of the Atlantic Monthly has” 


put together a quietly delightful, and 
extremely instructive, scrapbook “* The 
Years with Ross’,” he says at one point, 
“was our most popular feature since the 
war.” Mr Thurber’s brilliant book about the 
great New Yorker editor was as different 
from these reflections as Ross was from Mr 
Weeks. But both books are basically about 
the art and craft, and sheer hard work, of 
editing ; and both prove again that the best 
sort of talk is shop. 


Apart from bits of nostalgic autobio- 
graphy, Mr Weeks’s thread is how writers 
are found, ideas struck off and writing 
shaped, with endless and understanding 
patience, for printing. The beads on the 
necklace are the writers themselves: the 
modest and astonishing pair, Nordhoff and 
Hall, carving out the Bounty Trilogy ; the 
Whiteoaks saga, which nearly never started 
when Miss de la Roche's first Jalna book 
,was turned down by a reader as too 
“unseemly”; Harvey Cushing, “ taut, 
decisive ” and as perfectionist over style and 
type as in his great surgery ; Hans Zinsser, 
the bacteriologist, who “had within him 
the resources of four men, and it wa’ part 
of his greatness that he kept all four actively 
employed throughout his life”; Agnes 
- Newton Keith, who wrote first out of the 
blue from North Borneo, suffered captivity 
with her husband and child by the Japanese 
but went back east as soon as possible after 
the war, and successively told the whole tale 
for the Atlantic. Every time the catalyst, 
the simple man who steered the person 
deftly to the printed page of book or maga- 
zine, was Mr Weeks himself, whose zest for 
persons is precisely the source of his editing 
achievement. ‘ 

Mr Weeks’s own quality is that, rooted 
fast in the traditional life and letters of New 
England—he never seems not to have been 
with the Atlantic, and his essay on Thoreau’s 
Walden pond is the most revealing thing in 
the book—he can still look outwards, and 
travel the world with open eyes. At his desk 
he is obviously the most meticulous of 
editors ; his chapter on “over and under 
editing ” is a professional gem ; but he goes 
30,000 miles a year “in search of new 
stimuli.” . 


_. 
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A survey of modern trade unionism 


THE BARGAINERS | 


by George Cyriax and Rebert Oakeshott 


“As nearly objective a study of the present-day problems of trade 
unionism as has yet been published, and it is refreshingly practical 
in its approach.’ ALASTAIR WARREN, GLASGOW HERALD. 21/- 


The Anatomy of 
Partnership 


T. R. M. CREIGHTON 


This survey of present-day Southern Rhodesia 
and the central African federation presents 
the essential background to the Monckton 
Report. 25 


Tshekedi Khama 


MARY BENSON 
The story of Tshekedi Khama, the Chief of 
Bechuanaland, as a man and a statesman, 
by a young South African who worked for 
him. (Dec. 2nd) Ly 


THE STORY OF THE 


Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland 


A. J. HANNA 


* We badly need a serious history of Central 
Africa and Dr Hanna's vivacious and 
adult narrative is the first to appear in 
print.”"-—-Niw STATESMAN, 21 


Our Developing 
World 


DUDLEY STAMP 
* A highly readable introduction to world 
problems of production, population and 
resource Management." — TRIBUNE. 21 


Chemicals in Food 


§& Farm Produce 


their harmful effects 
FRANKLIN BICKNELL 


A comprehensive discussion of those chemi- 
cals which, as a result of modern agricultural 
and industrial methods, are now present 
in food. 126 


FABER AND 


Memories 


~ §& Commentaries 


IGOR STRAVINSKY & 
ROBERT CRAFT 


A new series of conversations with Stravinsky, 
ranging over a wide variety of topics. With 
22 photographs and musical examples. 25 


Judaism 


LEON ROTH 


A study of the mainstream of Jewish religious 
thought by a former Professor of Philosophy 
in the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 25 


Nations 
and Empires 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


“This book covers a wide field: the past 
history of power politics as well as the present 
international situation. [Dr Niebuhr's] critical 


is aS astringent as ever.”"—PHILIP 


TOYNBEE, OBSERVER. 2s 


The Edge 
of the Sword 


CHARLES DE GAULLE 


* An essay on leadership . . . which makes 
the pronouncements of some British generals 
look as profound as the reflections of a prep- 
school games master.”"— TIME AND TIDE. 16, 


Tolstoy 


or Dostoeusky 


an essay in contrast 
GEORGE STEINER 


“I felt, from this book, the shock and 
impact of creative art itself...—c. P. snow, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH, w/- 


FABER LTD 
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Two Laureates 


By André Gid 
Chatto & Windus. 187 pages. 
Mémoires Intérieurs 
By Francois Mauriac 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 248 pages. 215. 
Ya 
books been published, in transla- 
tion, at the same time: Gide’s last common- 
place book—en informal sequel to his 
diaries, which he wrote in his last years and 
was still writing when he died; and M. 
Mauriac’s latest book, a substitute for the 
rite, a 


16s. 


literature, deeply interested in life and in 
themselves ; both writers of world reputa- 
tion ; both men of comfortable means, able 
to pursue their own interests (M. Mauriac 
oS it up in an admirable phrase: “ the 
enchanted house and park of Le ee 
Meaulnes was my native homeland ”’) ; and 
each warmly attached to the other. Yet in 
all matters of belief, wholly opposed: Gide 
immoralist, M. Mauriac the pious 
catholic ; and this opposition between Gide 
and his catholic friends gave rise to one of 
the great literary debates of the century. 
Gide’s book is light and charming, though 
ae of the horror (to others, not to 
his life come through. 
ere of an old man who has no 
regrets and who loses nothing of the zest 
of his passionate life-work of self-examina- 


A Great 


Marcus Samuel: First Viscount Bearsted 


By Robert Henriques. 


Barrie and Rockliff. 688 pages. 42s. 


Fx good histories have been written 
about the oil industry, and hardly any 
of the men who built it have had a satisfac- 
tory biography. For one thing, some of the 
struggles out of which the industry emerged 
were rough, and once the great men had 
emerged from them on to the gracious 
plateaux of their later lives as millionaires 
and public figures, they themselves showed 
little enthusiasm for reconstructing in detail 
how they got there. 


The great companies that they left behind, 
grown serene and institutional, now cultivate 
public relations, but the image they seek to 
project is understandably different from the 
picture that their predecessors, in Rocke- 
feller’s day, had to work hard to conceal. 
Only eight years ago the combinations of the 

ups in the nineteen-twenties were the 
subject of active anti-trust proceedings 


‘under the laws in Washington. There are 


tion and self-expression ; it is the last act of 
Don Gi with no Commendatore and 
a happy end to the meal. 


M. Mauriac’s substitute for a biography 


is a rambling and causerie with 
very little order about it. Apart from a 
few childhood memories and descriptions 
of his beloved countryside, it is nearly all 
about never about his own, if 
one excludes a final passage about a novel 
which he never expects to write. Nor is it 
ever about books as such: he is more in- 
terested in authors than in books, and moss 
of all in their moral and religious signi 
ficance. It is quite unlike anything that 
could be written today in the Anglo-Saxon 
world, and one asks oneself why it should 
have been translated: it is a French book, 
mostly about French th t and literature, 
and can mean little to those who do not 
read French. There are long passages of 
obscure thought and over-fine writing ; but 
where M. Mauriac feels most deeply, the 
sun pierces through and he is fascinating. 
He is best on the three authors that have 
meant most to him: Racine, Pascal and 
Gide. His chapter on Gide, condemnatory 
but and affectionate, is fascinat- 
ing and casts, as he claims, “ some light on 
the reasons for that sort of blundering busy- 
bodying of which André Gide’s catholic 
friends were guilty during his life.” 

Gide is translated by Mr Justin O’Brien 
and M. Mauriac by Mr Gerard Hopkins ; 
both accredited translators of their authors, 
who do their work admirably, though Mr 
O’Brien falls short at times of the lightness 
of Gide’s style. 


Oilman 


passages in the oil industry’s early history 


that are still not quite academic. 

All the same, the pioneers of the modern 
oil industry enormously affected human life 
today, and their struggles and ventures are 
an important part of human history, which 
needs to be told. Mr Robert Henriques has 
performed a great service by subjecting the 
life of Marcus Samuel, the founder of the 
“ Shell” Trans and Trading y 
as well as of rchant bank that still 
carries on business under his name, to a 
close and almost extravagantly detailed 
scrutiny. rs not specially interested 
in oil will in it many fascinating side- 
lights on nineteenth-century London and 
the nineteenth-century commercial world, 
as well as on the social history of the Jews 
in England. Marcus Samuel’s descendants 
married into the old and lofty Anglo-Jewish 
families, which would not have thought of 
having ‘him to dinner before he became Lord 
Mayor of London and a country gentleman. 
The author of this book is a member of one 
of those families, and his understanding of 
the social complexes involved in Marcus 
Samuel’s life gives it an added dimension. 
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When Samuel died in re the 
and files accumulated in banking house. 
which had managed the “ Shell” - 
until the doy of tes maatir th te Bevel 
— ae See Se a 
charity. Much of the 
ssstaalal rye out bib life thereby disappeared, 
irretrievably, and the history of his part in 
the creation of the world oil industry was 
left to be written, to the extent that it was 
itten at all, from the recollections of his 
opponents. Mr Henriques and his assistants 
have had a See search for material in 
London, the Hague, Paris and the United 
States. "They have found enough to recon- 
struct the almost incredible way in which he 
ran a worldwide oil business with a handful 
of clerks and'relatives and virtually none of 
the geologists, engineers, chemists and mis- 
cellaneous experts without whom no oil man 
would put a foot down nowadays. 

Step by step, the almost uncanny way .is 
shown in which Samuel, when at the height 
of his powers, took and ‘carried out brilliant 
and far-reaching decisions with none of the 


, right data to work on. Novel commercial 


principles (such as the supposed Deterding 
principle of the “ straight line ”) which have 
since been presented as strokes of genius 
by ome great man or the other presented 
themselves to him as ordinary business 
common sense. The book also reconstructs 
in great detail the chapter, which needed 
illumination, of Samuel's relations with 
Deterding and the process of attrition on 
Deterding’s part which ended \in 1907 with 
the merger of “ Shell ” and Royal Dutch on 
that gave the predominance to Royal 
tch ; the forty-sixty relationship then 
established remains the basic structure of the 
Royal Dutch-Shell group today. 
Marcus Samuel’s commercial mistakes in 
late middle age contributed heavily to that 
process, and for those mistakes his astonish- 
ing habit of taking huge industrial decisions 
intuitively, without industrial knowledge or 
— technical advice, was in part respon- 
si 
Also responsible were his own character 


acceptance, the counterpart of Jewish exclu- 


‘ sion from society and of Jewish sufferings 


peg ry ranean “aby. ord nse 2, me 
part ; a passion for success was com-- 
plemented by an unsparing passion for 
public service. When Mr ues 
remarks that at a critical time for his busi- 
ness affairs “the lunatics of London got 
far more of his attention than did the 
Shell ”"—Samuel was a JP at the time—he is 
not trying to make Samuel ridiculous, but 
is showing how “ the desire to win accept- 
ance through service” was much stronger 
in the man than the desire (strong though 
that must have been) for industrial and com- 
mercial power; 
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Many-Sided ‘Monarch 


Hadrian 


By Stewart Perowne. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 192 pages. 253. 
HEN in AD 86, on the death of his 
father, the young Hadrian, a ten-year- 
old “ colonial” from the town of Italica in 
the Spanish province now called Andalusia, 
was sent to for his education, it was 
to a milieu that promised well for his future 
career. Of the two persons to whom the 
lad was confided, one was his cousin and 
fellow-townsman, Trajan, already practor 
and a prominent general. Two years after 
Hadrian, now 17, arrived on his second visit 
to the metropolis, cousin Trajan was 
Emperor. In dus course Hadrian became 
Trajan’s right-hand man in Rome and on 
eastern battlefields, and in the year AD 117 
his successor in the principate. He was to 
rule the Roman Empire for twenty-one 


A natural sequence has led Mr Perowne 
to follow his two books on the Herodian 
dynasty with this appraisal.of Hadrian: the 
destruction of Jewish Jerusalem was his 
doing.. But Hadrian is a fit subject for a 
new study on his own merits: as the 
monarch whose reign “ marked the zenith 
of the Roman Empire as a political and 
social institution” ; as a man outstanding 
in body and in mind, excelling as athlete 
and soldier, scholar, painter and philhe!lene, 
architect and musician ; a character of the 
Cinquecento in the words of the author, 
“ the universal genius ” in those of H. A. L. 
Fisher. Hadrian traversed his empire both 
in military campaigns and in peaceful pro- 
gresses ; he created the port of Ostia, the 
Roman Pantheon that is still in use as a 
Christian church, the most famous of all 


villas and much else besides. “Noe one 
artist,” as the adthor observes, “ has ever 
left so deep an imprint over so wile an 
area.” 

But Hadrian's greatest achievement was 
one he had not intended and had in fact 
brought about through some aberration 
of judgment. “By elevating,” says Mr 
Perowne, 

a young favourite into godhead he reduced 
polytheism to absurdity and so turned men’s 
minds increasingly to monotheism. By 
obliterating Jerusalem of the Jews he ensured 
that when monotheism prevailed it would 
prevail in its Christian form. 

This book is no yric and the author 
sees his hero whole ; there is no glossing 
over the blemishes. With the frankness of 
a more enlightened age he can examine the 
nature of Hadrian’s attachment to Antinous 
with a freedom denied to John Addington 
Symonds and his fellow Victorians. Some, 
even so, may find it difficult to accept Mr 
Perowne’s conclusion that the relationship 
of the Emperor to the young Bithynian was 
no more than the frustrated, paternal devo- 
tion of a childless man who had longed for 
the children denied him by a tnalevolent and 
selfish wife. 

Hadrian, the provincial from Spain, never 
liked Rome, the imperial city, and its citi- 
zens never liked him. Yet it was in Rome, 
on the bank of the Tiber, that he decreed 
his last resting place, now as Castel Sant’ 
Angelo one of the world’s most photogenic 
buildings, operatically dramatised by 
Puccini. But he died in Baiae, with the 
Bay of Naples to brighten his last days. He 
had never submerged the artist in the man 
of action, and on his deathbed composed the 
little poem on the soul that begins with the 
immortal lines: 
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From “The Fearful Fifties” by David Low: a collection of his cartoons to be published by 
The Bodley Head on November 14th at 20s. 
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Animula, blandula, vagula, 

Hospes comesque corporis 

(Warming. wand’ring little sprite 

Body’s guest and company.) 

As a writer of historical monographs Mr 
Perowne goes from str to strength. 
This one, by reason of depth of its 
understanding (as in his account of the 
beginnings of Christianity) revealed in a 
sustained lucidity of phrase, is easily the 
best of the three. Its readers will hope that 
the series is to be continued. 


The Credit of Priority 


The Penguin Dictionary of Quotations 
By J. M. and M. J. Cohen. 
Penguin. 670 pages. 10s. 6d. 


_ is a delightful book, and immensely 
good value. It contains upwards of 
12,000 quotations, classified under authors, 
with dates, and a very clear index with 
about 16,000 entries. It covers English 
writers from Bede and Alcuin to Amis and 
Osborne, with ample but not equal Ameri- 
can representation, and a large number of 
foreign quotations. There is a great deal of 
Latin and French, mbdstly but not always in 
the original with translation (the aim is to 
give the original words where they are 
familiar and likely to be quoted, but trans- 
lation when only the sense is familiar) ; 
some German and Spanish and a little 
Italian, again usually in the original with 
translation ; very little Greek and Russian, 
in translation only ; and occasional sprink- 
lings from the east (but no Koran and no 
Confucius). The standard literary sources 
are well dealt with ; but the strength of the 
book is its coverage of all those phrases and 
tags that lie at the back of one’s mind, as 
often as not without known provenance. 

The book is designed for the Englishman 
of today not for anyone else ; so modern 
and local sources get a disproportionate 
amount of space, French (the backbone of 
our education) is strongly covered, arid no 
— is paid to literary nobility of origin. 
All is grist to the authors’ mill: verse and 
prose, last words, popular songs, sayings of 
statesmen and others, witticisms, book- 
titles, even advertisements. As a guide- 
book to the mental i imenta of the 
educated Englishman 1960, it should 
have some permanent value. 

Meanwhile, it is not only useful, but also 
remarkably good material for browsing. On 
two successive one can find the 
sources of damnosa hereditas and les enfants 
terribles ; the Commonwealth of Nations 
and U and non-U stand side by side ; the 
Governor of North Carolina is named and 
dated ; both versions are given of Pitt’s last 
words; Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay and Die 
Wacht am Rhein are on the same cB 
is not easy to fault the selection, 
everyone will have his personal a not 

of Dante or Aubrey, rather a 
lot of Browning ; and, alas, only one phrase 
from The Wrong Box, that Golconda of 
unrecognised quotations. But these are 
details: all in all, it is a triumph. 

“ 
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Nelson’s Atlas of 
European Birds 


Professor K. H. VOOUS Preface by Sir A. 
LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON A clear 
and concise description of the life habits of 
the 419 species of birds known to breed in this 
country and the Continent grouped system- 
atically in families, genera, and species, is 
accompanied in each case by an outline map 
in colour making it possible to identify the 
distribution of the bird at a glance. Illustrated 
with arresting plates by the most distinguished 
European ornithological photographers. 355 
half-tone plates. 
14° > 10} 


European Art 


A TRAVELLER’S GUIDE 
WOLFGANG STADLER This unusual 
book will be indispensable to the intelligent 
tourist in Europe. It will enable him or her to 
select at a glance the most important works of 
art, historical buildings and ancient monu- 
ments in more than 800 places of aesthetic 
interest. A biographical section covers some 
300 famous artists. 470 illustrations (106 in 
full colour) and 8 maps. 

9)” «6 42s 


History for 


Beginners 


Drawings by ANTONIO MINGOTE Text 
by JAN READ This delightful book intro- 
duces Spain’s foremost cartoonist. ‘To Min- 
gote, history is as much a subject for humour 
and satire as are the abuses of the present day. 
His drawings have style as well as force. Jan 
Read is best known for his work in films and 
television, including The Blue Lamp. 

oe 7d 15s 


Thomas J. Wise 


CENTENARY STUDIES 
edited by WILLIAM B. TODD Essays by 
John Carter, Graham Pollard and William 
B. Todd. “The whole world knows the story 
of Wise’s forgeries: how he concocted large 
numbers of non-existent first editions . . . and 
used first his skill and then his growing 
authority as a bibliographer to foist them on 
the public . . . What started) as a piece of 
brilliant scholarship has developed into a 
splendid institutional pumpkin of research.’ 
Lhe Econpmist 
93° » 63" Dts 


+ 70s 
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WILLIAM A. ROBSON 


Nationalized Industry 
and Public Ownership 


Primarily an enquiry into the work- 
ing of the British nationalized 
industries during the past ten years, 
‘indispensable for ¢veryone who 
wishes to be properly informed on 
the subject. 

‘A valuable inine of information 
about'the nationalized industries...” 
—The Financial Times 508. 


RUTH GLASS 


Newcomers 

THE WEST INDIANS 

IN LONDON 

The first full and critical account of 
the extent to which the new minority 
group are being accepted in this 
country. 21s. 


GRAHAM HUTTON 


inflation and Society 


‘A contribution to political wisdom 
.., urgently recommended reading.’ 
—The Economist 

‘Exciting, informative and _ chal- 
lenging.’— Statist 15s. 


JAMES S. DUESENBERRY 
and L. E. PRESTON 
Cases and Problems 
in Economics 


Two experienced authors have pro- 
vided a large stock of excellent 


examples to aid in the teaching of 


economics on the basis of real life 
problems. 15s. 
\ 


C. A. BLYTH 


The Use of 
Economic Statistics 


An elementary introduction to the 
sources of economic statistics and 
their uses in answering economic 
questions. The Minerva Series 

28s. cloth 22s. paper 


T. C. BARKER 


Pilkington Brothers | 
and the Glass Industry 


Describes how Pilkingtons have 
grown over the past 133 years from 
a small family business into the huge 
industrial concern of today. 
‘An important historical record of 
the growth and expansion of the 
company.’— The Guardian 
Illustrated 40s. 
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Pseudeponym ? 
The Baldwin Age 
Edited by John Raymond. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode. 248 pages. 25s 


a Baldwin age: 1923 to 1937, says the 
editor of this baker's dozen of essays. 
Was there such a thing, asks the middle- 
aged reviewer ? Half a generation, even in 
a busy time, is a pint-sized age ; it is early 
to define it; Baldwin was hardly, in the 
literal sense, epoch-making ; and the years 
bounded by his tenures of office make an 
unnatural unit. Whichever way round you 
look at them, they rather resemble a kipper. 
Seen from outside, they appear to lack head 
and tail: they have not the dramatic unity 
of the inter-war years. Looked at from 
inside, they fall into two quite separate 
parts, before and after the great depression. 
This ambiguity leaves its mark on the excel- 
lent essays in this book: some are about 
the life and times of Mr Baldwin ; others 
are about the between-war years ; others 
again are about things that happened dur- 
ing that time—the palmary example of the 
last being a fascinating essay by Sir Charles 
Snow about Rutherford and the Cavendish 
Laboratory, which is only casually con- 
nected with Baldwin's England. 

This is perhaps carping by a bald and 
rheumatic critic, to whom these years recall. 
first of all, lively memories and _half-for- 
gotten names of: girls. “ That wasn’t an 
age,” he cries, “that was my youth.” It 
jis hard to look at it as a well-bounded whole 
if one is neither a seventy-year old fellow 
of All Souls, who was inside all the time, 
nor a thirty-year anybody, who never saw 
it. One gets no help from the editor’s fore- 
word, which is flashy and unsubstantial. 
Let the wise reader skip it and turn to Mr 
Robert Biake, on “ Baldwin and the Right.” 
This is the longest, the most substantial 
and the best of these essays. It is only just 
becoming possible to recall Baldwin with- 
out emotion: one has to stand at some dis- 
tance to separate mistakes from faults in so 
tragic a context, and to disentangle grati- 
tude for Sir Winston’s achievement from 
uncritical acceptance of his condemnation 
of Baldwin. Mr Blake takes these prob- 
lems head on and deals with them fairly. 
Baldwin was in some respects a bad thing. 
but he was always a good man. He shared 
many faults with both parties and with most 
of the nation: a hatred of war amounting 
misunderstanding of 
foreign politics ; and a failure, shared by all 
wo came near power, to discover the cause 
and cure of unemployment. 

On this crucial point Mr Wincott’s essay 
on, “ Lessons in Economics ” is fair, com- 
prehensive and free from the vices of hind- 
sight. The same cannot be said for Mr 
A. J. P. Taylor’s treatment of the Labour 
party, a sneering piece of smart-aleckry. 
Mr Wharton writes amusingly abour Social 
Credit and British Fascism, Mr Noel-Baker 
seriously about the League of Nations. 

Among the essays on non-political life, 
Miss Hansford Johnson's sparkling piece on 
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literature stands out a mile. In a few 

she relates the flow and ebb of the f ist 
movement to the change of the times, and 
does kindly justice to thors than 
one would think possible. is and Mr 
Blake’s essay are the high-spots Sf an enter- 
taining book. None of the essays is bad 
except Mr Taylor’s (and he is never dull); 
there is no obvious gap except for the mores 
of the dominant classes—and Mr Sandy 
Wilson has already covered them. 


The House 


In Christ Church Hall 
By Keith Feiling. 


Macmillan. 216 pages. 255. 


HAT image do the words “ The 

House ” evoke in the mind's eye of 
these who know oe ? Wolsey’s 
quadrangle or Wren’s tower, Bullingdon 
bloods or cathedral canons, Lindemann or 
Dean Liddell, Lewis Carroll or William 
Ewart Gladstone? The truth is that 
Christ Church, like Trinity or Eton, is so 
big, the pattern is so diverse, that it has no 
geist like Oriel or Balliol or Winchester. 
It\ is a microcosm of the world itself and 
takes its impress from those who have 
passed through its doors sather than 
imposing one upon them. 

But the larger world most readily thinks of 
Christ Church as the schoolroom of political 
power: for a college cannot produce cleven 
Prime Ministers and nearly as many Vice- 
roys and pretend indifference to the tech- 
nique and discipline of power. These essays 
by one of the great custodians of the spirit 
of Oxford and of Christ Church are there- 
fore particularly refreshing. Taking his 
seat in the great Hall, Sir Keith Feiling has 
drawn on incomparable knowledge of those 
who have imbibed food and learning there 
over four centuries to produce a series of 
portraits of twenty Christ Church men of a 
great diversity of aim and fortune: Richard 
Hakluyt and John Locke, William Penn and 
Edward Pusey, Shaftesbury and Ruskin. 

The portraits balance each other finely. 
In correction of the usual charge that The 
House is an epitome of The Establishment, 
it is useful to be reminded that it is the 
birthplace of Methodism and that Charles 
Wesley got his training in oratory in the 
same hall as‘ has th: hunting horns. 
The college’s strong American connection 
is validated by a sketch of the Pinckney 
brothers of South Carolina, intelligent ser- 
vants of the Revolution. The only two 
public figures portrayed—Rosebery the 
Prime Minister, and Dalhousie the Viceroy 
—-seem to be there primarily because they 
were so unlike what men of power are 
supposed to be. 

‘ For all his works of massive erudition 
Sir Keith is a master of the brief historical 
essay, and here shows his skill to great 
advantage, tracing the ,rivulets and streams 
of personal chronicle from which great 
institutions flow. 


Last Round-up? 

Discovering the Camarguc 

By Monica Krippner. 

Hutchinson. 207 pages. 25s. 

‘ae seems to be fated to destroy the 
delights that give it sustenance. - In 


the last few years, Liechtenstein, Andorra, 
the Costa- Brava and the Lebanese coast 


have all been chilled and gilded by its 


Midas touch ; and its next victim looks like 
being the Camargue, the strange island of 
cattle-breeders and rice-growers in the 
Rhone delta. The Camargue’s hard-riding 
cowboys, its white horses and black bulls, 
its flamingoes, fétes and gypsy pilgrimages 
are perilously photogenic. The wilder 
flamingo-spotters have recently taken to 
zooming over its bird sanctuary in private 
aircraft ; and dude ranches have made their 
appearance. 

The moral of Miss Krippner's book is: 
if you would see the traditional Camargue. 
come quickly before things get out of hand. 
Knowing how the British enjoy discomfort, 
she does her best to attract them by 
emphasising the odds in favour of\ the 
visitors being devoured by mosquitoes, 
flayed by the mistral, struck by lightning, 
choked with dust, frizzled by the heat, 
gored by bulls, swallowed up by marsh, 
louarn or quicksand, and overcharged 
1,000 per cent for the privilege. The 
overcharging is nothing worse than a 
figment of- her arithmetic—the new franc 
affects lots of French people that way, 
too—but the conscientious tourist will 
probably encounter most of the other 
hazards. 

Exposure to Miss Krippner’s style 
should, perhaps, be added to the list ; for, 
while her book is essential réading for any- 
une planning to visit the Camargue, too 
many passages read as if they were: dictated 
in the teeth of the mistral after a hard day 
in the saddle. Even the most sympathetic 
reader will sigh over “one of the most 
unique of Europe’s many pilgrimage 
centres” and “an absolute chorus of 


nightingales,” and he will be appalled to | 


learn that “some pessimists predict the 
total disappearance of the Camargue within 
ten years.” Erosion? H-bomb tests? No: 
the rice-growers are the villains, but, what- 
ever it was they were up to, Miss Krippner 
appears to have scuppered them, for she 

on, in the same sentence: “. . . this 
I do not believe to be true or possible 
now that I have been there some 
months.” 

Her account of the heroic “ Albigensian 
clique” [sic] is marred by ecclesiastical 
bias: “a sympathetic old priest” is not 
always a reliable informant on religious 
conflicts. Simon de Montfort will, one 
trusts, haunt Miss Krippner for making him 
the leader, rather than the scourge, of the 
Albigensians. But her descriptions of 
people and crowd scenes, and of the 
pilgrimages and festivities she witnessed, 
are excellent. 
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CAIRNCROSS: INTRODUCTION 
TO ECONOMICS rd. Edition 
ty ALEC CAIRNCROSS, Professor of Applied 


tconomics at the Laiversity of Glasgow 
4 considerable amount of new maiter ws oncluded 
n this widely used textbook, and much of « has 
peen rewritten 
Can be read with benefit and pleasure Py 
husinessmen and all who take an intelligent io 
in cconomn allasry Accountant's 
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YARDLEY’S INTRODUCTION 
TO BRITISH CONSTITUTIONAL 


LAW 
By D © M YARDLEY. it sia) wes 
DpH 4ONON D Barrister-ct-Law, Lellaw of St 
Lduwnd Hall, Ovford 
The main object of this book is to meet the needs 
Ww university studemts im thew study of con 
stitutional law. and students who are reading for 
Part | of the Bar examunation. but 4 will also be 
~ great awistance to anyone requiring 4 certam 
amount of Knowledge of the law of the Con- 
stituthon 
It is om every way an admirable 
Tomes Literary Sapotement 
22s. Od. mer, Dy port Ie 


HAYDON’S LAW AND 


JUSTICE IN BUGANDA 


By ©. S. HAYDON, a4. Barr ua-la 
formerly Judicial Adviser, Buganda. 


Beudes supplying lawyers with a complete guide 
o the law in Buganda, this work is a fascinating 
study of tribal customs. Mr. Haydon has a pro- 
tound know of his subject, and treats ii in a 
way that appeal to the layman as much as 
to the practitioner 

romisHep ssomTiy 47%. 6d. ve! polar 
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88 Kingsway Loedon WC.2 
viewrcom, 11-12 Bell Yard. Fempte Bar. WC .2 


BENHAM’S ECONOMICS 


the new sixth edition of this celebrated 
thook revised aad 


20 - net. 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT: 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
C. J. Mertheott, M.A., Ph.D. in this new 
edition this major work is 
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The Battle of the Nile 


Oliver Warner 
21s 


Piiunaie with admirable claruyv... 
should be consumed with greed.’— 
THE BOOKMAN 


Baroque in Spain 
and Portugal 
James Lees-Miine 

35s 


“The author makes a good job of relling us 
where we may discover the best Baroque. — 
1H BOOKMAN 


The Motorist’s Weekend Book 
edited by 


Michael Frostick and Anthony Harding 
25s 
‘IT do not hesitate torecommend it to anyone 
who regatds motoring as a pleasure rather 
than as @ means of transport.— 


Lord Strathcarron, 
THE FIELD 
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The Seilbndiour of Baroque 


The Age of Grandeur 
By Victor-Lucien Tapié. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 322 pages. 63s. 
| ggporeeer TAPIE’S book originally 

appeared as “ Baroque et Classicisme " 
in 1957. The English publishers are to be 
congratulated on seeing the importance ol 
a work that marked a new stage in the under- 
standing and appreciation of Baroque, and 
which was distinguished both by a sensitive 
approach and an original thgsis. Professor 
Tapié has an established reputation as an 
historian of politics and diplomacy in the 
age of Richelieu ; he approaches architecture 
not as a specialist but as an historian in- 
terested in the relations between architec- 
ture ‘and society. He is probably the best 
stylist among living French historians. The 
evocative charm of his prosé¢ is inevitably 
lost in translation. But the English version 
by A. Ross Williamson is very competent. 
and it has been enlarged by a new chapter 
on England and additional material on 
Central Europe. Moreover the illustrations 
are much more numerous and of far higher 
quality than in the French edition. 

In its initial phase in Italy, baroque 
received its impulse from the Church 
triumphant. Bernini, who revelled in move- 
ment-and surprise, in grandeur as well as 
in trompe l'oeil, blazoned the glory of the 
Counter-Reformation, while Borromini, 
using curved lines and undulating surfaces, 
showed that the new ‘idiom could express 


| delicacy and grace. The interiors of baroque 
| churches 


with their wide naves and 
side-chapels, elaborate reredoses, engaging 
cherubs and painted domes were as revolu- 
tionary as their exteriors. From Rome and 
from Venice, adorned with Longhena’s 
masterpiece, Santa Maria della Salute. 
baroque penetrated to a central Europe won 
for Catholicism by the Thirty Years’ War. 
Elegant pink and white churches, festooned 
with decoration, and great monasteries such 
as Melk, “the Durham of Baroque,” pro- 
claimed the Counter-Reformation. Prague 
ceased to be the capital of an independent 


| and Protestant Bohemia but acquired its 


present haunting charm, with the churches 
of St Nicholas Mala Strana and San 
Salvator, linked by the superb statuary of the 


Charles Bridge, as jewels in its baroque 


crown. 

But the state triumphant also celebrated 
its victories in baroque. In a Vienna freed 
from the Turks Fischer von Erlach built 
his splendidly varied palaces. While in 
England Vanbrugh erected the massive 
blocks of Blenheim to celebrate the glory of 
Marlborough, in Vienna Hildebrandt sang 
the uests of Prince Eugene in the en- 
chanting Belvedere. The appeal of baroque, 
Professor Tapié argues, in central and 
southern Europe was to a peasant society and 
to a nobility endowed with immense landed 
wealth. the of their 
churches the peasants found a release from 
their miserable poverty, while the nobility 


4683 


\ 
\ 


built memorials to their new grandeur. Both 
in its ostentation and in its expense baroque 
repelled countries with a strong middle class 
France, with a predominantly rural economy 
and a middle class associated often with 
either Huguenotism or Jansenism, was a 
half-way house: it flirted with baroque when 
Bernini drew up plans for a new Louvre, 
but it reverted to classicism at Versailles. 


It is an attractive thesis and Professor 
Tapie’s learning enables him to state it per- 
suasively. oe Rome was not built on 
trading wealth ; Longhena built in a declin- 
ing Venice ; and neither Vienna nor Prague 
was a great commercial centre. But, as 
ata Tapié himself says, “ it is unneces- 

to oppose the baroque and classical 
worlds.” It was Bernini's extravagance and 
his complaints about “ whole committees 
pettifogging about privies and pipes,” not 
his style, which antagonised Colbert. And 
even in Vienna Erlach had to modify his 
early exuberance. However, Professor Tapi¢ 
assumes Erlach’s visit to England on rather 
flimsy evidence, and the suggestion that the 
design of the Karlskirche is derivative seems | 


‘unfair. 


But whether one accepts or rejects the 
social affiliations of baroque with peasant 
societies, the book cannot fail to stimulate 
and enchant. It does not claim to be a com- 
prehensive survey but is based on the 
countries and buildings known to the author 
Spain is therefore hardly mentioned, while 
Neumann’s secular work in Franconia is 
ignored. But this matters little against the 
new vision given us of Rome, Vienna and 
Prague. And Professor Tapié, with his 
knowledge of Czech and his love for 
Bohemia, is an incomparable guide to the 
history and art of that country. Indeed as 
a guide-book to baroque his book can pro- 
vide the makings of a most rewarding 
holiday. as this reviewer can attest. 


The Lion of Daghestan 
The Sabres of Paradise 


By Lesley Blanch. 
Murray. §07 pages. 305. 

HAMYL, the Caucasian leader who is the 

hero of this book, had some unattrac- 
tive habits. \ In order to consolidate his posi- 
tion as third Imam of Daghestan and Allah's 
second Prophet, he had an eight-year-old 
boy strangled and cast down a ravine, and 
himself publicly flogged his own aged 
mother. On the other hand, he was 
extremely brave, and by his own standards 
an honourable man ; moreover, he was not 
only very fond of children, but was also 
able to inspire great affection and trust in 
them 


Shamyl's epic struggle against Russian 
attempts to subjugate the Caucasian tribes 
rates only a pa sentence in one of the 
standard English histories of Russia. Yer 
for a quarter of a century the Murid Wars 
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(as they were called after Shamyl’s fana- 


tical Muslim followers) were a steady and | 
terrible drain on Russian military man- | 


power ; and until the Crimean War, the 


Caucasus was a place where Russian generals | 
reckoned to make or lose their a 
wit 


reputations., For Shamyl, 
resources seriously depleted and his ranks 


disastrously torn by internal dissensions, the | 


Crimean War came too late. When it was 
over, the Russians, having at last mastered 
the tactics of guerilla and mountain warfare, 
steadily drove Shamyl ever farther back 
into the high Caucasian peaks. At last in 
August 1859, the Lion of Daghestan was 
persuaded to surrender. The end of the 
story is rather warming. To his immense 
surprise, Shamyl was not butchered on the 


spot ; he was sent into honourable captivity | 
in Russia (later to be joined by his family) | 


where he was everywhere received with a 
tumultuous hero’s welcome and where 
everyone, from the Tsar downwards, 
exerted themselves to make - feel com- 
- fortable and at home. 

Altogether it is a splendid ci and one 
is grateful to 


must have been preity 
source material, in order to tell it again to 

English readers. Unfortunately, however, 
she has largely muffed her book’s chances of 
being | as a serious contribution to 


y 
partiality for the purplest of purple patches 
and her apparently constitutional inability 
to keep to the point. It is sensible enough, 
for instance, to devote a chapter to describ- 
ing the character and background of Count 
Michael Voronzov, who for ten years led 
the struggle against Shamyl. But why, oh 
why, is it nec to inform the reader 
that Worcester and 
vices were often decorated with scenes of 
pig-sticking and big gam: hunting, while 
the tea services dortrayed gentler and more 


romantic scenes of rds beside 
is torn sehen 


exasperation at the irre and fascina- 
tion at the ingenuity with which it is intro- 
ced. 


Blanch for having | 
laboured long and conscientiously, in what 
stiff and intractable | 


taffordshire dinner ser- | 


METHUEN 


presents 


UNIVERSITY 
PAPERBACKS 


All established favourites among students, the 
books chosen for University Paperbacks will reach a 
wider public in a new, stylish form. They are un- 
abridged, contain the same illustrations as the 
original editions, and will be followed by regular 
releases of books of unrivalled academic reputation. 
These are, indeed, the ‘Rolis-Royces of paperbacks’. 


Archaeology and Society Grahame Clark 12/6 
Form and Meaning in Drama H.D.F.Kilto 12/6 
Greek Political Theory Sir Ernest Barker 12/6 
A History of Political Thought in the 
16th Century J. W. Alien 
introduction to the French Poets 
Geoffrey Brereton 
Introduction to Social ee 


Landmarks in Russian Literature 
Maurice Baring 

Mysticism Evelyn Underhill 

Ptato: The Man and his Work A. E. Taylor 

Relativity A/ber{ Einstein 

The Sacred Wood T. S. Elio 

The Wheel of Fire G. Wilson Knight 

William the Silent C. V. Wedgwood 


other new books 
PERMANENT RED 


JOHN BERGER'S controversial survey of the 


problems that beset the modern artist, and how 
they are met: ‘a major event in art criticism’ — New 
Statesman 16s 


KENELM BURRIDGE subtities his book A 
Melanesian Millenium: it is a penetrating—and 
fascinating — study of ‘Cargo’ cults in New Guinea. 

Hiustrated, 42s 


WINNIE ILLE PU 


One of the top Christmas presents of the year: 
A. A. MILNE'S classic Winnie-the-Pooh done 
into Latin by Alexander Lenard, with E. H. 
Shepard’s.drawings. to vivat Pu! 12s 6d 


The War at Sea 


Volume Ill, The Offensive (Part 1) 
BY CAPT. $. W. ROSKILL, D.3.C., R.N. 


Tells the story of the naval war from June 
1943 to May 1944, when the Allied forces 
first assumed the offensive in all theatres. 
Starting with the invasion of Sicily, the 
volume ends at a time when preparations 
for the Normandy landings were almost 
completed. Cloth bound; fully illustrated 
and indexed. 45s. (post 1s. 9d.) 


Anglesey 


When first published in 1937, this inventory 
was recognised as of primary importance 
for the study of the archatology and 
history, not. only of the island, but ofall 
Britain. Demand for the volume has 
continued and it has just been reprinted. 
It contains detailed descriptions of the 
individual monuments and is fully illus- 
trated with numerous plans, drawings and 
photographs. 126s. (post 2s. 6d.) 


The Aeroplane 
An Historical Survey 
BY C. H. GIBBS-SMITH 


An entirely new Science Museum handbook 
tracing in detail the origin and birth of the 
practical aeroplane, from Sir George 
Cayley to the Wright brothers, and its 
subsequent development in Europe and 
America during the first half of the 
century. Over 140 half-tone illustrations, 
40 line drawings, bibliography and index. 
. . an invaluable addition to the growing 
library of aviation”. Financial Times. 


35s. (post 2s.) 


Coming November 18th. 


North Borneo 


BY KENNEDY TREGONNING 


Having common problems with most 
countries of South-East Asia, this land of 
dense forests, creeks, swamps and high 
mountains is, nevertheless, a happy ter- 
ritory whose many people live together in 
tolerance and racial goodwill. Another 
well-illustrated volume in the Corona 
Library series. 30s. (post is. 9d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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Fair Trade 


Resale Price Maintenance 
Re-examined. 

P. W. S. ANDREWS 
and F. A. FRIDAY. 


The Government has been urged to take the 
drastic step of making individual resale price 
maintenance illegal. This pamphiet re- 
examines the \main issues involved-the case 
‘odbridual” pee “es various anes gas eet 
individual the ad- 

* dha Mint of comdtorenions which 
weigh with governments faced with 
the decision whether to ban or not. 


- Limp 64. 
In Christ Church 
Hall 7 
SIR KEITH FEILING.' 
These essays take twenty-one out of the many 
thousands who manhood in a single 
Oxford college-Christ Church-made their 
proféssion and undertook obligations in the 


same room, and traces their subsequent part 
in the making of their country’s — 
. 


The 


Anglo-American 


* 

Predicament 
H. C. ALLEN. 
“It deals with a major theme of our time, The 
British Commonwealth, the United States, 
and European Unity. If anyone wants to 
understand the complex of issues facing the 
makers of British foreign policy, he could 
have no better introduction.’—The Times 

Cloth Ws. Limp 15s. 


‘The Background 


to Current Affairs 
DESMOND CROWLEY. 


For the second edition this well-known book 
has been generally amended and revised in 
the light of events since 1958. ‘No one who 
aspires to any kind of knowledge about the 
politics of the world we live in can afford to 
do without it’.—The Listener 

Six maps 21s. 


Larousse’s Modern 
Dictionary 
FRENCH-ENGLISH 


ENGLISH-FRENCH. 


Two French, three English and three 
American authors have collaborated in 

ing a Modern Dictionary which com- 
ines the maximum amount of information 
with speed and simplicity of reference. 70s. 


The General Theory 
of Employment, 


Interest and Money 


JOHN MAYNARD 
KEYNES. 


The latest reprint of this classic book has 
been published in limp covers at a price 
designed to bring it to the attention of the 
widest possible circle of readers. 8s. 64. 


MACMILLAN 


1 


vanta 
shou 


Adornments 


A History of the Crown Jewels 
of Europe 


By Lord Twining. 
Batsford. 747 pages 
16 gns. 


and 230 pilates. 


oT always are the recreations of men 
of action canalised into results of 
lasting benefit to mankind. Lord Twining, 
however, chose to devote the furloughs f 
thirty years of distinguished colonial ser- 
vice, in posts of ever-increasing responsi- 
bility, to research into a subject far removed 
from his official labours. Whenever he 
came on leave, he scoured the capitals, 
— museums, cathedrals and abbeys of 
urope for the regalia of western Christen- 
dom in all their forms. 

Some of these objects are more or less 
easy of access: those in the Tower of 
London, the Hofburg, the Kremlin, 
Rosenborg Castle, the Munich Residenz and 
so forth. But others proved less easy to see, 
even when their whereabouts were known. 
Undeterred, Lord Twining, well primed 
with the knowledge of what he was after, 
investigated, fossicked and probed, with 
richly rewarding results. Not infrequently 
he brought to light crowns and other pieces 
of regalia whose very existence had been 
forgotten by their own custodians. His 
quest embraced not only papal tiaras and 
imperial and royal crowns used at corona- 
tions, but also nuptial, funeral and votive 
crowns, Electoral ets and the delight- 
fully rakish widebrimmed crowned hat of 
Charles Gustavus of Sweden ; in fact all 
forms of monarchical symbolic headdress, 
attire and adornment: orbs, sceptres, 
bracelets, swords, spurs, jewelled badges of 
orders of chivalry. His researches covered 
the comprehensive period from the Dark 
_ to the present day, from the crowns 

the Visgothic Kings of Spain to those of 
the modern monarchies of the Balkans. 

The results of this labour are embodied 
in'a massive and magnificent volume of over 
700 pages, embellished with and illuminated 
by 800 illustrations, many of them depicting 
items never photographed before. The 
author deals with the existing monarchies 
of\Europe, with countries that have ceased 
to be monarchically governed and with 
some (such as Hanover, Bohemia and 
Prussia) that have ceased to be independent 


. through absorption into larger entities ; 


Spain is perhaps in a category of its own. 
Of the ex-monarchies receiving the 
fullest treatment are France, the Holy 
Roman Empire, Russia, Italy, Austria, 
Poland and Bohemia. 

Lord Twining also devotes much atten- 
tion to crown jewels in the literal sense of 
the words. He has received special per- 
mission from the Queen to publish informa- 
tion on jewels in Her Majesty’s personal 
possession ; he has contrived to obtain 
detailed photographs of the crown jewels of 
France, which were sold by the Govern- 
ment of the Third Republic in 1887 ; among 
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of Monarchy 


‘the other stones he illustrates is the large 
sapphire in the Green Vault, Dresden. 
delightfully known as “ Peter the Great's ‘ 
Nose.” 


1960 


This magnum opus is a number of things. 
It is in the first place an extremely full 
catalogue raisonné, profusely and excellently 
illustrated, of the regalia of Christian 
Europe in the widest sense of the term. 
Next, it is to some extent a dynastic 
chronicle of the countries of which it treats, 
full of fascinating sidelights such as the 
stop-press footnote that the regalia of the 
Bavarian-born King Otho of Greece has 
recently been presented by the Head of the 
House of Wittelsbach to King Paul of the 
Hellenes. And lastly it is, and must remain 
for a long time, the complete, encyclopaedic 
compendium, so far 4s European Christen- 
dom is concerned, of the symbolic adorn- 
ments of monarchy, the form of govern- 
ment by which the world has been ruled 
for the greatest part of its recorded history. 


Lord Twining foreshadows the appear- 
ance in due course of a supplementary 
volume. It is to be hoped that this project 
will materialise and that such a volume may 
include not only the interesting regalia of 
the Empires of Brazil and Ethiopia but 
perhaps also those of non-Christian 
monarchs such as the magnificent crowns 
and thrones of the Shahs of Persia in 
Teheran and the thrones of the Ottoman 
Sultans in the old Seraglio of Istanbul. 


The God-King’s Brother 


Tibet is My Country : The Autobiography 
of Thubten Figme Norbu 


Translated from the German by Edward 
Fitzgerald. 
Hart-Davis. 264 pages. 

HUBTEN NORBU is the brother of the 

Dalai Lama. He talked to Heinrich 
Harrer, the well-known lover of Tibet, for 
days and nights, filling twenty recording 
tapes ; Herr Harrer transcribed them into 
German, then translated his text back into 
Tibetan for Norbu to correct. The result 
is am unexpected book, whose principal 
good qualities are freshness and simplicity, 
and whose main defects are perhaps in- 
‘herent in the qualities: lack of sophistica- 
tion, an unselective a and an absence 
of organisation. Had Thubten Norbu been a 
trained western writer, he would have used 
his experiences in the early years of com- 
munist rule in his country as a basis of an 
explanatory account of\ the events that led 
to the flight of the Dalai Lama ; and he 
would have selected only the more interest- 
ing details of his earlier life. 

But there are still so few books on Tibet 
that an authentic contribution to an under- 
standing of the country is welcome. A 
night in the winter, the children slept on the 
shallow clay stove that covered the lower 


25s. 
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part of one wall. The adults sat up till 
midnight drinking home-brewed beer or 
spirits. For fuel, they used firwood, dung, 
or coal, fetched by yak straight from the 
mine, in exchange for butter or flour. In 
such scenes as these, the life of a Tibetan 
village comes to life. 

The Dalai Lama is Norbu’s youngest 
brother. Named Lhamo Déndrub, he 
impressed the delegation seeking the four- 
teenth incarnation of the God-King by 
picking out the , Tosary and other 
personal effects that had belonged to the 
thirteenth Dalai Lama from | imitations 
designed to confuse him, and claiming them 
as his own. It is a pity that Norbu himself 
did not witness this incident, of which he 
says: “Such was the story as told to me, 
much later in Lhasa by the monk Kesang.” 

Thirteen yeats later, in 1950, came the 
liberating Chinese communist army, burn- 
ing, monasteries, g oy A gear 

suppressing religion that gov 
every thought and action of a oe 
community. In the early days of the occu- 
pation, the communists tried to use Norbu 
as an instrument of persuasion in enforc- 
ing their will on the Dalai Lhama. Norbu, 
however, extricated himself and made his 
way to Sikkim and, eventually, to New 
York. This was in 1951, and the exile’s 
account of the remaining years—the most 
tragic ones—is and perfunctory. 

Heinrich Harrer has provided the book 
with a map, a useful chronology, some first- 
class photographs, but no index. 


Sweet & Maxwell . 


COMMON MARKET 
FISCAL SYSTEMS 


a useful gens to the harmonmsation of 


mon Market.’ 
Times Revrew of industry 


fiscal systems in the 


E. B. Nortcliffe 
2Is. met (1s. 6d. postage 
A GUIDE TO DOING BUSINESS IN THE 
EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 
Volume 1. FRANCE AND BELGIUM 
. . & well planned basic for all those seeking 
to cnbucctand the Common treaty ... 
Fairplay 
Rita E. Hauser and Gustave M. Hauser 
ne ee) 


MONEY AT WORK 


., be welcomed by So number of 
people he appreciate the 5 oe every 
penny of their incomes Accountants’ journal 
Milton Grundy 

18s. Od. net (1s. 6d. postage 


ACCOUNTING FOR INFLATION 


stimulating book, a wate and supported 
by fu worked e ‘echnical Journal 


Lionel Wilk, D.F. c. M.A., F.C. : 
RES I EARN ROE ATT 35s. net (I<. postate 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF FOREIGN 
* INVESTMENT 


a work of comparative law of the greatest 
actical usefulness for the nee lawyer and the 
siness executive. Journal ef Business Low 


W. G. Friedmann and Richard C. Pugh 
£7 7s. net (3s. postage) 


Stevens & Sons 
tt NEW PETTER LANE, LONDON, F.C.4. 


| ‘hensive, always up-to-date and covered 
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The Naval Record 


The Navy at War, 1939-1945 


By S. W. Roskill. 
Collins. 480 pages. 30s. 


Wi the official history plods along 
in its elephantine way it is of great 
value to have a shorter but equally reliable 
account of the events of the last war. Cap- 
tain Roskill is one of the few who have 
emerged from that collection of gigantic 
and sometimes unseadable volumes with a 
reputation for literary skill as well as for 
historical accuracy. The present volume, he 
tells us, originated in the demands of 
American officers for a succinct account of 
the British naval effort. Now that the US 
Navy is so vast, it is as well that they should 
be reminded that up to November 1942 
the whole burden lay on the shoulders of 
British seamen, and so it largely remained 
in the Mediterranean until the end. 

To achieve a proper balance as well as 
continuous nafrative interest in a survey of 
such diversity of effort oe high skill 
in organising the wealth of available 
material. The task was well tackled a few 
years ago by Commander Kemp in his 
“ Victory at Sea,” but this volume has the 
advantage of being better produced, as well 
as giving the reader much assistance in the 
way of battle plans and an unusually good 
index. Nevertheless it is beyond the wit of 
man to write an account of the long battle 


but — fer FACTS and 
FIGURES eon CURRENT 
Affairs let us de better ! 


| Thanks to the advent of KEESINGIS Service thirty 


years ago, more more intelligent people cvery- 


where are looking forward every week to receiving a 


' concise, factual bulletin recording, in clear-cut 


columns on durable paper, all the essential data on 
current national and international Politics, Econo- 
mics, Social Questions. 

Completely objective and authentic, fully compre- 
a unique 
Index which is reborn 26 times a year — KEESING'S 


| enables you to build up your own ‘living’ diary of | 


our time in a com and handy binder, torming . 
solid, handsome Volume eh ou will be ha 
(and relieved) to possess in erence to any i 
with which you may have tried to keep abreast of 
pot Events so far. Let KEESING'S take over 
Ow. 


Keesing’s Publ. itd. : Keynsham < Bristol 
Please supply free details of your service 
Name 


Address. Econ 33 


| evaluate the personnel 


of the Atlantic that is both readable and 
accurate. Any attempt to impose a pattern 
on the story of one damn convoy after 
another falsifies the perspective. 

Captain Roskill is at pains to cut down 
the myths that have sprouted of late. The 
Bismarck was not scuttled ; Prien did not 
sink the Royal Oak with the assistance of a 
spy in the Shetlands ; Bomber Command 
did not win the war at sea. More valuable 
are the judicious comments salting a aoe 
and occasionally congested narrative, whic 
are never malicious and always well in- 
formed. There are some shameful instances 
of the Admiralty’s refusal to learn from 
history at the outset of the war, as well as of 
the dangerous optimism that a new inven- 
tion is apt to generate. The extent to which 
a war can or should be fought from White- 
hall is illustrated by other examples than the 
notorious PQ17 tragedy. Had Cunningham 
obeyed higher instructions at Alexandria in 
1940 we should have had another Oran on 
our hands. 

The navy has been in the doldrums of 
late, but the situation is now dramatically 
altered. Even if few tactical lessons can now 
be drawn from a previous war (as was not 
the case in 1939), Mahan’s words still stand 
in the age of the Polaris missile: “ Sea 
power has a great history in the past, and 
is making a great and more wonderful his- 
tory in the present.” 


eo Sciences, 


| Medels and Techniques 


Two volumes edited by 
GC. WEST CHURCHMAR and M. VERNULST 
Contains 70 outstanding papers given at the Sixth 


| International Conference convened by the In- 


stitute of Management Sciences. 
Apprex. £7 net 


European Resistance 
Movements 1939 - 45 


of the First International Conference 


Proceedings 
| On the History of the Resistance Movements. 
| Edited by H. MICHEL 


At this conference over 200 specialists in European 
history, research workers and witnesses combined 
to compare their views on the subject. 

40s. net ($6.00) 


Scientific Manpower 


in Europe 


This is the first book to describe, compare and 
practices for managing 
scientists and engineers in Gt. Britain, France, 
Germany and several other major countries of 
western Europe. 40s. net $6.50) 


Please send for fully iasauie leaflets 


* LONDON - NEW YORK - PARIS 
Hitt Hall, Oxford 
Sweat, New York 22, N.Y. 
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GLUBB 
PASHA 


War in the Desert 


An R.A.F. Frontier Campaign 


A record of personal experience in the 
tradition of Kinglake, Burton and 
Lawrence, giving a fascinating picture 
of desert life and of a man who loved 
it. IMlustrated, 25s. net. 


Y 


DONALD MOORE 
‘The Judgement of Oleron 


One of the great novels of the sea; 
the story of a Swedish tramp-steamer 
and of what happened to her during 
twenty-four hours, on one fateful 
voyage during the winter after 
Dunkirk. 16s. net. 


STEWART PEROWNE 


Hadrian 


A biography of the Emperor Hadrian. 
“Like Professor Trevor-Roper and Dr 
Rowse in their three, very different, 
ways, Perowne is wholly a man of his 
own time and his historical interests 
‘are the reverse of an attempt to 

from it.” The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. Illustrated, 25s. net. 


JERRARD TICKELL 
Villa, Mimosa 


“ His new novel is one of his best ; it 
is irresistibly exciting, it is utterly 
convincing and it moves with the | 
speed of a jet aircraft.” JOHN | 
CONNELL. Books of the month. 


ANCEL AND 
MARGARET KEYS 


Eat Well and Stay Well 


The best-selling guide to good living 
written by a doctor and a dietician of 
high standing and recommended to | 
youkattention by The Lancet. 15s. net. | 


The Queen and the Poet 


By Walter Oakeshott. 
Faber. 232 pages. 25s. 


HE tragedy of Raleigh ' for his loss of 
the Queen's favour, with its resultant 
embitterment and loss of opportunity, was 
no less) stemmed initially from one inci- 
dent: his seduction of Elizabeth Throck- 
morton and subsequent marriage to her. It 
underlines the precarious nature of material 
success in an age of personal government 
It also underlines the tension and urgency 
inherent in the difficult relationship between 
courtier and queen, where love was partly 
platonic, partly passionate, and partly bound 
up with preferment, influence and survival 
Essex went to the block, Raleigh to the 
Tower. In both, their relationship with 
the queen dominated and altered their lives. 
Mr Oakeshott’s book had a romantic 
beginning. In 1935, he bought for the now 
incredible sum of £4 15s. a book contain- 
ing sixteenth cegtury maps, and which he 
subsequently discovered also contained a 
manuscript poem on the back. Almost acci- 
dentally he was later able to identify the 
hand as that of Raleigh, and the poem as 
part of the cycle to the queen known as 
the poems of the Ocean to Cynthia. His 
book is an analysis of these poems, and a 
study of Raleigh built round his relationship 
with Elizabeth. 

It is most welcome, for Raleigh as a poet 
is hardly represented in anthologies, and is 
not well known. The poems are bitter, rest- 
less and involved. Full of regret not only 
for the failure of love, but also for the loss 
of opportunity— 

When I was gone she sent her memorv 

More strong than were ten thousand ships of 

war 

To call me back.— 

Raleigh was not only imprispned in the 
Tower, but also, by his own despair, shut 
in by “ The broken monuments of my great 
desires.” Perhaps Raleigh's greatest achieve- 
ment as a poet was his perception of the 
distinction between ¢phemeral and eternal 
love, most completely expressed in the 
famous “ Walsingham” poem, but also to 
be found in the last section of the Cynthia 
cycle. 

Sorrow was my revenge. and woe my hate: 

I powerless was to alter my desire. 

My love is not of time, or bound to date; 

My heart's internal heat and living fire 

Would not or could not be quench’d with 

sudden showers. 

To anyone interested in the Elizabethan 
age this book is valuable: the Cynthia 
poems are difficult, and Mr Oakeshott is 
never obscure. Raleigh was incapable of 
producing anything commonplace. In, a 
situation that could Have become either 
banal or sterile, he created a small group 
of poems that is a part of our literary heri- 
tage. Unlike Essex, Raleigh could turn 
within himself for the answer ; like Wyatt 
before him the extinction of hope produced 
a sincerity that cuts across time. 
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Machines and the Man 


A Short History of Technology : om 
Earliest Times to AD 1900 


By T. K. Derty and Trevor I. Williams 
Oxford University Press. 800 pages. 38s. 


Tk CHNOLOGICAL history is the latest child 
of Clio. It has passed through its 
apprenticeship period of learned mono- 
graphs, It has its encyclopedia, the five- 
volumed History of Technology, completed 
in 19§8, which described the progress of 
techniques from the Paleolithic Age to the 
Petroleum Age. The time is now ripe for 
synthesis, for the comprehensive view and 
the luminous generalisation. In some res- 
pects Mr Derry and Mr Williams have met 
the need. Like the History of Technology, 
their volume appears with the financial sup- 
port of Imperial Chemical Industries, and 
they acknowledge a substantial debt to the 
larger work. But the book is in no sense 
a potted version of its larger predecessor. 
It is a distillation, not an abridgment, and. 
for all except the expert, it is distinctly more 
useful. — 

The Long Histoty, as it must now be 
called, had the idiosyncrasies of treatment 
and scale inevitable in a work by a multi- 
tude of hands ; the Short History has the 
force and consistency of proportion that 
come \from at least only dual authorship. 
The Long History devoted a large part of 
its space to the technology of the non- 
technological centuries ; the Short History 
concentrates maihly on the period between 
1750 and 190 Considering how much 
shorter it is, surprisingly little of import- 
ance has been left out. There is only 
one major gap—the Far East. The omis- 
sion is unfortunate, since several crucial 
inventions—the stirrup, the horse-collar, and 
possibly printing, for example—appear to 
have entered Europe from China, which for 
the first millennium-and-a-half of the Chris- 
tian era was a technically fertile civilisation. 
But it is an unavoidable omission, for, as 
the authors say, it will be impossible to 
assess the Western debt to the Far East until 
Dr Needham completes his “ Science and 
Civilisation in China.” The authors’ exposi- 
tion of the origi and development of the 
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devices by which man has attempted to con- 
trol his environment is comprehensive, well 
balanced and remarkably clear. The book 
is beautifully produced and illustrated, and, 
regarded as a straightforward account of 
what happened, it could hardly have been 
be'tered. 

Bur, not content with this, the authors 
have attempted to set technological history 
in a wider context, and in this they have 
been less successful. In discussing the 
influence of technological developments 
upon general history they do not go far 
beyond truisms. There is no human activity 
that has not! been affected by technology, 
but for this very reason it is impossible in 
a work of this size to say anything precise 
about its influence. The action of general 
history on technology is a more manageable 
subject, and here the authors have much 
sensible comment, especially on the sig- 
nificance of applied science. But what they 
say on economics is casual and sometimes 
odd. Is it truce, as they assert, that the terms 
of trade have nearly always favoured manu- 
factures against primary products, and that 
this has been “a constant stimulus to the 
multiplication and improvement of indus- 
trial techniques ” ? 

It is a pity that Mr Derry and Mr 
Williams appear to have ignored the work 
on the economics of technology that 
now ranges from realist studies like those of 
Professor Jewkes and Professor Carter to 
theoretical models which, though esoteric, 
advance fruitful hypotheses about many 
matters germane to this history. What the 
economist would like to learn from the tech- 
nological historian is how much scope was 
left for the play of economic influences 
within the limits set by purely téchnical 
considerations. Has technological innova- 
tion accompanied investment like a shadow? 
Or has the economy adapted itself to a rate 
of technological innovation independently 
determined by the nature of the technical 
problems ? . 

On such questions there is an immense 
amount of relevant ipformation in this work, 
but the reader will have to frame his own 
answers. 


\ 


Fic. 206. Elisha Otis demonstrating his 
safety elevator, 1854 


The Soapman Cometh 
Lord of the Isles 


By Nigel Nicolson 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 264 pages. 308 


ORD LEVERHULME'S tussle with the men 
L of Lewis is by way of being a minor 
saga of the Hebrides ; even so, 1 1s not one 
of which the Lewismen themselves are par- 
ticularly proud. For Leverhulme the defeat 
was costly in both money (his personal for- 
tune suffered to the tune of £2 million in 
six years) and self-esteem. It was. indeed, 
his only defeat: even the Congo and the 
unpromising Niger succeeded where the 
great Hebridean venture, to which he com- 
mitted his heart and an undue proportion 
of his energies, finished in to.al failure. 
There is now as litthe monument to Lever- 
hulme in the islands as to Ozymandias in 
the desert. What really went wrong ? Why, 
above all, did he ever start on it ? 

Mr Nicolson (laird of the Shian: Isles— 
once part of the Leverhulme archipzlago) 
offers some illuminating and eminently 
judicious answers that manage to be fair 
to Leverhulme and the islanders alike. It 
is the best account that has appeared of a 
hectic, and painful, hour in th¢ history of 
Britain’s most under-developed region. 
Some islanders (like the Orcadians, with the 
steady inflow of capital through Scapa Flow) 
have come to stand on their own feet. For 
many, particularly in the Outer Isles, there 
has not yet been a proper solution. 

William Lever, then still a plain Bolton 
grocer, first set foot in Stornoway in 1884. 
It was (by chance) a fine day, part of a 
memorable holiday with his wile and a 
moment when the idea of manufacturing 
soap was about to enter his head. One 
recollection or another seems to have been 
enough to take him back to the island, as 
owner, in 1917. To the new laird his 
property appeared akin to Africa. The black 
houses, he declared, were “not fit for 
Kaffirs.” The women’s habitual burden at 
the peat-carrying was, he observed, nearly 
twice that allowed by law in the Congo. 
These were certainly not Port Sunlight 
standards. But it was from this initial, 
Smilesian contempt for the crofting system 
that Leverhulme’s chief troubles were to 
come. 

He was dealing with a truly under- 
developed country, and his solution was 
simply industrialisation: to base the com- 
munity, not on a primitive agriculture, but 
on fish catching and processing. (The 
Icelanders have done just this, in their own 
way, in the past thirty years.) Leverhulme 
was prepared to dig deeply into his own 
pocket ; his imagination was vast and his 
personal effort prodigious. He planned to 
fish with the new scientific aids of acrial 
spotting and radio communication. He 
would can the product, transfer it to a main- 
land depot, and sell it through a new chain 
of retail shops. Only the last stage actually 
came into operation—as MacFisheries. 

The essential point was that Lewis was 
to become a factory community with all the 
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ANDRE MAUROIS 

An Illustrated 

History of France 

40 full page colour plates, 120 illustrations 
in black and white 

‘It as rare to find a work of narrative 
history which carries one along with such 
compulsive Times Literary 
Supplement reviewing the original unillus- 


trated edition. £44 


artistry 


EUROPE: A Visual History 
4) full page colour plates, 
chrome illustrations 
Splendidly iJlustrated 
well conceived and 
L4 0s. 


6350 mono- 


extremely 
carried out lhe 
hkconomist 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK 
My Favourites in Suspense 

20 short storics, a novel and a novelette 
specially chosen by the Master 

560 spine-chilling pages. 


“ Value for money.”” Sunday Tinie 


“THE FUTURE 
IS OURS, COMRADE’ 


Conversations with the Russians 

Joseph Novak 

‘An authoritative account of the fears, 
hopes and ideas of representative men and 
women in the Sovict Union as expressed 
in hundreds of candid uncensored con- 
versations . . . This book is something of a 
revelation. It will fit scarcely anybody's 
preconceptions."” The Guardian. 21s 


CHESTER BOWLES 
The Coming 
Political Breakthrough 


“Can be recommended as a heartfelt 
exposition of the Democratic position, 
and as an interesting contribution to the 
discussion now proceeding about Ameri- 
can aims in the new decadc.” The 
Economist. 18s. 


DAVID LOW 
The Fearful Fifties 


A: witty commentary on events of the 
past decade, illustrated with 200 drawings. 
20s. 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
SCOTT FITZGERALD 


Volume Ill , 
Containing This Side of 
many short stories well worth a 
‘volume III.’ In this handy and at- 
tractive format and at such a bargain 
price few things could be more worth 
looking forward to.” 
Volume II. 20s. 


MAX REINHARDT @ 
THE BODLEY HEAD 


Paradise and 


Times reviewing 


~ 


~ 


yy 
a » 
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Trade Unions and 


the Government 
V. L. Allen 


“ Whatever the political complexion of 
governments may be, there can be no 
doubt that the importance of their 
relations with the trade unions, for good or 
ill, will not recede. The book deals with 
all functions of government which involve 
relations with trade unions, and illustrates 
the inner conflicts which they themselves 
generate.’ 


Alan Birch in The Sunday Times 35s. net. 


The Control 
of Monopoly in 


the United Kingdom | “Sire 
Paul Guenault and J.M. Jackson — 


*., . Students of economics will welcome 

this book and accountants who want a good 
back, study to the subject will find it 
helpful and informative.’ The Accountant 


Pate eeyesent summary...’ 
The Financial Times 25s. net. 


Longmans 


The Glorious 
Oyster 


edited by Hector Bolitho 
“delightful” Times Lit. Sup 
“beautifully illustrated” John O’ London 
“A) fascinating oddity” Daily Mail 
“invigorating” Daily Telegraph. 25s. net 


Power Without 
Property 
Adolph A. Berle 


A penetrating analysis of the changing 
role:of the Company Director by the 
author of The Twentieth Century Capitalist 
Revolution. 15s. net 


All The Best 


In Japan 
Sydney Clark 


An essential guide ‘to provide the 
background, a and infor- 
mation for a business visit to Japan. 

25s. net 


Sidgwick & Jackson 


| 


garden city trimmings: electric railways, 
company housing, art galleries and the rest. 
Mr Nicolson demonstrates, convincingly, 


+ that this change was, in fact, accepted by 
, the vast majority of the islanders. But 


i 
'? 


| from Edinburgh and from the 
| Claiming (wrongly) that the 


among a group of the young men just 
returned from the trenches (and of whom 
the Scottish Office and the newspapers were 
principally aware throughout the troubles) 
land-hunger was too great to be satisfied by 
the “soapman’s” schemes. The handful 
of Lewis farms began to be raided early in 
1919. The raiders received full ane 

se of 


ient and 
was needed 


Commons. Leverhulme, im 


| for dairy supplies to his prospective factory 


workers, refused any compromise. This 
began the clash of character between the 
“driving tyrant” and the backward, 
lethargic islanders (as Lowlanders saw 
them) that has passed into unsatisfactory, 


Even so, by the end of 1920 Leverhulme 
had virtually won the battle in Lewis. But, 
as Mr\ Nicolson shows, the rallying of 
popular support came at exactly the moment 
when he was temporarily, but urgently, in 


| financial difficulties. It is clear that he then 


' used the farm-raiding to withdraw from 


Lewis. It is this that still rankles. 


| Although the Leverburgh project went 


| ahead 


| efforts to rationalise the tweed industry. 


among the more pliable Harrismen, 
Leverhulme’s death in 1925 put paid to that, 
too. Even the Harrismen had resisted his 


Mr _ Nicolson concludes that the 
Hebridean end of the operation had little 


| Chance of economic success (Leverhulme’s 
| Own touchstone) in the postwar period, par- 


ticularly after the loss of the traditional 


| herting markets in eastern Europe. This 


is probably true. Yet Leverhulme had 


|| embarked, quite consciously, on a work of 


| social development that has had no equal, 


and little sequel, in the islands. The 


| greatest tragedy is that there was not enough 


time for his vigour and purpose to take 
root ; and, in the end, not enough money 
or sensible direction (as at Leverburgh) to 
set up modified local projects that would 
at least have offered some minor alternative 
to emigration. It is a fascinating story, with 
lessons that are applicable today far beyond 
the Lews. ; 


Desert Swansong 
War in the Desert 


By John Bagot Glubb. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 352 pages. 25s. 


ow that adventure stories have taken 

off for outer space, authors who write 
them about our own planet have to go high 
(Hillary) or deep (Cousteau) or somewhere 
that is icy or torrid. The alternative is to 
write about another world in the meta- 
phorical sense, and to dip backwards in 
time. Sir John Glubb uses both the last 
expedients to produce this fragment of 
history. 
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Now that King Saud’s desert police have | 
made it safe to travel in all the grazeable 
parts of Saudi Arabia, we forget that only 
thirty years ago his father was at grips with 
the fag end of a puritan brotherhood (the 
Ikhwan) that had earlier served him well, 
but was now out of hand. The. Ikhwan was, 
in the name of religion, creating total 
insecurity among all shepherd tribesmen 
not only in Arabia but also in wide areas 
under British protection in Iraq and Kuwait. 
Few remember now that these tribes have 
the RAF to thank for’a start towards today’s 
safe living, though all recall that it was 
Ibn Saud| who delivered the Ikhwan its 
coup-de-grace. 

Sir John tells how the raids and feuds 
were brought under control, largely by 
young men craning out of open cockpits 
above unmapped, dun-coloured wastes. 
(“ Can you see if my wheels are still on? ”) 
His job was to provide the ground intel- 
ligence that enabled the aircraft to drop 
their little warning notes and beneficent 
bombs in the right places. During ‘the 
operations, he evolved the much more satis- 
factory technique of desert patrol by 
armoured car with which, later, he did such 
service to public’ security in Jordan. 

The story is sharpened with conversa- 
tions that suggest overwork with memory 
now, or with a diary then. These turn it into 
a yarn for the long winter evening that will 
suit all who like reading about the time 
when Britain was paramount, or the night 
the camels got loose ; it is not for those 
interested in reading about Arabs who wear 
shoes. 


Tight Little Island 


La Vie Anglaise 
By Tony Mayer. 
Gollancz. 190 pages. 158. 
‘JS RANCOPHILE Englishmen will be more 
than pleased with this little book by 
an anglophile Frenchman who takes Eton 
and cricket suitably seriously, and even 
‘gives practical examples of [humour 
anglais: these jokes seemed nice and mild 
in the French version, and it would be un- 
generous to make too much of the fact that 
to English readers they will appear nice 
but old. The London season, the Trooping 
of the Colour, the RSPCA and (oh shame) 
British cooking are all ted here as 
others see them. This natural history 
of a strange land where “ the metric system 
is unknown . . . and sardines are eaten after 
the pudding” is embellished by that 
supremely anglophile Englishman, Mr 
be 
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Publishing Heyday 


A Victorian Publisher 


: A Study of the 
Bentley Papers 


By Royal A. Gettmann. 
Cambridge University Press. 
40s. 


O“ sidelight on the impact of tele- 
vision on the modern scene can be 
found in a study of the period when book 
publishing was new and was pioncering the 
spread both of information and entertain- 
ment in a much expanded literate class. In 
the late eighteenth and first half of the 
nineteenth centuries, the reading public 
grew rapidly, authorship became a recog- 
nised profession = the technology of print- 
ing and the circulating libraries came into 
existence to reduce the cost of reading, to 
provide a stable demand for books but, at 
the same time, to impose their requirements 
on publishers. Of these one of the most 
significant was the three-decker novel, popu- 
lar with the libraries because the volumes 
could be borrowed only one at a time on 
one subscription, and three subscriptions 
were required to take out all the volumes to 
read at a sitting. Novels were soon being 
written both for the three-decker trade and 
for part-publication, with significant literary 
effects. 

The outcome was a new type of pub- 
lisher; Mr Gettmann has most usefully 
analysed the commercial operations of one 
of the most commercially-minded, if by no 
means one of the most successful of Vic- 
torian houses. Richard Bentley began life 
as a publisher as a partner of the even more 
ruthless and stunt-minded Henry Colbourn; 
thereafter Bentley’s, first under Richard and 
later under his son George, continued as one 
of the best known Victorian publishers until 
1898 when the grandson, Richard, sold it 
to Macmillans. 

Bentley began consciously to exploit the 
boom in reading by issuing his standard 
novels, including Jane Austen and Bulwer 
Lytton ; but his profits on these were 
meagre. His fortunes—never large appar- 
ently—were founded on mid-Victorian 
fiction writing, and he used all the artifices 
of publicity known at the time to push 
them. One author wrote to Bentley, who 
was acclaiming him as the new Smollett: 

You have no idea how red my cheeks have 

got with reading your palpable puffs of my 

dear self. Good God have you no mercy.... 

Do Mr Bentley consider my feelings—don- 

sider how naturally shy & coy I am—& 


don’t make all the ladies look at me thro all 
their fingers & their fans. 


But authors—then as now—co-operated 
heartily ; then as now novels were written 
to catch the current fashion, whether on 
political or historical or other themes. The 


283 pages. 


device of the political novel with a “ key” 


to the persons named supplied, obviously, 
the same need to know what makes poli- 
ticians tick as is now provided in such TV 
programmes as “ Face to Face.” In some 
respects the commercial  three-decker, 
written to formula, played the part in Vic- 


torian times of the broadcast drama, or even 
documentary ; and authors, even Thomas 
Hardy, were perfectly ready to add chapters 
or additional conversations as selling-points. 

Among the most interesting of Mr Gett- 
mann’s researches are those on the eco- 
nomics of publishing. “ The Channings” 
—a best seller by Mrs Wood—for example, 
on an edition of §,000 made £700 for the 
author and just over £1,000 for Bentleys. 
But many did far worse—and the book that 
did best was often one unread today. Then 
as now, biography and memoirs of pro- 
minent people (e.g. the Bancrofts, Frith, or 
even Edmund Yates) could be relied on to 
make money. Even so, as the author remarks, 

“the question still remains how the House 
of Bentley made a profit on its publications ” 
—particularly as it had to carry the loss of 
Bentley’s excursions into journalism, one of 
which was the launching of Young England, 
Disraeli’s equivalent to Crossbow today. 
The author offers no convincing answer to 
his question. Though it lacked competitors 
in other media, Victorian publishing was too 
competitive in itself and too small in scale to 
make many fortunes. This should comfort 
publishers today, and suggest to them that 
they gain far more than they lose by the 
growth in new methods of mass communica- 
tion. 


Hiroshima 
No High Ground 


By Fletcher Knebel and Charles Bailey. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 272 pages. 215. 


Bs are any number of books, good 
and indifferent, about the Hiroshima 
bomb. This one, despite its anecdotal style, 
is sound on the diplomacy, better on the 
military organisers of “ Project Manhattan ” 
than on the scientists themselves, and both 
awesome and downright exciting on the 
experiences of the airmen who actually flew 
to Hiroshima. 

The authors make some points that are 
usually obscured in controversy. The scien- 
tists began in fear that the Germans would 
beat them to it ; they had reservations about 
its use against the Japanese, but there was 
always a clear majority in favour. Some 
doubts were shared by the air force com- 
manders, among them General Spaatz. But 
the idea of a demonstration on some 
uninhabited Pacific island would scarcel 
have impressed the Japanese general staff, 
who were determined to make the Ameri- 
cans invade and minimised even the Hiro- 
shima disaster as long as they could. The 
verdict on Hiroshima must still be that it 
was necessary to prevent a bloody battle on 
the Japanese mainland: this is accepted by | 
historians of the stamp of S. E. Morison. 

Lastly, it is established that the pilot of 
the Enola Gay, the plane that carried the 
bomb, did not (as often reported) break 
down or enter an asylum; he now com- 
mands a SAC base in Florida. 
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Prince Philip 
| Speaks 1956-1959 


On issues facing the world today 
with humour, intelligence and 

good sense. 

‘A timely reminder to the public 

of their good fortune in having 

a man of his distinction of mind at 
this testing time for monarchy 

and Commonwealth.” tHe Guarpian 
Introduction by the Duke of 
Edinburgh. Iilustrated 16s 


The Navy at 
War 1939-45 


CAPTAIN S. W. ROSKILL 
‘Not only a non-technical and 
interesting account of the war at sea 
but a story brimful of excitement 
and thrills.’ Grascow HERALD 


Illustrated 30s 
| 
‘Arthur 


} 

‘Bryant 
RESTORATION ENGLAND 
A new edition of Arthur Bryant’s 
brilliant portrait of life in 17th 
Century England, previously 
published as The England of 
Charles I. Mlustrated 21s 


‘Virginia 
Cowles 


THE GREAT SWINDLE 
The Story of the 

South Sea Bubble. 

‘Much the most complete and 
colourful version of that strange 


madness I have encountered.’ 
THOMAS COSTAIN I/lustrated 21s 


| 


Sir Brian 
Horrocks 


A FULL LIFE 


*The most fair-minded account of 
these great events which we have — 
yet had from a senior 

EWAN BUTLER ee 


fresh feiffer 


pepentin diem: and other stories. 

ee pungent, perceptive and 
pouedialy funny as Sick Sick Sick. 

10s 6d 


Collins 





“SSS eT SST TSE 
| 


AFRICA 
1960-61 


A Confidential 
Fortnightly Newsletter 


The only English language 
btenion wid inside in 
formation on political and 
economic trends in the 
whole African Continent. 


By subscription only, 3 gns, 

or 12 dollars a year. Africa 

1960 will continue publication 
in 1961. 


33 RUTLAND GATE - LONDON - $.W.7 


RAAALAAAAAAAAAA 


The 
Economists’ 


Bookshop 


Harrod: Topical Comment 


Essays in Dynamic Economics Applied. 
Early 1961 about 25/- 


Galbraith: the Liveral Hour 


Essays the author of “The Affluent 
Society” (available again, 21/-). 
Now ready 18/- 


Wallich: the Cost of Freedom 


A New Look at Capitalism from the my 7 i 
Early 1961 about 25/ 


Kaldor: Essays on Economic Policy 


11-12, Clement’s Inn Passage, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
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Bubble: and Bust 


The South Sea Bubble 


By John Carswell. 
Cresset Press. 326 pages. 305. 


The Great Swindle 


By Virginia Cowles 
Collins. 191 pages. 218. 


T is something of a misfortune for both 
these books that they should have 
Mr Carswell 


financial 
it seems to have produced only one full- 
length book, now forty years old and not 
ech ih Now suddenly there are two, 
with its different accent, revealing and 


At the bottom of it all was John Law, 
too easily written off as the first of the 
inflationists and the founding father of all 
bucket shops. Everyone knows his dictum 
“ Wealth depends on commerce, and com- 
merce depends on circulation.” He caught 
the zeitgeist, the real character of the com- 
mercial revolution of the early eighteenth 
century. | Preceding Keynes by three cen- 
turies, and as anti-s as any of our 
younger angries, he tried to teach the French 


Radcliffe Committee night have found 
helpful in. their discussions.) Law's 
Operations got oe of hand when he built 
on the back of the Banque Générale the 
Mississippi scheme ; it blew its head off 
_ for most people that is all to say about 


Yet France after le Roi Soleil needed 
Law’s genius to bring some sort of 
economic unification stimulus 


changed governments, was worked by 
ministers, nearly killed the young Bank of 
England, and brought ruin to many. 

But the Bubble (which, John Francis 


nothing to redeem”) separated, as Mr 
Carswell shrewdly observes, two epochs. It 
represents “a Saurian Age i in our financial 
history, too big to survive any of 
natural selection ” ; if bigness not been 
the rage, and if technology had ondnt 
Augustan zest, the commercial and industrial 
— might have shaded into each 
rT. 


This is an intriguing idea that Mr 
Carswell puts forward. Miss Cowles does 
not go so far in economic conjecture, but she 
is more jaunty in dishing out the dirt about 
the leading protagonists, including those 
were ladies of George I, “ the May- 

” and “the Elephant” and the three 
ed died in remarkably short \order when 
the Bubble beret—Oes pére and fils and 

Stanhope, at whose demise the poor 
King was unable to cat his supper. Some 
readers may think the purchase of both these 
excellent books a bit excessive ; but no one 
= buy the one without reading the 
other. 


A Child's War 
Bitter Herbs 


By Marga Min 
Oxford University Press. 119 pages. 
108. 6d. 

HE publishers tell us that Marga 

Minco’s “ Bitter Herbs” “ has been 
a major success in Europe”; it is 
now available in a clear and idiomatic 

translation by Roy Edwards, 

illustrated with the many drawings 
by Herman Dijkstra that accompanied 
the Dutch original three years ago. It was 
written by the only survivor of a Jewish 
family of five who were at Breda when the 
Germans came in 1940; they moved into 
the fudenviertel at Amsterdam, and when 
her parents were arrested the child Marga” 
had the sense to run out through the back 
gate of the garden, and the fortune - 


away into hiding in 


tecounts, in a hundred small 

what her war was like. Not a shot 

req, not a bomb dropped, are ae 
; the horror of what happened in the 

upied lands can be felt more 
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WHO OWNS WHOM 


1960 Edition now available 
Over 16,000 Companies Listed 


Published in one Volume Listing 


Subsidiary and associate companies showing parents 

Parent companies showing subsidiaries and associate 

LK. companies with European Common Market subsidiaries 
associates, 

UK. subsidvaries and associates with US. parents and 
AssOcnates 

us parents and assocnites with LK. subsidianes and assounites 


Available from the publishers or through booksellers 6 gms. post free. 


The 1960 edition of the admirable “ Who Owns Whom’ 
ust appeared.” The Guardian 


An invaluable guide to those engaged in the world of industry and 
commerce Yorkshire Post 


There are two features in particular which make the latest edition 
at’ Who Owns Whom expecially welecome the Times 


the two volumes of this directors publishe d last sear have proved 
nv aluable In thes thord edition the two volumes have been 
Johduted ; The Feonomist 


cole 


Publishers : 


O.W. Roskill & Co. (Reports) Ltd. 


14, Great College Street, Westminster, 5.W1. 


To arm vourself for 


thie evreal debate” in America 


follow the lead of WALTER LIPPM ANN 


“LT would -trongly recommend a little book whieh bas just 
been pubb-hed It called * The Question of Govern- 
ment Spending.’ [1 i bv Professor F.M. Bator «! tl 
Ma-sachu-etts Iostitute of Pechnology ... . Tt requires close 
attention it ts objec tive. scholarly. and highly analy tical. 
aod it will} think, have a gradual though profound influence 
on Amerwcan thinking m= these matters New York 
Ilerald lribune 


and ALVIN UW. HANSEN, Emeritus Professor of 


Political keonomy, Harvard University 


*A stimulating and valuable book ” 


THE QUESTION OF GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Publi Needs and Private Wants - $3.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
69 bant bord Stree t. New York, N.Y 


40 Creat Russell street, London, 5 


es 
; 
<. 3 


y 


I'd like to borrow that... 


These words, so often spoken, bring both pride and pain to the 
book lover. Obviously your choice of reading has been compli- 
mented. Not so obvious (but, alas, only too probable) is that you 
are going to lose forever one of your cherished books. There is 
nothing you can do about it except (1) tie the book to a ball of 
string and hold tight to one end — always liable to create the 
impression that you're not very trusting (2) get out a big ear 
trumpet and keep saving ‘Eh?’ (3) Keep your books—-iall of 
them)}--in a Minty bookcase. 
rhe latter suggestion has many advantages. First, the affection 
you bestow upon your books is so obvious that the would-be 
borrower won't have the heart to diaturb the well-ordered ranks 
f your library and, secondly he'll so be intrigued by the ex- 
panding, interlocking, glass-cased beauty of your Minty book- 
ase that he (or she) will be filled with an urvent desire to rush 
off and buy one himself—to house his borrowed books. 
Minty sectional bookcases can be started from as little as 
410.16.0d.--on deferred terms if you wish. You can see and buy 
them (together with Minty furniture) only at Minty Centres. 
These Centres are situated so that Minty is within reasonably 
easy reach of most people, but if for any reason you can't call. 
Minty will be glad to send you catalogues and full details of 


wdering by post. Write to Dept. E.1| Minty Ltd., 44-45 Hich 
Street, Oxford. 


make for your 


MINTY centre 


for bookcases that grow on you 


ee pieed ORs : 444 High Street. BIRMINGHAM: 186 Corporation Street 
TH: J. J. Allen Ltd. BRISTOL: SO Park Street. CARDIFF: Devid 
Morgan Ltd CHELTENHAM: Shirers & Lances Ltd, COVENTRY: John Ansiow Ltd 
GLASGOW: 66 Sauchiehall Street. MULL: Hammonds Ltd. LEEDS: Shel) House. 
Eastgate. LONDON: 153 Victoria Street. 8S W.1. MANCHESTER: 7-6 Roya! 
Exchange Arcade. MEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: WE. Harker Ltd. NOTTINGHAM: 
Hopewells Ltd. PLYMOUTH: E. Dingle Ltd 

SHEFFIELD: John Walah Lut 
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Prelude to Change 
Restoration England 


By Arthur Bryant. 
Collins. 192 pages. 215. 


monarchy, in the 
ablest of the Stuart Kings, was 
to its final and most effective bid for 
power: an attempt that was nearly success- 
ful because Charles understood the real 
nature of power in the English constitution, 
and attacked it at its source in the boroughs 
and brought even the city of London to its 
knees, It was a momentous period too in 
forgign affairs; in these years England 
acquired Bombay, its first foothold in India, 
‘ and by the acquisition of the Dutch New 
Netherlands completed its coastline on the 
American continent. 
In his study of Restoration England, now 
reprinted and revised after twenty years, 


tion are apparent, whi 
the national dividing lines “from perpen- 
dicu'ar and local, to hori r 


the initiative was passing to the great mer- 
chant companies of the City. 

Sir Arthur gives an excellent introduction 
to the whole period, and it is a measure of 
the stimulating quality of this book that onc 
is conscious that \the picture is incomplete 
and encouraged to delve further. 


Most Bizarre of Artists 
Toulouse-Lautrec 


By Henri Perruchot. 
Translated by Humphrey Hare. 
Perpetua. 317 pages. 35s. 


ENRI DE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC is a — 
ing subject for biography. 
grotesque aristocrat of Montmartre. 
descended from one of the oldest families of 
France, mixed his talent with such an excess 
of captices and depravities that biographers 
succumb like the moth to the flame. In one 
way this is a pity: it has tended to detract 
from Lautrec’s capacity as an artist, for too 
many people think of his paintings only as 
illustrations of his own indulgent living 
rather than as works of art in themselves. 
His works certainly provide a unique socio- 
logical record of the dance halls, cabarets 
and brothels of Paris in the closing two 
decades of the last century. But, first and 
foremost, it should be remembered that 
Toulouse-Lautrec, although not a major 
painter, was a splendid draughtsman and a 
great master of the arts of lithography and 
poster-making. Indeed he virtually created 

the artistic poster as we know it today. 

This new biography makes no attempt to 
assess Lautrec as an artist: once again the 
story revolves around his physical draw- 
backs and how these affected the whole 
course of his life. But M. Perruchot claims 
that this is a “ definitive ” biography, and it 
is obvious that a good deal of patient 
research has gone into it. What emerges is 
a rather t story of a desperate 
struggle by Lautrec to convince himself that 
art could-take the place of love in his life. 
M. Perruchot writes sympathetically and 
easily, providing a series of vivid scenes in 
Lautrec’s life ; the staccato effect heightens 
the feeling of the detached analytical objec- 
tivity with which the artist painted and the 
speed with which he hastened his death at 
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\ the age of thirty-seven: “ Lautrec was not 
‘ moved to pity by anyone, even himself. He 


looked on others as implacably as he looked 
on himself. He neither condemned nor 
approved: he ed.” 

iographies of artists are pouring out and 


the assiduous reader of them may detect 


some discrepancies. For instance, M. 
Perruchot believes that Lautrec never saw 
Suzanne Valadon after a quarrel in the late 
1880s ; a recent author of her life claims 
that she was present at a famous “ milk” 
y Lautrec gave in 1900, a year before 
is death. Some latitude must be allowed 
in these stories ; but this one seems to have 
striven after accuracy. And when the reader 
is getting tired of being told about Lautrec’s 
physical defections and subsequently his 
dissipations, there comes some amusing 
anecdote, such as those about his eccentric 
father, Count Alphonse, who seems to have 
— out of the pages of a Nancy Mitford 
novel : 


There was, indeed, considerable fascination 
about a man who, when wanting to try oul 
some stallions, set off bare-back across 
country at six o'clock in the morning almost 
entirely naked ; who would be f by the 
servants looking for mushrooms at night, with 
a candle in one hand a hat-box in the 
other ; and who, at Moritfa, had ordered his 
peasants to lay out an avenue, insisting that 
they should work with wooden spades, for 
iron, he told them, was an “ ignoble metal, 
and poisonous into the bargain.” One day. 
he took it into his head to have a camel-hair 
tent erected ‘in front of Albi cathedral, and 
went to live in it, together with a few hounds 
and hawks, so as to be able to gaze his fill 
at the church which “ had been built bv his 
forefathers.” 


This extract may seen irrelevant ; but 
surely it throws some light on the extrava- 
gant behaviour of the son? The book is 
illustrated with “ every available photograph 
of the artist ” (which some may think exces- 
sive) and with photographs of models ; it 
includes many of his drawings of himself, 
but no reproductions of his paintings. apart 
from a self-portrait. 


Wide-screen Traveller 


Traveller in the Orient 
By Martin Hirlimann. 
Sacheverell Sitwell. 
Thames find Hudson. 340 pages. {£3 3s. 


Introduction by 


HE high quality of contemporary colour 

printing makes possible the kind of 
wide-screen travelogue that is Dr Hiirli- 
mann’s specialty. In this instance, the 
plates are printed by Imago AG Zurich; 
they are of quite exceptional quality, and 
they are well accompanied by Jarrold’s 
typography. 

The photographer starts at the Lebanon, 
stops in Pakistan, lingers in India, glances 
at Hongkong, probes into communist China, 
and lovingly caresses Japan and Siam. It is 
pleasant to record that Dr Hiirlimann’s text 
is a good deal more intelligent and informa- 
tive than that of most commentators on 
travel documentaries, however wide the 
screen. 
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are talking about 


---the stylish simplicity of the 

new reception hall of the 

United Dominions Trust Limited... 

the brisk, functional look of 

Vauxhall Overseas London showroom 
...the advanced design of Martins 

Bank at Shirley, Birmingham... 
the modern efficiency of the Queen 
Magazine's editorial offices... 

and other large interior schemes 

too numerous to mention. 

For a fully illustrated brochure, 

write for "More Interiors" | 


“HEALS 


CONTRACTS LIMITED 


196 Tottenham Court Road London Wl Museum 1666 
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minutes: 
walk 


FROM THE MONUMENT 


Five minutes’ walk from the Monument 
of London could take you inside The Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation . . . and, 
for business purposes, inside India. 

The same walk could take you inside the 
other territories where we are established. 
We can provide you with up-to-date credit 
information and advise you on many other 
aspects of business with the Far East, 

As the largest British bank established 

by the Far East for the Far East, 

with branches in 20 countries and a network 
of agencies in all other principal trading 
centres, we are in a unique 
position to help you. 


THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET 8C3 


Branches throughout the Far East; also in New York, Hamburg and Paris. 
Offices of our Subsidiary in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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How to Advance Nuclear Power 


country’s {£900 million atomic power programme and 

to ask whether there is no cheaper, easier means of 
making nuclear electricity comp+titive. Atomic pundits 
employed by the Central Electricity Generating Board, by the 
Atomic Energy Authority and even by industry unanimously 
believe that this goal cannot be reached before the late sixties ; 
| it will take until then to evolve a nuclear reactor with capital 
costs low enough and thermal efficiency high enough to 
produce electricity at a price competitive with good thermal 
stations. Meanwhile, the generating board and the electricity 
authorities in Scotland and Ulster—but mainly the generating 
board—are between them committed in a vague way by the 
Government to build “roughly” one commercial nuclear 
power station a year. The plant builders compete for these 
contracts and, so the argument runs, this provides the incentive 
to improve designs so that new nuclear power stations should 
be progressively more efficient than those that have gone 
before. ' 


In short, Britain's sole remaining reason for having a costly 
“commercial” nuclear power programme, as distinct from 
the Atomic Energy Authority’s own atomic power research, 
is to encourage plant design and speed the day when atomic 
power will really be able to compete. So it is by the prospects 
of achieving this end that the present programme has to be 
judged. While the electricity authorities favour the idea of 
a three-fuel system, with fuel oil and uranium as second and 
third choices, they can manage very nicely on a two-fuel, 
coal-oil economy until long into the seventies. To burn 
uranium now is to set back generating techniques several years 
and to throw away glittering economies offered by cheap fuel 
oil and by advances in the design of what are unfairly called 
“ conventional ” thermal.generating sets of mammoth capacity. 
Technically, these big sets are pushing at the boundaries of 
knowledge quite as excitingly as the new atomic power stations. 

Is the present nuclear power programme encouraging 
forward-looking design ? Judged by the volume of criticism 
from industry, it is not. The simple assumption underlying 
the present programme is that contracts would be awarded 
\ to the most advanced and imaginative designs submitted. The 
generating board appears to think otherwise. Nuclear power 
stations now have a capacity of around §00 megawatts each ; 
they will soon constitute a sizeable chunk of the board’s base 
load plant ; they are unlikely to cost less than {£50 million 
apiece, or {100 a kilowatt and earlier stations have cost a 
great deal more. At this price, the board is not disposed 
knowingly to buy a packet of trouble, so contracts tend to go 
to the team that submits the most straightforward design that 


Nees is not a bad time to take a cold look at this 


it is known to be capable of building. And in practice they 
also go, although any such intention is denied, to the group 
whose turn it is to receive an order. 

From this flow several consequences. One is a growing 
cynicism in industry about the intentions of the generating 
board and its technical adviser, the Atomic Energy Authority. 
Companies regulatly submit tenders that cost them about 
£300,000 to prepare, knowing that they will not get the order 
because it is not their turn, yet not wishing to offend the 
generating board by refusing the invitation to bid. The board 
may have given Atomic Power Constructions a contract to 
build a nuclear power station in North Wales solely on the 
merits of the design submitted and not because APC was a 
new atomic company that had not yet had an order. It may 
have decided (though it has not yet announced) that its new 
station at Sizewell will be built by English Electric 
because this was the best tender and not because English 
Electric is completing the Hinkley Point nuclear power station 
and would have no other atomic work in prospect. But few 
people in the nuclear plant business will believe it. 


SECOND consequence is that designers are coming to 
A believe that it is no use attempting major innovations that 
might lead to a really marked reduction in cost, because the 
generating board would not buy them. Tenders offering to 
build nuclear power stations for less than {90 a kilowatt (to 
be precise, around £88) when the average bid lies between 
£95 and £100 a kilowatt are being rejected, industry believes, 
because the low price depends on using a design of fuel 
element not yet tested in this country. Yet one of the most 
aggrieved manufacturers, the General Electric Company, has 
sold to Japan a power station incorporating such a radical 
change in fuel design. Companies with American licence 
agreements, such as Associated Electrical Industries, wonder 
what will happen if they try to incorporate recent American 
advances in fuel manufacture into plant designs submitted to 
the generating board. Yet, technically, it seems likely that 
some of these advances cou!d with profit be used in the second 
generation of advanced gas-cooled reactors now under develop- 
ment in Britain. 

A third consequence is that the generating board finds itself 
obliged—there is no other word for it—to buy at high cost 
a network of nuclear power stations that are not economic, 
and to operate them on base load for the greater part of their- 
life. Their high costs are bound to have a disproportionate: 
effect on electricity tariffs for the next twenty years, in 
slowing down reductions in cost that might otherwise have 
been achieved. They will remain on base load because their 
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incremental running costs will remain lower than those of 
conventional plant even built years later. But their far higher 
capital charges mean that the total cost of the power they 


produce must be much higher than for modern thermal 
stations. | 


HERE are two reasons for believing that atomic power 
‘Tes might not work out in the long run as badly as 
expected. One is that the life of the stations may well be a 
great deal longer than the arbitrary 20 years assumed in current 
calculations about atomic power costs. Capital costs now 
make up a good two-thirds of the price of the nuclear elec- 
tricity generated, so if the presumed life of the power stations 
were extended to match that of thermal plant, 25 years. 
those extra five years would make quite a difference. It is 
impossible to know whether 20 years is the right figure or 
not ; the Windscale reactors burned out after seven years. 
having been designed for ten, but some engineers see no 
reason why nuclear reactors might not be good for 40 years 
of'|work. Since it may well be too dangerous to dismantle 
the actual nuclear reactors, which will eventually have to be 
left “ sterilising ” their sites for ever, one' certainly hopes they 
can be useful for more than 20 years. | 

The unfavourable comparison between nuclear and thermal 
costs—which suggests that power from the first three nuclear 
power stations will be 60 per cent, and the next three about 
40 per cent, more expensive than thermal stations—is based 
on the assumption that the generating board’s big thermal 
sets of 500 megawatts apiece, will produce electricity for 
about 4d. a unit. Other countries have such sets on order. 
and are successfully operating plant with higher steam condi- 
tions ; but if the present teething troubles on the British 
equipment, such as cracked blades and bent shafts, were to 
persist on these sets beyond a fair teething period, their costs 
might never in fact fall as low as this. Assuming that the big 
sets do work satisfactorily, there ate those in industry 
who believe that they will always require more maintenance 
and spend more of their life out of commission than smaller 
sets, and this, again, will affect their chances of achieving the 
magic figure of 4d. a unit. Atomic energy need be only a 
fraction cheaper than the 0.6 pence predicted for 1965 and 
thermal electricity only a fraction dearer than o.5d. for the 
difference between the two to vanish altogether. The generat- 
ing board has bought a pig in a poke, but it could conceivably 
be a real pig. 

In this scientific age, it seems incredible that the board 
should have to spend the best part of £900 million buildihg 
nuclear power stations to discover the quality of its porker : 
yet the Atomic Energy Authority, for one, argues that this is 
the only way it can be done. It might be thought that the 
interests of all concerned could be reconciled if the generating 
board, instead of building the least obnoxious nuclear power 
station submitted to it yearly, and consuming {50 million or 
more of the nation’s capital each time it does so, were to com- 
mission designs from industry embodying new principles, pay- 
ing industry's development costs, building only the occasional 
design that showed real advance. This would encourage 
design and experiment in industry, and make it possible for 
companies to look as far forward as they dared, knowing that 
they might be called on at any time to justify that' design in 
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steel and concrete. The generating board pays ultimately 
fori the cost of abortive tendering in subsequent contracts ; 
it might just as well pay openly for the tenders and save its 
capital for only those nuclear plants that are really worth 
building. The estimated costs have declined with each nuclear 
power station ordered ; but cost estimates for new designs 
would probably have come down just as fast, if not faster, 
had the generating board ordered only one power station in! 
four years instead of half a dozen. 

The Atomic Energy Authority argues that this cannot be 
done. Its own experience\ and that of industry convinces 
the authority that at this stage it is just not possible to predict 
the behaviour of a large, 500 megawatt nuclear power station 
from results obtained by pilot experiments, even when these 
involve building prototype power stations generating as much 
as 30 megawatts of electricity. Difficulties in building the 


generating board’s first two nuclear power stations at Bradwell 
and Berkeley seem to bear this out. These stations are due 


to start work in a few months, yet only recently quite sweeping 
changes had to be made in the design of their fuel elements 
when it was discovered that the gases blowing over them were 
setting up forces sufficient to break the containers—one of the 
biggest hazards that could happen to a nuclear power 
station. The Atomic Energy Authority argues that defects 
like these can only be discovered by actually building the 
station. Yet industry generally does not find it necessary to | 
build full-scale prototypes ; even the aircraft industry has 
abandoned the practice as too expensive. And how many 
more prototypes of a basically obsolescent design of nuclear 
station, which nobody expects to achieve the cost reductions 
required, does AEA want ? 


NE reason for the Atomic Energy Authority's strenuous 
O support of the nuclear power programme in its present 
form is that the AEA will itself be seriously embarrassed if the 


rate of building were cut back any more. Not only does 
the authority carry out research into new designs for power 
stations ; it also operates a sizeable business in treating and 
selling nuclear fuel. In anticipation of a 6,000 megawatt 
atomic power programme, it spent {£17 million in re-designing 
and expanding its uranium factories for lyng runs of nuclear 
fuel to a standard design. With the programme already halved 
to about 3,000 megawatts, the authority is faced with mounting 
overheads which in turn make it reluctant to encourage new | 
designs of fuel that might hasten the obsolescence of much 
of this plant. As Sir Roger Makins told the Public Accounts 
Committee, it already has sufficient stocks of uranium to 
last until 1970, even though commitments to buy ore have | 
been cut by £26 million. Most of this uranium was contracted 
for at the scarcity price of $11 a pound ; the market price is 
now around $5. Sooner or later AEA will have to cut its 
prices for manufactured fuel elements, now standing at 
£17,500 a ton, by 2§ per cent in line with the market value of 
uranium. It is also committed to buy roughly twice as much 
nuclear graphite as the programme is ‘now likely to need. 
These misfortunes were forced on the authority by changes 
in Government policy, involving three sharp switches in 
nuclear planning in six years. They do not provide any reason 
for perpetuating a nuclear power programme in a form that 
no longer seems to serve its purpose. The concentration of 
design groups in industry that will follow, if the English 
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Electric-General Electric merger proceeds, should reduce the 
number of independent teams from the original five to three, 
not two as seemed possible earlier ; Atomic Power Construc- 
tions seems, for the second time in a few months, to have 
dropped the idea of a merger with GEC. (The third team 
combines the group formed by Associated Electrical Industries 
and the Nuclear Power Plant Company headed by Parsons.) 
This concentration would make it easier to cut the rate of 
nuclear building without causing excessive hardship to the 
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three contenders for orders ; it would also make it relatively 
simple for the generating board to commission and pay for 
designs that it may not necessarily wish to build. Unless 
something is done to dissolve the mutual suspicion growing 
up between the manufacturers concerned, the generating board 
and the Atomic Energy Authority, and to restore the dynamism 
that was the most impressive feature of Britain’s atomic enter- 
prise, atomic technology, and ultimately the consumer of 
electricity, are bound to suffer. 


Prince in Theatreland 


“ Don’t clap too hard—it’s a very old building. Well, 


I ‘ave a go, don’t 1? I do—I ‘ave a go.” 


The Entertainer—John Osborne. 


ADIO, the cinema and television were the three 
R murderers of the English Music Hall. Its robust 

tradition has degenerated into the posturing nude, the 
pop singer agonising his latest hit and Archie Rice. The 
legitimate theatre thrives in the West End but barely survives 
elsewhere, and the English version of burlesque coins money 
in the striptease clubs. The Alhambras and Hi 
__ of the suburbs and provinces have been closed, or eke out a 
bare existence on second run films. A handful of impresarios 
retain their faith, looking in London to the American musical 
and in the provinces to the latest Elvis and the newest Adam 
‘ and the pantomime to fill the house, and they cover their bet 
with a stake in commercial television. Theatre ownership has 
become concentrated in few hands, and Mr Prince Littler has 
emerged as the big owner. London is still profitable: “ My 
Fair Lady,” in its third year at Drury Lane, has boosted the 
gross return on Stoll Theatres assets to 14 per cent. But 
in the provinces, the theatres are drawing thin audiences and 
making a thin profit: Moss Empires has three London theatres 
(qne leased as a cabaret-restaurant) but its assets are mainly 
provincial music halls, and it now earns no more than 6 per 
cent gross on them. 

In riposting the foray by Mr Charles Clore and Mr Jack 
Cotton, Mr Prince ‘Littler has projected himself as a man 
anxious to keep the theatres open. Mr Clore had a point 
about “ the istic tendency ” growing up in the theatre, 
and his desire “ to create two competing groups which could 
do good to the industry ” was no doubt genuine ; but public 
feeling rallied to Mr Littler and could not stifle the thought 
that perhaps Mr Clore and Mr Cotton were getting a bit too 
powerful, especially in property. Their economic case for 
wanting to buy Moss Empires was sound enough. As 
theatres, most of its assets are not carning adequate keep ; as 
re-developed properties they could. The provincial music 
hall was already dead before Mr Clore and Mr Cotton came 
on the stage, and they were quick to say that the re-developed 
sites would where possible include a theatre, though inevitably 


he bought from Mr Littler. How far that policy be 
extended to the provinces and whether small, chic 
would pay their way in Leeds, Birmingham and Liverpool, 


seems uncertain. If they were built, could they stage touring 
opera or ballet and take enough at the ticket office ? 

Mr Littler is the chairman of Howard and Wyndham, 
another theatre group, as well as of Moss Empires and Stoll 
Theatres, and for some time he had been trying to merge the 
two. Eighteen months ago, Moss Empires made a bid 
of one ordinary share and 1s. 6d. in cash for two ordinary 
shares in Stoll Theatres, while the holders of the management 
shares (which carry the same number of votes as all the 
ordinary shares) were to receive a further 120,000 Moss 
Empires ordinary shares 4s compensation for their special 
voting powers. This bid was withdrawn after strong opposi- 
tion by a group of minority shareholders. 

It was then followed by a one-for-two scrip issue by Moss 
Theatres and that gave Stoll 44.6 per cent of Moss Theatres 
ordinary shares. But each of the 7,475,355 ordinary shares 
(of 4s. each) in Moss Empires carries only 1/5th of a vote, 
while each of the 500,000 preference shares (of {1 each) has 
a full vote ; Stoll Theatres at this stage controlled only about 
30 per cent of the total votes in Moss Empires. 

This is certainly a big block of votes, but it was not big 
enough to deter Messrs Clore and Cotton. It has been said 
that Mr Clore approached Mr Littler about Moss Empires 
and in July this year Mr Cotton asked Mr Littler if he would 
sell the London Palladium. These were the skirmishings. 
The thrust came a fortnight ago, when Mr Clore, in asso- 
ciation with Mr Cotton and Mr Bernard Delfont, put new 
proposals to Mr Littler, which he said would be considered 
at a board meeting of Moss Empires on November 8th. One 
of the directors, Mr Val Parnell, who is the managing director 
of Associated Television, in which Moss Empires has a voting 
interest of 26} per cent and of which Mr Littler is chairman, 
knew of this approach and had apparently agreed to remain 
on the board if control changed hands. Implicitly, then, 
he was giving his support to Mr Clore and Mr. Cotton. 
Apparently it was decided at a board meeting of Moss Empires 
in October that the directors would sell their voting preference 
shares to Stoll Theatres. But Mr Parnell is reported to have 
said that he was not at this meeting and had not been told 
about this item on the agenda, and that he later told Mr Littlez 
that he did not agree t this sale on his behalf and that if 
he were to sell the shares to anyone it would be to Mr Clore. 

On October 31st, eight days before the meeting to consider 
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Mr Clore’s proposals, preference shareholders of Moss 
Empires received from Stoll Theatres a formal cash offer of 
208. per share. In this offer, Mr Littler said that the acquisi- 
et of about 3 
Empires a subsidiary of of Stoll Theatres. Clearly this was a fore- 
stalling move and it forced Mr Clore and Mr Cotton to come 
straight out on the morning of November 2nd with an offer of 
138. 6d. for Moss Empires ordinary shares and 2§s. for the 
preference shares. The ordinary were then standing at 115. 3d. 
and the preference at 19s. The offer came from a private com- 
pany, in which Mr Clore and Mr Cotton were to be concerned 
with the properties and Mr Bernard Delfont with its theatrical 
interests; it was worth {5.7 million. 

Substantial dealings in Moss Empires carried the ordinary 
shares to 148. 9d and the preference shares to 30s. At midday 
on November 3rd, Mr Littler claimed that he had a voting 
majority in Moss Empires and later he revealed that he had 
bought between 200,000'and 300,000 preference shares and 
several thousand ordinary shares, largely but not entirely 
through the London and provincial stock exchanges. Some 
big blocks of preference shares were bought directly from 
institutional investors, but in no case, Mr Littler has said, did 
he pay more than the market peak of 31s. 1}d. Mr Littler has 
also indicated that the cost of all purchases was “ approaching 


- £1 million.” The arithmetic is not exactly clear, for the most 


5 ipa ee 


that could have been paid for the preference shares, according 
to Mr Littler’s statements, was around £500,000. 

Mr Clore, mustering his composure, thereupon asked Mr 
Littler “to supply some evidence” that in fact control had 
been secured. In answer Mr Littler produced an \auditor’s 
certificate showing that Stoll Theatres had voting control of 
Moss Empires and he added to Mr Clore: 

I am surprised that you should have doubted my word in the 
first place and in all the circumstances you might think it 
appropriate to make a public apology. 

Swallowing hard again, Mr Clore replied that, in view of the 
certificate 


. No useful purpose can now be served by proceeding with , 


the offer which we proposed to make. 
personal} not have doubted your word, but you will 


I 
appreciate be this was a matter which attracted a great deal 
of public interest, and it would not have been fair to share- 
holders of Moss Empires to withdraw the proposed offer, which 
was in excess of the market price, without some formal con- 
firmation of your claim. 


Having gained control, Mr Littler said that a complete 


merger of the two companies was “highly probable.” To 
achieve this, Stoll Theatres will have to bid for the minority 
preference and ordinary shareholdings in Moss Empires; it will 
be interesting to see what price is offered. The ordinary now 
stand at 10s. 3d. and the preference at 20s. 74d. 


R LITTLER, acting by past precedents, resolved the out- 

come by buying in the market. He smashed back Mr 
Clore’s and Mr Cotton's intended ace, and caught them on 
the wrong foot. Mr Clore is seldom out-played and he 
may be smarting a little mote over this experience than 
he did last year over his unsuccessful (though presumably 
not unprofitable) foray for Watney Mann. Mr Littler was 
able to knock out his opponents as soon as they came out 
because he had two special factors in his hands. First, 


30,000 preference shares would make Moss 
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there was already a substantial cross-holding of shares between 
the two companies and the boards of the two companies were 
practically identical—indeed, with the possible exception of 
Mr Val Parnell, the directors of both Moss Empires and Stoll 
Theatres seemed to agree that a merger between them was the 
right course. Secondly, the geared voting structure of Moss 
Empires gave Mr Littler the opportunity to gain control with- 
out having to buy up the bulk of the equity. As the minority 
ordinary shareholders in Moss Empires will now realise, this 


‘provides yet another instance of the invidious position of a sub- 


stantial but minority interest when other shares have special or 
dominant voting powers. They must hope—as the preference 
shareholders who immediately assented to the bid from Moss 
Empites certainly will—that Mr Littler will look after their 
interests. 

But they are powerless to influence the future of the com- 
pany ; indeed, the only shareholders who can exert a slight 
influence upon it are the ordinary shareholders in Stoll 
Theatres and their power against the voting rights of the man- 
agement shares is itself very limited. They have to ask whether 
the merger will help to produce bigger earnings. The provin- 
cial theatres of Moss Empires ate, after all, earning a smaller 
return than the London theatres owned by Stoll and control of 
Moss Empires assets.in their present use as theatres appears 
to have been secured at a high price. Its interests in commer- 
cial television which are currently paying good dividends will 
help, but Stoll Theatres shareholders must still be wondering 
just what Mr Littler plans to do with all the theatres he now 
owns. The London ones, it may be presumed, will continue to 
pay ; but what has Mr Littler in store for those relics of 
Victorian and Edwardian exuberance out in the country? 

Can he really do justice to his shareholders by remaining a 


_ theatre owner or will he have to take up the mantle from Mr 


Clore and Mr Cotton and go into property development him- 
self ? The precedents are there: Watney Mann, for instance, 
established a separate company to develop properties which 
were uneconomic in the beer trade. The lofty eminence to 
which Mr Littler has now mounted in theatrical ownership is 
not altogether enviable, not least because the tradition of the 
theatre and his own love for it may complicate the straight 
economic issues that are involved. He may suffer the cross 
fires of those who say he is not doing enough for the theatre 
and of those who say he is not doing enough for his share- 
holders. He may yet ponder the‘epitaph on the music hall, 
by the comedian in a thin first house who addressed a lone 
figure in the dress circle: ‘* Are you lonely up there ? I am 
down here.”’ ' 
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‘THE ECONOMY 


Conservatives and the Public Industries 


a." his maiden Commons speech as Chan-. 
cellor of the Exchequer, this week, Mr’ 


Selwyn Lloyd had, the task of unfolding 
Conservative front bench attitudes towards 
public investment (on the day that Senator 
Kennedy, in some senses wedded to the 
doctrines of Professor Galbraith, was 
. shown to have captured the public mind of 
the United States). Mr Lloyd performed 
reasonably well: a few not many 
of the backbench Tory MPs following him 
in the first day of a debate on public 
investment did too. From a slightly 
tosy-coloured gloss upon the current 
Statistical record of the economy as a 


whole (Speaker’s Notes: “If commend- | 


ing expansion make the comparison 
with a year ago: if deploring stagnation 
compare with six months ago”) Mr Lioyd 
passed to the week before’s white paper on 
public investment—which concerned itself 
with the total investment intentions of insti- 
tutions in the public sector, but did not dis- 
close how much each intended to borrow 
from the Treasury to finance this. He said 
very reasonably, anent the nationalised in- 
dustries, that even though the products of 
these industries were basic to the function- 
ing of the economy their investment ought 
‘to earn a return to cover “ depreciation, 
obsolescence and interest, and still leave 
‘something to build up reserves”; which 
is Certainly true provided such industries 
are allowed to charge commercially for 
their products. His main text 
that the productive capacity of the public 
sector should be developed at a sufficient 
rate to make possible the full realisation of 
the possibilities of growth by the private 
sector 
was phrased so as to provoke Mr Lee 
(deputising inadequately for Mr Wilson as 
the chief Opposition spokesman). But it 
was accurate enough, regardless of political 
prejudice. It is only the basic industries in 
an economy where one may conceivably 
need the state to step in and ide the 
necessary capital at nearly no risk but very 
low return. Nobody ¢ it to take the 
risks, or gamble on returns, of the 
growth industries. 


Parliament and the 
Boards | 
S" TOBY LOW, who knows more about 
the nationalised industries than any 
other Conservative MP, put forward in the 
ensuing debate on public investment an 
government should concern itself only with 


the amounts that these industries sought to 
borrow from the Treasury, not with their 
total investment: what they chose to do 
with such resources as they put by from 
their carnings, he suggested, was not ‘even 
legally ‘any Méinister’s business. Mr 
Gresham Cooke later took a vaguely related 
line in suggesting that the public industries 
should be compelled to come all their 
expansion out of current earnings (though 
he did not suggest that the government 
could then leave nationalised investment 
alone). 

Sir Toby's evident desire to leave the 
managements of these industries alone, 
where they are not drawing on the public 
purse, to run their businesses, is reason- 
able enough: but could one ever properly 
judge whether the Treasury should lend 
them money without considering their 
whole investment plans, and could any 
government committed to what Mr 
Strachey unkindly calls “crypto-Keyne- 
sian” management of the economy divest 
itself of concern with so large a slice of 
industrial investment? His attitude was 
understandable when considering those of 
some of his colleagues towards public indus- 
tries. Mr Rees-Davies began by suggesting 

should wabeidise 


port 

catering and hotels, being profitable, might 
be better handled by (he named them) 
Messrs Forte, Lyons, Hilton, Cotton or 
Clore—as a favour, needless to say, to Sir 
Brian Robertson. This might be described 
as the policy of “ the grab in reverse.” Mr 
Nabarro (who had amused members with 
one of the most biting Parliamentary 
interjections in years), as well as i 

certain sensible remarks, s ted that 


KENNEDY'S MARKETS 
Gold Under Control 


N the world’s financial markets, imme- 
diate reactions to Senator Kennedy's 
close victory were fairly modest. In part, 
the result had been discounted ; in part, 


which is at the upper range of the level in 
the previous fortnight—but only about 
a quarter as large as at the height of the 
flurry on October 20th. This week, how- 
ever, the quickening of demand has not been 
reflected in the price, which continues 
within the range of $36-36} ; in the course 
of Wednesday the price actually dropped, 
from $36.12 to $36.08. 

Most fortunately, a degree of — 
has been restored to the market by the 
of land stepping in to meet 
Bang own a The United States 
Treasury has now ised the need for 

t of London market 


seems to be in question that a replenishment 
of Bank of England gold sales made in this 
way would be regarded by the Federal 
Reserve as a “ legit monetary pur- 

” The London authorities also acted 


prompe on Wednesday to absorb a fairly 
arge ering of dollars on the f 
holding the rate at 
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the dollar ; much of its practical operation 
has been on the hypothesis that the dollar 
is the scarce currency. 


Reserves in Perspective 


HE pace of the recent gold outflow from 

the United States has admittedly been 
substantial, even aftet allowing for special 
factors, But given the election uncertainty, 
given the initial mishandling of the specu- 
lation in and given the continuing large 
interest differential in Europe’s favour, the 
outflow has certainly not been alarming. 
Even after their three years’ fall, the United 
States official reserves stand at over $18 
billion (Britain’s reserves are around $3 
billion). About two-thirds of the United 
States stock, admittedly, is legally required 
for the; Federal Rese: note issue and 
deposit ' liabilities, which under existing 
regulations have to be covered 25 per cent 
in gold. Properly handled, however, aboli- 
tion of this archaic requirement ought to 
cause no more disturbance than did the 
reduction from 40 to 2§ per cent after the 
war. It will now be up to the President- 
elect and in due course his new Administra- 
tion to show their determination to defend 
the dollar parity ; and, in turn, the influ- 
ential commercial bankers and Wall Street 
bankers owe it to their country to give the 
Democrats a fait run. “If anything should 
happen to the dollar,” says Mr William R. 
Biggs of the Bank of New York in a wise 
newsletter, “ it would be primarily because 
of loss of confidence in it by the Americans, 
who have the most dollars. ... 


See Saw on Wall Street 


A correspondent cables : 
HE stock market on Wednesday made 
no very dramatic response to Mr 
Kennedy’s victory. Expectations ‘of a 


Democratic administration to come had 
already taken their toll on stock prices, and 
when these fears proved well founded the 
market responded, as it so often does on the 
arrival of anticipated bad news, with a slight 


UNITED 
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tise. In the morning, when the election 
result was still unclear, stock prites broke 
sharply, but the afternoon brought a strong 
improvement and the Dow Jones average 
of industrials ended the day above 600, a 
higher figtre than had been reached in the 
modest rally of the previous week. Trading 
was light in volume and concentrated on a 
fairly narrow range of issues with specu- 
lators more in evidence than long-term 
investors. 

} Today the majority of stock groups are 
down anywhere from 20 to §0 per cent from 
their record 1958-1959 prices and over one- 
sixth of the stocks listed on the New York 
exchanges are down §0 per cent or more 
from the peaks of earlier years. It is too 
soon to tell what the more considered 
opinion of investors to this week's event 
will be. Certainly the departure of the 
Republicans,ég@@n the face of it a blow to 
the confid Of investors, though not too 
much of this has been in evidence in the 
last eighteen months. But those who so 
choose can look at the opposite side of the 
coin+—to the prospect that heavier govern- 
ment spending may produce many of the 
conditions that did so much for the stock 
market in the early years of the Eisenhower 
administration. The direction the market 
takes will depend on whether the economy 
shows any encouraging signs of stabilising 
or moving up and on the sort of people 
that Mr Kennedy appoints to take charge of 
fiscal and monetary affairs. 

Government bond prices rallied after the 
Kennedy victory as most dealers felt that 
the new administration would press for an 
easier money policy, particularly in the long 
term sector where prices and yields have 
recently shown little response to the con- 
siderable degree of ease that the monetary 
authorities have provided. Short term rates 
on the other hand are not expected to fall 
markedly since the Federal Reserve accepts 
the view that any further decline might 
invite a fresh outflow of gold. Just how to 
bring down long-term rates without affect- 
ing the short term area is something of a 
problem, and Wall Street's bond houses are 
sceptical about the practicability of the 
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exercise. The shift in the Federal Reserve's 
open market tactics is discussed. on page 
654. 
_ The Federal Reserve showed considerable 
ingenuity last week in keeping the bill rate 
from dropping by entering into repurchase 
agreements with government bond dealers, 
buying government securities from them 
and agreeing to sell them back. Normally 
repurchase agreements are made at the same 
rate as the New York discount rate, now 
at 3 per cent, but last week the Federal 
Reserve: lowered the repurchase rate to 2} 
per cent, which encouraged dealers to 
borrow from it rather than from their 
normal sources and enabled the Federal 
Reserve to avoid going out into the market 
to buy securities 


London Works it Out 


zo only decisive response to the election 
news in the London market was the 
immediate marking up of gold shares on 
Wednesday morning, and even this did not 
last long: as so often happens in this narrow 
and speculative market, the appearance of a 
few sellers was sufficient to bring prices 
sharply down again. Industrial shares, for 
no very good reason, weakened on Wednes- 
day, bringing the Financial Times index 
down by 3.1 on the day to 312.5, and 
bringing the week's fall in The Economist 
indicator to 7.8, to 363.3. On Thursday 
London investors, reversed course in line 
with Wall Street, and markets were strong. 
It is difficult to see on what ground a Demo- 
cratic administration should be bad for 
equities in Britain ; to the extent that it is 
more ready to move quickly and strongly 
to counter the current recession in the 
United States economy, it should bolster 
equities both in Wall Street and London. 
Even so, it is still not certain that Afferica’s 
influence on share prices in the next few 
months will on balance be upward. 

The effect of a Democratic administra- 
tion on gilt-edged is more difficult to 
assess. On the one hand, reduced likeli- 
hood of prolonged recession and increased 
possibility of some inflation in the United 
States tends to reduce the prospect of an 
easing of the pressure of world demand 
as a whole. such as would warrant a signifi- 
cant fall in long-term interest rates. On 
the other hand, it is clearly possible that 
more Americans may now feel inclined, 
however irrationally, to seek a hedge against 
depreciation of the dollar by acquiring a 
stake in other currencies, and this would 
almost certainly increase the flow of money 
into British government stocks. 

Gilt-edged enjoyed a good day on Wed- 
nesday, after a small setback on the news of 
a further issue on Friday, of £6 million for 
Coventry Corporation. The coupon was 
kept at 6 per cent—no doubt the authorities 
are anxious to keep the long queue of 
borrowers moving and are naturally reluct- 
ant to erode the attraction of a high coupon. 
But the price of the 1976-78 stock is edged 
up by another 4, to 99!, compared with 
99} for the Lanark issuc a fortnight ago and 
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99 for the big LCC issue four weeks ago, 
whith both secured remarkable over- 
subscriptions. The gilt-edged market was 
firm again on Thursday, correctly antici- 
pating the reduction in the German dis- 
count rate. As this reduction is of a full 
point, investors are already beginning to 
look forward to a further cut in London 
Bank rate. At the beginning of the week, 
however, the Bank of England gave a strong 
indication that. it has no intention of being 
manceuvred into such a step. On Monday 
it took an early opportunity to force the 
discount market to take fairly large loans 
at the penal rate following the unusually 
large cut in the bill rate at the week-end 
tender, by about 4s. to 44 per cent—which 
is still by no means unduly low in relation 
to §! per cent Bank rate. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


At Last, A Published 
Report 


M* MAUDLING and Viscount Hailsham 
are to be congratulated upon having 
secured publication, at last, of at least one 
report on the British machine tool industry. 
The report on the research and develop- 
ment requirements of this industry pro- 
duced by the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research last year has not been 
published, allegedly because manufacturers 
made this a condition of giving DSIR any 
information. The report on the Western 
European machine tool industries by Pro- 
fessor Seymour Melman of Columbia 
University, which touched briefly upon the 
as of Britain’s machine tool 
industry among others in Europe, and made 
some sweeping recommendations for 
further study of radical reorganisation of 
these industries’ manufacturing methods, 
has not been gencrally published in full by 
‘ the European Productivity Agency, to 
which Professor Melman was acting as a 
consultant. His main suggestions were 
summarised in an article in The Economist 
of January 30th this year. Though his views 
were not generally published, the Board of 
Trade’s Machine Tool Advisory Council 
considered them important enough to 
appoint a sub-committee to consider them 
and suggest any useful action that might 
follow. That sub-committee, set up in 
December, submitted its report in Septem- 
ber ; and this week the Board of Trade 
published it. 

The report of this committee, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Steuart Mitchell, of 
the Ministry of Aviation, is important, 
not merely as an expert assessment of 
Professor Melman’s general criticisms of 
European machine tool industries in the 
light of competition from Russia, but also 
in its own right as a critical survey—one of 
the more critical, if friendly disposed, 
official surveys ever published of any British 
industry—of British machine t manu- 
facture. It deals succinctly but in detail 
not only with Professor Melman’s many 
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points, but with other independent critu- 
cisms of the industry, adding some of its 
own. Its assessment of the industry's per- 
formance deserves fuller discussion in a 
later article. But it is worth recording that 
the Mitchell committee disagrees with Pro- 
fessor Melman’s main contention that the 
machine tool industries of Western Europe, 
or at any rate of Britain, could benefit from 
mass production as such, though it appre- 
ciates the advantages of production of 
larger batches, certain measures of stan- 
dardisation, and modular construction. It 
feels that some of the changes in method 
which Professor Melman suggested required 
further study, though not all, are being 
adequately adopted already. But it is 
publicly more critical.of the industry's 
design and research resources than Pro- 
fessor Melman, who did not see the British 
industry, ever permitted himself to be ; 
and possibly more so than DSIR was in 
private, since it implies that the industry's 
subsequent improvement of co-operative 
research facilities, approved by DSIR, 
might not prove adequate. 


MOTORS 


More Cuts 


TANDARD - TRIUMPH INTERNATIONALS 

decision to dismiss 1,700 of its 8,000 
manual workers, and probably some of its 
clerical and technical staff as well, while its 
other workers all go on to a three-day week, 
shows how serious has become the position 
of all but the biggest motor manufacturers ; 
Vauxhall's decision to cut out night shifts 
shows that it is not expected to improve 
soon. These changes at S-TI suggest that 
its output may by now be under half the 
rate of about 3,500 a week that it reached in 
the spring and carly summer, even though 


MONTHLY CHANGES 
IN HP DEBT 
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1960 
May was a turning-point in hire 
purchase trade. From then the pace 
of growth slackened and during 
August and September the amount of 
debt outstanding actually fell. Since 
May credit sales of household goods 
shops have been less than 70 per cent 
of last year’s level. 


its sales in the United States have been 
holding up better than those of most other 
British makers, with the Herald now form- 
ing about a third of its total sales there. It 
seems to be in the home market, where the 
company secured a big increase in its 
share of the market after the introduc- 
tion of the Herald, that the fall in sales 
is now -most serious. With the cheaper 
small cars, made by BMC and Ford, now 
freely available, it may well be that these 
bigger companies have been able to increase 
their share of the market at the expense of 
S-TI, which had itself benefited earlier this 
year from the shorter waiting lists for the 
Herald. One consequence of S-TI's further 
cuts in output is that Pressed Steel, which 
makes the Vanguard body, will have to 
dismiss 550 of its workers at its Cowley 
factory. Like the car factories, most of 
Pressed Steel’s car body plants are already 
working short time, generally a four-day 
week. : 

Vauxhall says that ending night work and 
transferring the 2,500 men involved to the 
day shift, probably from November 21st, 
will allow it to make its present number 
of cars and vans more economically. The 
production lines can be more fully manned 
—1,100 men were dismissed last month— 
and speeded up ; but a four-day week will 
still be worked. Where overtime working 
still exceeds eight hours a day, as it does 
in some non-production departments, a 
three shift system is to be introduced affect- 
ing about 1,500 men 


GERMANY 


Bank Rate Down 


N Thursday the Deutsche Bundesbank 

duly made the reduction in its Bank 
rate for which the world has been waiting ; 
and it cut the rate by a full point, to 4 per 
cent. The move had been anticipated in 
the exchange markets, and on Wednesday 
sterling rose to near 11.75 against the 
mark, a peak for this year. The Bundes- 
bank made no bones about the conflict of 
internal and external influences that have 
delayed the move until now, saying that it 
has been forced to make this ion des- 
9 the need to check domestic demand. 

official premium of 1} per cent on 
forward exchange swaps for investment 
business is being retained (this is in effect 
a subsidy to the banks to keep liquid assets 
abroad), but the premium is being dropped 
for transit business. Although Bank rate 
is now 14 per cent below London, the: level 
of market interest rates is still rathez higher: 
and it is this margin that has been largely 
responsible, through shifts in commercial 
borrowing, for this year’s massive inflow of 
funds into Germany. In October this 
accelerated again, to no less than 1,000 
million marks, or $240 million. A further 
reduction of German interest rates is 
needed, as well as a real contribution to 
overseas aid. The moves now under con- 
sideration, and the domestic politics that 
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oe Bd a are discussed by our 
on page 665. The test 


will be not and projects but how many 
marks are pumped out. 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 


A Statistician’s Viewpoint 


cecnealy of hydra, can cope wi 
the ordinary facts of economic behaviour ? 


STEEL 
More into Stock 
A aes aadees Gated ots tho aoa 


orders placed with the steel 
industry hardly suggests any widening soft- 


* Published under the title “ New Prospects 
Athlone 


in Economic Analysis.” Press. 3s. 6d. 
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they had expected, some 

their home orders ; but these have been 

» vay y taken up by other customers. For 
vier steel products the pressure of 

orders is still very high from the construc- 

tion industry and from capital goods manu- 
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STEEL CONSUMPTION 
(Thousand tons of finished steel) 
Per cent 
change over 


Seasonally previous 
corrected year 
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facturers — ing. In spite 
of the con 

and the oonhi buying by the Coal Board 
and the railways, the steel industry's order 
book is still growi The strength of 
inaned for i goods, and the 
unchecked pace of orders from the con- 
sumer goods industries as a whole, have 
raised steel output to a mew high. At 
497,000 tons a week in October, against 


485,100 tons a week in March, the previous ° 


highest rate, steel production must have 


' been very close to capacity. 


Part of this increased rate of delivery is 
clearly going straight into users’ stocks. 


Steel consumers have been steadily rebuild- 
this . The 


’s stock census at the end of Septem- 
ber suggest a further increase of about five 
per cent in users’ stocks, to just over 4.1 
million tons, in the third ee after 
gains of six and eight the first 
and second quarters. (aataimatied, @ 
ee ee ee 
levelled in the third quarter, so total 
users’ stocks in terms of current rate of 
use, rose from about 10.4 weeks’ in 
June to about 13 weeks’ 
tember, which is often thought to os about 
the normal level. 


ued depression in shipbuilding | 
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POST OFFICE 


Not Commercial Yet 


{* new charter affording near-commer- 
cial freedom for the Post Office has 
probably been put off until after this parlia- 
mentary session. But the latest accounts 
for this nationalised industry, for the year 
to March 1960, show that at last it is _e 
ting into better financial shape. It 
net profit of almost £21 million in sane, 
against £8j million the year before, and it 
now has a general reserve of {£27 million. 
Neither figure is yet large enough for an 
enterprise that does £440 million worth of 
business in a year (apart from handling 
more than {5,000 annually through its 
“banking” facilities) and that employs 
£830 million worth of assets. Last year it 
achieved a gross return on capital employed 
of 8} per cent after charging £38 million 
for depreciation on historic cost and a net 
return of 2} per cent after paying £31 
million as interest on capital, {5 million 
to the Exchequer in licu of taxation, and 
setting aside {14 million as supplement 
depreciation. This is still below “a p 
commercial rate of return” ; but it is much 
better than anything the Post Office had 
achieved before. 

Virtually all last year’s improvement 
came from markedly increased business. 
Both the postal and telephone services made 
bigger profits, despite continued heavy 
losses on the parcels, printed papers, and 
registration services. Increased overseas 
traffic helped to limit the losses made on 
the telegraph and telex services. Further 
improvement can only come from increased 

tion, particularly of the telephone 
services which bring in nearly ball of fi 
the revenue, and encouraging greater 
use of the profitable services. But this 
means more capital investment, and 
whether the Post Office goes “ commercial ” 
this year or next, it will still have to get 
Tr sanction for its capital expendi- 
ture. 


WOOL TEXTILES 


Tariff Quota Withdrawn 


HEN you have something unpleasant 

to say it is tempting to say it when 

the newspapers are covering a major event, 
such as an American presidential election. 
This could explain the American Adminis- 
tration’s timing of its announcement of a 
¢ in the arrangements for imports of 

and worsted fabrics. The state- 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 


banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred branches in twenty-five territories 
extending from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End, London branch: 2 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 + Branches in the United Kingdom 
also at Manchester and Liverpool + Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 


The Eastern Bank Limited weap orrice: 2 @ 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, B.C.) 


‘Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated in India) 


The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 
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FABRICS 
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the continued inflow of repayments, re- 
mained high ; the total of {1104 million 
in the third quarter included {£10} million 
lent under the House Purchase scheme 
(bringing the total lent by the Government 
under this scheme through the societies up 
to £43 million). ronted by a big 
demand for es, the societies have 
had to i strict quotas on their local 
Offices, even so they have had to make 
some calls on their liquid balances. Bank 


BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 
(£ million) 
() 

Shares & deposits: « 

Gross receipts .... 

Gross withdrawals. 

Net receipts... 

Advances......... 

Repayments 
Funds : 

Liquid assets...... 

Total assets 2, 

Liquidity ratio ..... : 
rate has been reduced by one half of one 
per cent but ‘this is unlikely to relieve the 
strain on building societies very much in 
the last quarter of the year; they may; 
indeed, be forced to cut down even further 

\ ‘ 


on advances. | 
The Halifax, which is not a member of 
the Association, in fact reduced its new 
advances in the October quarter to {26.2 
million compared with £30.6 million for 
the previous three months. But in the nine 
thonths to October 31st its advances \rose 


' by one third to £80.9 million, with the result 


that its liquidity ratio in that period fell 
from 18.6 to 14.7 per cent, even . 
unlike most other societies, its net receipt 
of funds at £8.6 million in the October 
quarter was well up on the £6 million net 
received for the July quarter. | 
Practically the only grain of comfort at 

the moment is that the new rates on shares 
and mortgages give the building societies 
slightly more money to put to reserve: 

Mid-1959 Current 

£s d. € s'@& 
On every £100 of mortgage 


assets :— 
Paid to shareholders eo 
Taxation 1 
Management expenses .... 1 
Available for reserves ..... ' 


But this table is based on the assumption 
that management expenses have remained 
unchanged ; in fact, over the last year or so, 
expenses have continued to rise for many 
societies. Not every society will find it easy 
to show a true reserve ratio of 2} per cent, 
which is required for trustee status by the 


0 
| 
0 
' 


* end of the year. 


PRICE STABILISATION 


Another Look at Cocoa 


RADERS in cocoa need not fear that their 
activities will shortly be restricted by 
an international price stabilisation scheme. 
At the recent meeting in Rome of the cocoa 
study group, representatives of Brazil and 


‘ 
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Nigeria, the second and third largest pro- 
ducets, = expressed their interest in a 
scheme. Predictably, most of the main con- 
suming countries remained unenthusiastic, ‘ 
but they that a working party should 
study avai information on the technical 
aspects of stabilisation, and that in the light 
of members’ comments on general as well 
as technical aspects, it should submit a 
recommended outline of a scheme. Mem- 
bers would have two months to lan 
it before a full meeting of the group in| the 
spring. The draft then may well suffer the 
fate of 1 schemes that have been 
Pp : a majority of consuming countries 
opposed to it, and the producers obliged to 
drop the idea for the time. It is understood 
that Ghana, the. largest producing country, 
has not yet made up its mind about the 
desirability of a scheme ; should it eventu- 
ally favour one, it would be open to the 
producers to introduce a scheme of their 
own, as the coffee producers have done. 
Nigeria apparently was the chief wore 
of a stabilisation scheme, partly because the 
idea itself appeals, and partly because it 
would thereby to raise market prices 
to a point that would give its marketing 
board a reasonable surplus after paying 
export duty and the guaranteed price of 
160s. a Cwt a eg farmer. Ghana, too, 
would certainly like a price somewhat higher 
than the current one of about 2153. a cwt, 
tho its marketing board still makes a 
sizeable surplus because it pays the farmer 
only 112s. The Brazilian i 


what their new government’s attitude will 

be. In fact, the producers have had stable 

prices for a year. But they know that pro- 

duction is running ahead of consumption 

and, naturally are worried about prices. 

World production in the 1959-60 season 

reached a record of just over one million 

tons, and the group puts consumption in 

1960 at 892,000 tons, leaving an apparent 

surplus of roughly 100,000 tons. The 

group’s forecasts for the new season, which 

it knows cannot be more than an informed 

guess, are that production will fall by five 

per cent to about 960,000 tons, owing 

mainly to bad weather in Brazil, and that 

consumption will rise by only three per 

cent to 916,000 tons next year. A price. 
stabilisation scheme will not make con- 
sumers eat more cocoa ; indeed, by artifi- 
cially holding prices up it might retard the 
growth of consumption. It is encouraging 
to learn that another working party is to 
tackle consumption, and suggest measures 
to stimulate its growth. 


BELGIUM 


Facing the Music 


A Brussels correspondent writes : 
ELGIAN business is still getting its 
| breath back after the publication of, 
the Eyskens Government’s pay-more-and- 
earn-more plan. The prime minister has 
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asked for the plan to be accepted and voted 
by parliament, without major amendment, 
by the end of the year. Fiscally, the burden 
is laid squarely on the shoulders of the 
small taxpayer, who will bear the brunt of 
the increase from § to 6 per cent in the 
turnover tax and the higher scale of taxa- 
tion on property incomes ; he will also face 
the 10 per cent addition to income taxes 
and the car+licence tax which the expendi- 
ture-minded municipalities may now 
impose on their own initiative. By compari- 
son with these increases the “ exceptional ™ 
§ per cent added to the company profits 
taxes and the increase in death duties are 
comparatively innocuous. 

The extra turnover tax is stated to be 
the result of the Congo crisis, and therefore 
to be temporary. There are doubts about 
this, for the African Affairs Ministry's esti- 
mate of frs. 168 million last year, was raised 
by supplementaries to frs. 1,165 million and, 
for 1961, is put at frs. 4,000 million. 
Though much of this covers crisis expen- 
diture, there is every prospect that the 
guarantees given by Belgium for Congo 
borrowings in New York and Switzerland 
will continue as an obligation for some time 
to come ; and the latest turn of events in 
the United Nations coupled with the large- 
scale return of Belgians to the Congo in 
recent weeks, suggests that aid appropria- 
tions in coming years may after all have to 


CYCLES AND MOTOR CYCLES 


BUSINESS NOTES 


be as big as was contemplated before the 
activities of the Lumumba Government 
called their continuance into question. The 
extra tax burdens are thus regarded as sem- 
permanent, and the. municipal income tax 
as quite permanent. 

The compensation for all this is the 
recovery programme which, however, has 
still to be put forward in concrete form. 
The Government will have an added weapon 
for promoting full employment in the 
fifteen-year planning for public works, with 
its independent fund and borrowing powers 
on its own account, and its “ flying squad ” 
of emergency works to be used as employ- 
ment conditions may dictate. The five-year 
industrial development plan, however, will 
be unbacked by any directive. powers, and 
its effectiveness will depend on the Govern- 
ment’s use of the powers it will be retain- 
ing to grant or refuse the inducements— 
subsidised interest rates and capital sub- 
sidies and guarantees—which are held out 
to new industrial investors in addition to 
various temporary fiscal exemptions. 

The investment advantages are available 
equally to Belgian and to foreign firms. The 
Government, however, has made it obvious 


that it looks to increased American (mixed - 


with smaller quantities of British and Ger- 
man) investment to provide the increased 
productivity so badly needed if Belgium is 
to take its place at all easily in the common 


Show of Little Optimism 


© secuon of the cycle and motor cycle 
N industry can come to its show, which 
opens this week-end, with a heart full 
of optimism for the future of its sales 
, at home; only to export markets can 
they look for encouragement. Sales in 
the home market have been variously 
affected by the hire purchase restrictions. 
Surprisingly, the most expensive motor 
cycles of the traditional type have been 
least affected ; their sales in September 
were perhaps 15-20 per cent below 
the rate before hire purchase was curbed, 
while sales of the cheaper scooters 
and mopeds had fallen by half. Since 
nearly three-quariers of sales are made 
on hire purchase, a sharp reaction to the 
restrictions is natural; but the differing 
effect on different types of motor cycle 
may reflect a change in demand that could 
benefit the British industry. Bicycle sales, 
as might be expected, have not been much 
affected by the hire purchase restrictions ; 
these seem only to have strengthened 
shghtly the downward tendency in sales 
that was upparent early in the year. So 
far this year about 10 per cent fewer 
bicycles have been sold than in the same 
months of 1959. Exports, however, are 
up by 20 per cent; 10 per cent more 
cycles have gone to the United States, 


and §0 per cent more to Canada. Exports 
of motor cycles are up two, but only 
shghtly. 

A big proportion of the and 
motor cycles sold go to younger people 
-bicycles to children, motor cycles to 
youths. Children cease to buy cycles once 
they graduate to buying a motor cycle ; 
youths sell their motor cycles when 
they get married. Now that more adults 
can afford motorised travel of some sort, 
the bicycle industry is becoming even 
more dependent on youthful buyers, and 
in consequence its replacement sales are 
falling. Motor cycles can hardly count 
on any significant replacement market, 
though buyers will change models as they 
work their way up the scale to the biggest 
and fastest machines. This tends to make 
the market for motor cycles fairly volatile ; 
a purchaser buying for the first time and 
paying full list price can be sharply 
affected by changes in the hire purchase 
deposit. The purchase is a marginal 
item for most buyers; so an increase 
in the weekly repayments may have a big 
effect too. 

So far the manufacturers worst hit by 
this fall in sales are those on the Continent 
who export scooters and mopeds to 
Britain—-by Septembér imports were 60 


cycles 


711 


market. There is, however, a body of 
opinion which would have wekomed some 
additional inducement, not to menuon per- 
suasion or even requirement, calculated to 
stem the flow of Belgian capital overseas 
and even to bring back some part of what 
has already gone. As a special aid to 
exports, the National Bank has this weck 
cut its discount rate from § to 4 per cent 
on export—but not inland— bills 


TRANSPORT IN LONDON 


A Chance for the Minicab? 


tone regulations regarding London 
taxis would not allow the introducuon 
of what Mr Dennis Vosper, speaking for the 
Home Office, called “ minicabs” ; in an 
adjournment debate in the House of 
Commons this week Mr Vosper told 
Mr Rupert Speir that the Deputy Commuis- 
sioner of Police might be prepared to con- 
sider relaxing these regulations to allow a 
smaller taxi to be used. Mr Vosper said 
that a small taxi might not be strong enough 
to stand up to the 40,000 miles a year taxis 
generally do in London (one recently did 
60,000 miles). When two were tried out in 
1928 there was little demand, which to him 
indicated that there might not be much 


per cent lower than they had been a year 
ago—and British makers of mopeds, whose 
output in July and August was only a 
seventh of that a year before. In this 
case, however, the need to clear stocks of 
old models before new ones were intro- 
duced for the show may have affected 
output ; Raleigh has dropped its British- 
designed models, and obtained the British 
manufacturing rights for the French 
Mobylette designs. Makers of traditional 
motor cycles have not needed to cut out- 
put much from their peak rates ‘of the 
summer ; like the car makers, they had a 
big backlog of orders which is not yet 
exhausted. 

The halcyon days for the Italian scooter 
makers, when they sold more than 70,000 
scooters a year in Britain, have passed and 
may never return. The proportion of the 
British population that wants to own a 
scooter seems to be increasing much more 
slowly this year than it did in the last few 
years anda bigger proportion of total sales 
is made up of British scooters. Much the 
same situation seems to prevail in the 
moped market; British makers have 
entered both these markets in a big way 
just when the rate of expansion hag begun 
to slow down—even though big markets 
should remain. Short-term prospects for 
the whole industry may depend bn the 
extent to which short-time—and ¢uts in 
overtime—spread from motor manifacture 
to other industries and reduce the dis- 
posable income from which young workers 
have been buying their motor cycles. 
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still represents only about 3 per 
cent of the beer drunk in the summer and 
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countries have been running at the rate of 
at least 4.6 million standards a year, com- 
pared with actual imports of 4.36 million 
standards in 1959. Apparent consumption 
fl sol 2 ae expected to exceed 


exporters were able to take advan- 
tage of the unusually brisk business that 
preceded shipments from the Baltic in the 
spring. Higher production in net import- 
ing countries also helped to meet the heavy 


Prices of Scandinavian softwood generally 
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a standard fob. The recovery has made 
@ more attractive market for 


Ts Can- 


plus of that order suggests that 
not confidently expect lower prices. 


FEED GRAINS 


Canada Cuts Too 


P RICES of barley have fallen sharply. The 
American government, evidently fear- 
ing that the United States’ share of the 
European market might be squeezed by 


US STOCKS OF MAIZE 
(End of season! 


1957 1958 1959 . 1960 


competition from Russian supplies, recently 
raised its export subsidy by several cents 
a bushel, and that pted the Canadian 
Wheat Board on y to cut its price. 
for shipments from Vancouver by § cents a 
bushel, or 173. per ton. British buyers, who 


prompt shipment is now more compe , 
though Russian supplies are still a few 
shillings cheaper. ~ 
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Within four years of taking an ECGD 
policy an exporter of scientific apparatus had 
increased his turnover from {£9,000 to 
£37,000. After nine years he shipped 

goods to the value of nearly £112,000. 


Before insuring ther 

exports in 1950, a 

, manufacturer of yarns 

’ shipped £127,000 worth of 
goods; in spite of the 
difficulues experienced 
by the textile trade, 
this exporter’s business 
has now exceeded 
£620,000. 

Guteeteseeneentretteretemmemarnannerrroan a Pe ; ween ; Baw 


a “ " or oe omen me - 


ECGD insures over £700 million of exports a year. Its business is constantly expanding, because it not only 
insures against the insolvency and default of buyers, new import controls, exchange restrictions, licence can- 
cellations, but it actually makes it easier for exporters to raise necessary finance. Thanks to ECGD, exporters 
can take on far more business with greatly decreased risks—and all with the minimum of fuss. Your ECGD 
man will tell you more: get in touch with him right away. 


EXPORT AND EXPAND 
THROUGH 1G°G:ib | 


ECGD is a Government Department EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT: 


set up to help exporters. HEAD OFFICE: $9 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, £.C.2. 
Its services are fully explained BRANCHES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRADPORD, . 
in the booklet “Payment Secured”. | BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 
Write for a free copy. MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD. 
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Where Man is not , 
Nature i. is barren Be 


William Bizke 


In the long history of his struggle for survival, in 
the forging of the means to achicve a better, 
more abundant life, man’s own ingenuity has 
been his greatest weapon. Indeed he has 
tamed the clements, conquered forests and 
deserts, subdued and peopled the earth. 
Yet even among the abundance and marvels 
of the atom age there are greater challenges than ever to 
man’s resourcefulness and invention. The rising tides 
of a world economy continaally demand new and 
faster means of creating a full standard of life and well-being for all 
its members. In industry to-day goods oust not only be produced 
better, quicker, and more cheaply, they must be handled, 


stored and despatched with greater speed and efficiency. 


Lansing Bagnall mechanical handling equipment is at work 
today in every climate, and condition, speeding the wheels 

of industry. Where space, pace and efficiency are at a premium, 
Lansing Bagnall Mechanised Muscle is there to serve you. 


Lansing Bagnall 


SPACEMARERS TO WGORLDB INDUSTRY 


WECHAMISED MUSCLE’ 


LANSING BAGNALL LIMITED. BASINGSTOKE. HAMPSHIRE. 
TELEPHONE: BASINGSTOKE, 1010. TELEGRAMS: BAGNALLIC, BASINGSTOKE. 


Alse at Birmingham, Cardiff, Warrington, Glasgow, London, Paris, Toronto, Sydney and Zurich and 
represented throughout (he world. 
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In Britain and other European countries, 
demand, for seone alate tine oe 
season: the British harvest, for example, 

y a little larger than last year, but 
as in countries the quality suffered 
severely from the wet summer, and so more 
wheat and barley is being sold for feed. 
Maize futures have been affected by the 
fall in barley, and also by an increase in the 
American subsidy on maize: March is now 

uoted at about £20 a ton. The United 

tates, the biggest exporter of maize, is fac- 
ing more competition in this market too. As 
its stocks are huge, it is expected to remain 
‘ akeen seller. Stocks of maize in the United 
States at the beginning of this season 
amounted to a massive 48 million tons, 
about 9} million tons higher than a year 
ago, and they are expected to be even larger 
when the season ends. So prices of feed 
grains seem likely to remain low. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


Pause in Pension Schemes 


Ne Sea 
life offices. But the pace slackened in 


pension schemes ; for the first time, the 
statistics of the life offices’ associations show 
that less new business was done in insured 
pension and life assurance schemes than in 
the previous year. Buoyant sales of indivi- 
dual assurances, however, raised the total 
new sums assured by members of the Life 
Offices’ Association and the Associated Scot- 
tish Life Offices—which cover over 99 per 
cent of the ordinary life and annuity busi- 
ness of offices established in the United 
Kingdom and of overseas offices operating 
in this country—by £209 million to £1,904 
million. In 1958 the total of new sums 
assured rose by £303 million. By the more 
realistic yardstick of new annual premium 
income the expansion of new business 
appears to be more limited ; new annual pre- 
miums in 19§9 amounted to £75 million ; 
compared with {£74 million in 1958 and £66 
million in 19§7. 


EMPLOYEES’ BENEFITS 
(Under pensron and iife assurance schemes) 
1955 . = 1958 1959 


In force : 


1,537 1815 2,162 2,573 2,884 


New Business 
cone tum on Ge before 


reurement cesecee 39598 40 $00 ses 

Future annual pensions® . j 74:0 M- ° . ; oo 0 2 ° 

Yearly and single premisms 25:5 28-1 39-3 

Employees covered (000s) 47) $23 ha “3 $52 
* Based on current salaries. 


The setback in occupational pension and 
life assurance schemes is not surprising, for 
the introduction of graduated state pensions 
was bound to cut into this market even 
though, it has made employers more con- 
scious about sions than ever before. 
Demand for Millard Tucker self-employed 


BUSINESS NOTES 


pension policies seems to have settled down 
at around 20,000 new contracts a year, with 
new premiums in the region of £6 million. 
There are now 117,000 of these policies in 


TOTAL LIFE OFFICE INVESTMENTS 
1957 1958 1959 
ie ie, ie, ie, 

nn, 2 2% 25 


i a 
6, 17, 19 24 


1, 17 8 8 
force assuring deferred annuities of £36.3 


million per annum. 
Last year ordinary life and annuity funds 


‘ 71 


after making transfers to and from reserve 
accounts rose by £348 million. This record 
contribution to savings with £302 
million in 1958 ‘and only £218 million five 
total life and annuity funds of British 
amounted to {£5,066 million at the 

1959. As the table shows, more 
invested in equities last 
ee 

fell from 26} to 25 per 

ance offices may, however 

more cautious this i 


equity portfolios 
£1,038 million at 


SHORTER NOTES 


In raising the interim dividends on 
Unilever Limited and Unilever NV the 
directors have followed their established 
practice of relating these payments to the 
total dividends for the previous year. The 
Limited interim for 1960 has been raised 
from 8 to 91/24 per cent and on NV 
from 7 to 8 per cent. The total payments for 
1959 were 22.7 and 20 per cent respectively. 

* 


The five Scottish banks have happily 
decided to have a common “ 

day, and, like the London clearing banks, 
have fixed it on the third W of 
the month. In the four months from June 
to mid-October, the Scottish banks’ 
advances fell by £9 million while those of 
the English banks rose by £87 million; 
Scottish investments fell by {£22 million, 
compared with {72 million in England. 


* 


With its fifth rights issue in eight years 
Rediffusion is to raise about {4.4 million 
to repay temporary borrowings and provide 
funds for future development. Subject to 
the approval of the Bank of England about 
timing the new shares will be offered early 
next month to ordinary shareholders on a 
one for seven basis at 31s. cach. With the 
5s. shares at 36s. 6d. the rights are worth 
about 74d. The new shares will not rank 
for the tax free interim dividend which has 
been raised from 7} to 9 per cent. 


* 


Aided by three block offers, including 


the sgle of nearly 7 million Crosby Income 
Trust units at 5s. each, net savings in = 


. trusts in October were £1,717,890, the 
The t 


highest ¢ since February. 

number of units sold was 9,921,000 ae 
£2,890,400 while the managers repurchased 
3,079,425 units worth {1,172,510. The 
total value of unit trust funds is now {214.3 
million against {210.9 million in Sep- 
tember. 


For the first time in its forty years of 
existence the National Union of Bank 
Employees is preparing to take “ limited 
industrial action.” The dispute has arisen 


the union employed by 
Savings Bank intend to enforce a ban on 


overtime during the ensuing week 


Group for the 32 weeks since its acquisition 
in February. The interim dividend has been 


kept at 6 per cent on the capital as increased 
by the acquisition and the one for four rights 


issue last May. At the time of that issue - 


the chairman forecast total profits before 


confident will still be achieved. 
* 

The Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce has published EFTA Markets 
(2s. 6d.), to help exporters to judge which 
countries in the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation will repay a market survey. 


id Britain for sugar 
‘iam rom sot poudnonry 9 at 
the 


year, to the end of 1968. 
\ 
* 


Sir William McFadzean, president of the 
Federation of British Industries, who has 


aa SW. and the cor 
early next month. 
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TURNOVER 

During the year 1959 the turnover (excluding the figures for our 
associated companies) rose to DM 612°5 million, even though 
the stoppage in Buna and Butadien production brought with it a 
turnover loss of DM 27-9 million. Since 1959 these products have 
been exclusively manufactured by Bunawerke Hiils G.m.b.H., 
a 50% subsidiary. The increase of turnover in 1959 over 1958, 
is 11°3%. Plastics, plastic auxiliaries and plasticisers* had the 
largest share in business done during the past year. The export 
quota remained practically unchanged at 34%. 


INVESTMENTS 

Investments during 1959 totalied DM 84:2 million. This sum was 
spent in the erection of new plants and for the extension or 
improvement of existing ones, to cope with the increasing de- 
mands of the market. Apart from this, the power station as well 
as the plants for the cleaning of smoke, gas and waste water 
have been enlarged. 77:1 %/ of the investments could be covered 
by depreciation. 


SALES PRODUCTS Fe Plastics Auxiliarie 


LIABILITIES 

in mn. DM 
Share Capital...... 1500 
Reserves .... - 90°0 
Reserve under Sec- 
tion 3 Export Promo- 
tion Act 
Value Adjustments .. 
Contingency Reserve 
Credit Profit Tax ... 
Current Liabilities 
and Transitory Items 
Dividend for the Yedr 
1959 


ASSETS 

in mn. DM 
Fixed Assets incl. 
Participations . . 3238 
Stocks sie 59°9 
Accounts Receivable, 
MGs <ketvineiesess« FOS 
Cash in Hand, Bank 
Balances and Equities 542 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PROFIT AND 


LOSS ACCOUNT 


Wages, Salaries and Statutory Social Payments 


Depreciation 
Taxes ars 


Equalisation of Burden-Capital Levy 


; and Plasticisers Solvents and 


is and Gly 


Synthet fe 


Deriv 
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RESEARCH 


To consolidate the Company's future an amount of DM 28-0 
million was spent on research. This effort makee it possible to 
keep pace with technical development and to supply users with 
products, the quality of which is up to date with the latest devel- 
opments. Research work resulted not only in a new type of 
Synthetic Rubber but a!so in several interesting plastics. Further 
research led to promising results, especially in the fields of 
detergents and there are now good prospects for overcoming 


the existing difficulties in biological decomposition. 


PARTICIPATIONS 


Our activities extended also during 1959 to those companies of 
the chemical industry at home and abroad in which we hold parti- 


cipations. The most important one is, of jcourse, Bunawerke 
Hils G.m.b.H., the cold rubber “BUNA Hills” of which is distri- 
buted by the sales organisation of CWH. 


PERSONNEL 
During 1959 the number of people, employed by CWH. rose by 
26%. Together with employees from subcontractors a total of 
14,823 people were employed in our pliant. 

TT 
DIVIDEND AND CAPITAL 
For 1959 a dividend of 15% on the share capital of DM 1500 
million is being paid. The second instalment of DM 30-0 million 
increase of the share capital is due by October of this year. The 
capital will thus be increased to DM 180 million. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE SUPERVISORY BOARD 
Dr. Hermann Richter. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Professor Dr. Dr. h.c. Paul Baumann, Chairman; Dr. Hans Beck- 
mann; Dr. Franz Groich; De. eh. Arthur Gaseberger; Walter 
Husung; Dr. Hans Kuhfuss; Kurt Roehder; Dr. Friedrich Zobel. 





RONEO LIMITED. 


INCREASED PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 


RECORD SALES IN EVERY DIVISION 


DEMAND FULLY MAINTAINED 
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FURTHER INCREASE IN FOREIGN TRADING 


SIR GREVILLE MAGINNESS ON TRADE PROSPECTS 


The , filty-third annual general meeting of 
Ronco Limited was held on November 9th at 
the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, 
London, WC, Sir Greville S. Maginness, KBE 
Chairman of the Company) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr A. C. Hall) read the notice 
convening the meeting and the representative 
of the auditors (Messrs Barton, Mayhew & Co.) 
read the report of his firm. 

The Chairman said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, In accordance with 
our usual custom I suggest that with your per- 
mission the Report and Accounts be taken as 
read 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


Our profit on trading during 1960 amounted 
to £811,735 which represented an increase of 
£48,178 over the corresponding figure for the 
previous year. We have brought back into the 
Profit and Loss Account an amount of £29,000 
representing taxation adjustments relating te 
previous years and a surplus on realisation of 
Investments amounting to £49,443. Deprecia- 
tion and amounts written off to the sum of 
£349,509 include a figure of £114,966 for loose 
tools required for use with machinery installed at 
our new factory at Norwich. After making the 
usual provision for taxation the net profit 
amounted to £337,798 compared with £264,493 
for the previous year. To this profit for the year 
we have to add the sum of £341,866 being the 
unappropriated balance at June 30, 1959, and the 
transfer @f £10,000 representing Investment 
Reserve no longer required. From the resultant 
figure of £689,664 it is proposed to transfer 
£180,000 to General Reserve bringing the total 
of this reserve in the Balance Sheet to £1.390,000. 


Dividends less income tax have already been 
paid in respect of the 6 per cent and 10 per cent 
Preference Stocks and an Interim of 5 per cent 
on the issued Ordinary Share Capital as it- 
cteased in July 1959 such dividends amdunting 
in all to £55,080. It is now recommended that 
@ final dividend of 12} per cent less income fax 
be paid on the Ordinary Shares making 174 per 
cent less income tax for the year compared with 
15 per cent paid for the previous year on the 
smelier capital. After making these provisions 
the balance of unappropriated profits to be 
carried forwerd is £349,686 as against £341,866 
brought feom the previous year. The 
net book-value af Fixed Assets has increased 
ducing the year by £869,708 and net Liquid 
Assets by £722,717 w a total of £3,030,288. 


TRADING 


Te is with considerable satisfaction that your 
Board i able to report that sales im every 


Division namely Machines & Supplies, Steel 
Systems & Contrecté, Visible Records and 
Neopost reached the highest figures yet attained 
im the history of the Company. 


Since the turn of the financial year our new 
factory at Norwich has entered the manufactur- 
ing stage. Your Board had hoped that it would 
have made some comtribution to production 
during the past year and more or less reached 
full productive capacity during the current 
financial year but wunfortynately delays in 
deliveries of special purpose plant tools and the 
many items of equipment required for the instal- 
lation of a new works have prevented us from 
adhering to our planned programme. We should 
derive some material benefits from our increased 
facilities at Norwich during the current financial 
year but it will now be the following year before 
we get the fully planned production from these 
Works. Theé.cost of starting operations at our 
new Works incurred during the past year has 
been considerable. There will remain some 
further charges to be borne during the current 
year but the bulk have already been met. 


The demand for our various products has been 
fully maintained and the volume of work on hand 
is satisfactory. 


DUPLICATING MACHINES AND 
SUPPLIES DIVISION 


During the year we introduced to the market 
our Mark 11 Electronic Stencil Cutting Machine 
which represents .a very considerable advance in 
design and performance in relation to any other 
machine of thi on the market. This 
machine b the scope of the work which 
cam be done on'Roneo duplicators whether they 
be “750’s” or “ 350’s” enabling them to pro- 
duce a wide variety of leaflets, forms, etc. with a 
saving of both time and money. 


The demand for supplies remains at a very) 


satisfactory level 


STEEL SYSTEMS AND CONTRACTS DIVISION 


Notwithstanding increased production we have 
net been able to satisfy fully the needs of our 
many customers. 


A completely new range of Fhushline Filing 
Oabinets and Cupboards has been placed on the 
market at very attractive prices and the demand 
has been both considerable and encouraging. 


Im the field of Filing Systems we have alo 
improved our Flushline Visible and Flushline 
Lasesal Filing Systems, with the result that we 
belfove they represent the most comprehensive 


and up-to-date appreciation of the problems of ’ 


filmg vet devised. At the same time increased 


manufectaring ficiency has cnabled us to 

reduce our prices with the result that a solution 
the filing problem is brought within reach 

ote muoh larger section of the business com- 
ity than was hitherto possible. 


Our experience in the field of contract work 
during the past year has followed a similar 
pattem and this section has shown considerable 
expansion, The demand for our new modular 
Flushiine partitioning and library shelving: has 
increased and we have every reason to believe 
that these new lines will meet the growing needs 
of many customers. 


| 
i 


VISIBLE RECORDS DIVISION 


In my address last year I referred to the scope 
for Multicard Vertical Visible equipment and 
the demand this year has fully justified our 
confidence uj this producti To meet thas 
demand and to augment these now established 
lines of systems equipment we have introduced 
two new umits with alternative methods of 
selection which offer a greater degree of adapt- 
abikty and application. These improvements 
should’ still {further increase the sales poten- 
ualities of this equipment. 


EXPORTS 


Your Board is particularly gratified to be able 
to report a further increase in our foreign 
trading, thus recording in this section of our 
business uninterrupted progress each year for 
more than a decade. Our performance last year 
exceeded that of the previous year by approxi- 
mately 7 per cent, and although we are deter- 
mined to make the fullest possible contribution 
to the vital national needs in the export field 
and will spare no effort in our endeavours to 
establish further new records we feel we are 
entitled to for just a moment and derive 
some satisfaction from these progressive and 
encouraging results to which I have referred. 
They have not been obtained without very 
strenuous efforts, especially in view of the 
intense competition which we have had to face 
in all markets of the world and the ever 
increasing growth of local manufacture. We 
have further extended our close contacts with 


. our Branches and Agents throughout the world 


and we have established still closer co-operation 


' with them in thei¢ respective fields. 


RONEO-NEOPOST 


The Postal Franking machine is rightly recog- 
nised wday as an accepted feature of office 
mechanisation, and this is not only true of 
larger organisations but i applies equally to 


. conderns which have no more than 1S of 20 


’ 
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letters per day. It may not be generally known 
that during the fiscal year 1959/1960 franked 
mail accounted for 24 per cent of the total 
revenue derived by the General Post Office from 
all cash-paid postage compared with less than 
half this figure 10 years ago. 

The Nationa! Pensions Bill of 1959 requires 
inter alia that basic contributions should con- 
tinue to be made by stamping cards of 
employees whether the employer contracts out 
of the Government scheme or not. I refer to 
this in order to remove the uncertainty which 
has undoubtedly ‘existed in the minds of pros- 
pective customers respecting future regulations. 
In this connection and from the undoubted 
advantages of security, speed and control of 
contributions the Neopost National Insurance 
Franking. Machine will continue to appeal to 
organisations both large and small 


NATIONAL SITUATION 


It has been my practice each year in 
describing our own Company’s performance 
and assessing its prospects to have regard to the 
wider national setting within which we work. 


The appearance of the international scene has 
changed several times in the last twelve months, 
but even the more discouraging events in it 
have not seriously upset the generally optimistic 
tone of business activity. Many of the un- 
resolved questions to which I have referred in 
Previous years remain with us, and in par- 
ticular the future trade relationships between 
the countries of Western Europe. Whatever 
accommodation we may ultimately be able to 
reach with the Common Market countries we 
must take advantage of such increased oppor- 
tunities for mutually satisfactory trading as 
the establishment of the European Free Trade 
Area affords. Businessmen in this country and 
abroad are becoming increasingly aware of the 
possibilities of developing markets in the newly 
independent countries of Africa for a wide range 
of industrial and commercial equipment as well 
as the traditional lines of consumer goods 
hitherto supplied to these markets. «Provided 
the international situation as between East and 
West deteriorates no further all the signs are 
that the volume of world trade will continue 
to expand, and it is the job of British exporters 
to ensure that we get the largest possible share 
of this. 


While world exports of manufactures increased 
in the first half of 1960.over the corresponding 
period in 1959 by 21 per cent the exports of 
manufactures from this country went up by 
only 12 per cent. Judged by this criterion the 
performances of Italy, France, Belgium, Western 
Germany, Japan, Sweden, the United States of 
America, Canada, the Netherlands and Switzer- 
land were all better than ours. Western 
German exports were 11 per cent higher than 
ours; from being the world’s greatest exporters 
we are now third to that country and to the 
United States of America. We can view with 
some concern the way in which France is 
rapidly overhauling us, her exports of manu- 
factures in the first half of 1960 being 60 per 
cent of ours and having increased by over one- 
third on the same period in the previous year. 
Of total world exports of manufactures our share 
is now only about one-sixth as against nearly 
one-quarter in the years between the two wars. 
Although I believe opportunities of increasing 
overseas sales will continue to grow, competition 
from other European and Northern American 
countries as revealed by the figures I have just 
quoted will itself become ever keener. Many 
countries now developing their own industries 
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will as time passes supply not only their own 
needs but will become exporters in competition 
with the older established manufacturing 
countries. 


A CHALLENGE TO INITIATIVE AND 
ENTERPRISE 


This is a challenge to our initiative and enter- 
prise in every field. It is no use our expecting 
merely to be able to hold what we at present 
have. Unless we exploit every new opportunity 
at least as vigorously as other countries we shall 
gradually lose even our present position. We 
must continually be taking advantage, of new 
technical developments. We must reduce pro- 
duction costs wherever we can while maintaining 
our reputation for quality. We must get to 
know and study carefully new markets seeking to 
understand the outlook and tastes of our poten- 
tial customers, 


While a well thought out and vigorously 
pursued policy of sales promotion is essential it 
is not always realised how much its success 
depends on the efforts of people in trades and 
occupations whose members do not think of 
their goods and services as entering into the 
export market at all. British manufacturers 
are well served by the banking and insurance 
services and British shipping still carries a large 
part of the world’s overseas trade. Much 
depends however on our internal transport 
services to ensure a smooth flow of production 
and prompt delivery. The costs of almost every 
domestic industry and service enter in some 
measure into those of the export industries and 
we cannot afford inefficiency and high costs in 
what are sometimes called “ sheltered industries.” 


In the last resort nearly all costs are labour 
costs and while it must be the concern of all to 
promote and extend the affluence which nearly 
every section of the community in this age 
enjoys our standards of Jjiving are controlled 
by the value which the world places on our 
efforts of brain and hand.‘ We cannot in the 
long run spend more than we earn. 


The country has enjoyed for more than two 
years a fairly stable price level. An important 
contribution towards this was made by the fall 
during 1957 and 1958 in the prices of the food 
and raw materials which we have to import. 
This helped to offset subsequent increases in 
our domestic costs which would otherwise have 
been reflected in the general price level. Despite 
another small movement of import prices in 
our favour during the present year ‘it would be 
foolish to expect this to continue to such an 
extent as to offset any further increase in our 
internal costs. I view therefore with concern 
the movement which has already developed 
towards increasing wage costs by advances in 
basic rates quite unrelated to any increase 
achieved in labour efficiency. 


WAGE COSTS AND LABOUR FFFICIENCY 


The increase in wage costs in relation to 
labour efficiency since the war has not been solcly 
the result of settlements through national collec- 


ores 
rates can 
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ciency, and those employers who fac¢ keen com- 
petition in cither home or overseas markets are 
placed at a serious disadvantage by those who 
sometimes find it. only too easy to pass on en- 
hanced costs to customers in sheltered markets. 


The conditions of labour shortage to which I 
refer have also encouraged many employers to 
retain on short time workers whose services are 
badly necded elsewhere. It is understandable 
that they should do so when so much difficulty 
is encountered in building up a labour force 
again when trade revives. Nevertheless any 
extensive resort to this practice accentuates diffi- 
culties for everybody and results in much dis- 
guised unemployment. In my view full em- 
ployment means making the fullest use of our 
available resources of manpower. This is not 
achieved in circumstances where many people, 
although kept on the books of an employer, are 
not doing a full week's work. 


DISTURBING FEATURES OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


Much attention has been paid in the past year 
in the Press and Parliament and also by Em- 
ployers’ organisations and the Trades Union 
Congress itself'to some of the more disturbing 
features of indystrial relations. Few of the 


assisted by legislative it 

developing a full sense of responsibility at all 
levels in industry that we must expect real 
improvement to come. Whatever other help the 
Government and national organisations can give 
quite clearly good industrial relations can only 
be cultivated in our workshops and factories. 
One feature of events in recent months which 
has been so disturbing in several industrices— 
and in some normally immune from serious 
trouble—is the refusal of members of a trade 
union to honour the agreements made on their 


inherent in membership may in part be the 
product of the almost automatic recruitment to 
those unions. Trade unions are very ready to 
take disciplinary measures against any member 
who fails to conform to's call to take strike 


It seems to me that the trade unions 
in the same way with their members. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


In conclusion I would like on behalf of the 
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~ HARRISONS & CROSFIELD, LIMITED 


INCREASED EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND 
SIR LEONARD C. PATON’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Harrisons & 
Crosfield, Limited, will be held on December 
6th in London. 


The following are extracts from, the circu- 
leted statement by the chairman, Sir Leonard C. 
Paton, CBE, MC, for the year to June 30, 
1960: 


Group profit attributable to the Parent Com- 
pany is £1,664,477. After adding the amount 
brought forward of £490,674 and making all 
appropriations, jncluding dividends and a tax 
charge of £934,956, there remaifis a carry 
forward of £515,732. 


The Directors recommend a Final Dividend 
of 94 per cent on the Deferred Ordinary Stock, 
increased last year to £2,500,000 by the 
capitalisation of £1 million from Reserves. In 
addition they recommend payment of a Bonus 
of 24 per cent. This makes the total Deferred 
Ordinary distribution 15 per cent, an effective 
increase of 3 per cent, taking into account last 
year’s smaller Deferred Ordinary Capital. 
Dividend and Bonus absorb £229,688 net, com- 
pared with £183,751 net. It is noteworthy that 
in the last 10 years the net amount paid to 
Deferred Ordinary Stockholders has nearly 
webled. 


Earned profits of £1,664,477 before tax (in- 
. cluding £98,737 not relating to the year’s 
trading), «exceeding last year by £407,367, are 
the highest, and the Balance Sheet the strongest, 
so far submitted. Net current assets, excluding 
Trade Investments, exceed £6,500,000. Com- 
mercial investments have increased from 
£927,000 10 £1,060,000. Fixed Assets, mainly 
overseas, have risen by close on £170,000. The 
business is, of necessity, strongly liquid to 
permit the financing of the two-way trade in 
which we specialise and to provide for the new 
developments consistently being added to the 
Group 


YEAR OF GREAT ACTIVITY | 


The year has been one of great activity 
Overseas offices have nearly all increased their 
contribution earnings, the palm, if any, going 
to offices where rubber is the main export and 

| where near-boom conditions have prevailed, 
closely followed by Canada and Australia. 


At home, one of our industrial partners in 
Newcastle, complementing its range of raw 
materials, has completed a new £100,000 
factory to produce an essential element in the 
manufacture of plastics: Production has started. 


In close partnership with another associate 
we have acquired control of two industrial 
companies in the North-cast and have completed 
plans for further extension and consolidation 
early in 1961. 


OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 


Australia. —Last ) year’s slight reduction in 
business was more than recovered and this 
year’s profit is the highest yet recorded. Import- 
ing Departments have benefited from the casing 
of import controls. 

New Zealand offices have also benefited from 
modest relaxation of import controls. 


USA.—Tea turnover is close to last year’s, 
but profit is lower, the refund of war losses in 


Japan having come to an end with ‘the payment 
of $95,000 in 1959. Trading conditions in tca 
are difficult at present and have not escaped the 
slowing-down of \general economic activity in 
the US. 

Canada.—An all-time record of turnover. and 
profit was achieved by H. & C. (Canada) Ltd 
despite national tight money conditions. 

South Africa.—Carst) & Walker Holdings 
(Pty.) Ltd. more than: fulfilled expectations by 
earning a record profit in the first year’s joint 
working. Unless politics fundamentally Upset 
the South African economy, this will prove ‘a 
rewarding investment to both partners. 

Ceylon.—The balance of trade has moved 
against Ceylon and overseas funds have fallen 
Our own profits were well maintained. 

H. & C. (Borneo) Ltd. teport the highest net 
profit so far attained. Timber, always a fickle 
market, had a particularly favourable run and, 
though prices are past the best, satisfactory 
profits can still be earned, although a price land- 
slide can never be ruled out. 


Federation of |Malaya.—The total cultivated 


area of the Group’s Agency Plantation Com- 
panies in the Federation is now close to a quarter 
of a million acres. ; 


TEA AND RUBBER 


Tea.—Advancing prices marked the closing 
months of 1959, particularly for plainer sorts, 


nical improvement, to 
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though the total average for all teas sold in 
London ‘in 1959 at 4s, 6}d. per Ib. was actually 
a little below. 1958. During 1960, best quality 
teas have, realised high prices, but “ reducers” 
have also been plentiful, resulting in an average 
of all tea sold in London to mid-October of less 
than jd. per Ib. above 1959. 


Prospects.—The next few months may well 
see a strong demand in world markets for all 
tea up to medium quality. Given favourable 
chmatic conditions, world production of tea i 
capable of further expansion, bur the excess 
must find a market and a price yielding pro- 
ducers a fair return. 


Rubber.—In 1961, higher stocks, the possi- 
bility of further stockpile releases and normal 
increase from maturing areas of high-yielding 
material should ensure reasonable sufficiency of 
natural ‘rubber. More rational price levels have 
been achieved and it is reasonable to expect 
that the natural rubber produced will find a 
market at prices tair to producer and consumer 
akke. Total 1961 consumption will depend on 
conditions still to reveal themselves Synthetic 
competition is ynsleepi ing and must be met with 
corresponding Vigilance. The natdral rubber 
industry can face its future cheerfully, provided 
no effort is spared to grow still finer strains, to 
process crops within the narrowest limits of 
standard quality and with every possible tech- 
co-operate with 
{customers in meeting special needs, to 
match in skill and intensity the research 
behind syathetics, and above all to fight to keep 
prices erate and within reasonable limits of 
fluctuation, 


Prospects.—Expansion in the year reviewed 
has been marked; the organisation is in good 
heart, ready for new endeavours. 


THE CARPET MANUFACTURING 
CO. LTD. 


Manutatpurese of GLOBE Axminster Carpet 


GOG 


The SEVENtInTH ANNO AL GENERAL Meeting of The Carpet Manufacturing Company 


Limited was held on November 4th, at Kidderminster, Mr. E 


and joint managing director, presiding. 


H. O. Carpenter, chairman 


In his remarks, Mr. Carpenter stated that trading conditions in the past year had on 
the whole been quite good, but the hardening price of wool had affected profits during 
the final months. In view of this it was satisfactory that the trading profit was a fittle 
higher than it was in the previous year when prices of materials were more favourable 
To this result the Spinning Mill, now completed and fully employed, had made its 


contribution, 


The directors were of the opinion that the results of the year justified a larger distri- 
bution on the ordinary shares and recommended a final dividend of 12! per cent., making 


a total of 17} per cent. for the year, be paid 
The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


Trading Profit for the Year 

Income from Associated Companies 

Profit after interest on Debenture Stock 

Profit after Taxation 

fo General Reserve 

Balance Forward .!. 
Ordinary dividends. 


£1 each 


Interim, S$ per cent: 


£480,372 
£220,032 
£656,529 
£349,865 


(1474, 144) 
(£131,134) 
(£561,403) 
(£306,908) 
£200,000 (£223,724) 
£199,813 (L£1S1.841) 


Finaf, 12) per cent on 894,897 shares of 
| 





i 
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AMALGAMATED TIN MINES 
OF NIGERIA 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The 21st Annual General Meeting of Amal- 
gamated Tin Mines of Nigeria Limited will be 
held on November 29th at 55-61 Moorgate, 
London, E.C.2. 

The following is the Statement by Mr J. Ivan 
Spens, OBE, the Chairman, which has been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended March 31, 1960: 


| NIGERIA’S INDEPENDENCE 
| f 


As u all know, Nigeria has _ recently 
achieved| independence within the Common- 
wealth and I would like to record our con- 
gratulations to the Federal Government and to 
the peoples of Nigeria on this achievement, and 
to wish them every success in the future. Your 
Company was duly represented at the celebra- 
tions which took place to mark this historic 
occasion, 


SALES OF TIN AND COLUMBITE 


The improved results this year are due to the 
increase in the permissible exports of tin con- 
centrate and to the better price received for the 
metal (£789 per ton against £754 per ton last 
year) and to a considerable increase in colum- 
bite sales. Our production of tin concentrate 
for the year was 3,101 tons, while permitted 
exports under the International Tin Agreement 
totalled 3,503 tons tin concentrate against 2,452 
tons last year. The balance of 402 tons was 
taken from our mine stocks. There was also a 
revival of interest in columbite and our sales for 
the year at 930 tons, to satisfy which some 513 
tons were taken from stock, were made on satis- 
factory terms to your Company. 

\ EXPANSION IN MARKETS 

The steady improvement in demand for tin 
and columbite during the year made it possible 
to re-engage many of those whose services had 
unfortunately to be terminated in the early days 
of tin export control. The recovery, I am pleased 
to say, continues. Since the close of the year 
under review restrictions on tin exports have 
eased further and, for the quarter to December 
31, 1960, they have been lifted altogether. 
Columbite sales have also improved and a large 
part of our stocks and current production have 
been contracted for sale at improving prices, 
thus we should enjoy another favourable year 
with satisfactory financial results. We are taking 
steps to produce again our primary columbite 
and it is hoped that this will become effective 
later this year. 

ACCOUNTS 


On the Balance Sheet the reduction in the 
item Stock of Tin and Columbite concentrate 
reflects the call we made upon these stocks 
which I referred to above. “ Debtors and Pre- 
payments” includes £635,936 for balance of 
deliveries due for tin and columbite, the whole 
of which has been received since the end of the 
financial year. Our Contingencies Reserve 
remains unchanged but it is appropriate to men- 
tion that we shall soon have to replace some 
of our Capital Equipment if we are to maintain 
outputs at economic levels. Substantial expen- 

ure will accordingly be necessary for this pur- 

se. 

The profit for the year increased to £384,885 
against £182,774 last year. After deducting 
taxation, £142,000, and the interim dividend 
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paid on March 18, 1960, £95,550, there remains 
a sum of £147,335. We recommend a final 
dividend of 12, per cent, which will take 
£143,325, leaving £4,010, which will increase 
our carry forward figure to £289,548. 


DIRECTORATE 


Sir Douglas Waring visited your properties 
in March of this year. He had consultations 
with the Directors of the Management Com- 


pany and was able personally to mect many of 


the technical and other employees. 


LABOUR AND WELFARE 


The Technical Managers have dealt with 
these matters in their appended Report, which 
I hope you will find of interest. 

The Workers’ Councils again played an 
important part in Employer/Employee rela- 
tions. 

Your Company continued to maintain nine 
clubs and ten Meeting Houses for the recreation 
of African staff and employces. 


Industrial relations have been good through- 
out the year and a cordial relationship exists 
between Management and Labour, largely due 
to regular meetings of the Joint Consultative 
Committees and the Workers’ Councils. 

We intend to continue jour policy of appoint- 
ing suitable Africans to senior positions. 


GENERAL 


Our thanks are again due to the European 
and African staff of your Management Com- 
pany and to the African employees. Their 
loyalty plays an invaluable part in the success 
of our Company. 


HOSCOTE RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of Hoscote 
Rubber Estates, Limited will be held on 
December 8th in London. 


Mr H. B. Egmont Hake, CBE, the chairman, 
in his circulated statement, reports a slightly 
better crop at 2,889,800 Ib against 2,882,500 Ib 
last year. Profit before tax was satisfactory at 
£119,376 (£85,015) but disproportionately heavy 
as reduced it to £82,502 (£67,578). In 


liquid form. At that time they had just 
acquired New Rompin Estate and their crop 
for the year was 2,236,844 Ib from a total arca 
in rubber of 6,933 acres—68 per cent old mature 
rubber, 2] per cent modern mature and 11 per 
cent modern immature. Since then their crop 
had grown to nearly 2,900,000 Ib in the year 
under review and their total rubber area was now 
7,050 acres of which only 38 per cent was old 
mature rubber, 36 per cent modern mature and 
26 per cent modern immature. Looking 
ahead, they might expect their crops to increase 
steadily year by year until they should approach 
5 million pounds in 1966 which should enable 
the Company to make a satisfactory showing in 
periods of lower prices—instead of seeing their 
crops decreasing by age and becoming largely 
unprofitable to harvest. 
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COPE, ALLMAN & CO. 
LIMITED 


The sixty-first annual general mecting of 
Cope, Allman & Co. Ltd. was held on November 
9th at Birmingham. The Chairman and Joint 
Managing Director, Mr L. J. Matchan, FACCA, 
presided and said: In my statement to the last 
annual general mecting I outlined the objects 
for the following year as being 

(a) To increase efficiency and reduce over- 
heads by consolidation. 

(b) Expansion. 

(c) Development of new products. 

I am sure you were happy to see from the 
Directors’ Report and Accounts that as a result 
of following this policy, the Group had 
strengthened its position and achieved a 67 per 
cent increase in its profitability. We were able 
to maintain a 25 per cent dividend on a capital 
increased by a scrip issue while placing more 
to reserve than in the previous year. 

In any progressive business, expanding as yours 
has done, liquid resources become strained, Raw 
materials have to be purchased when available, 
and not necessarily when required—increasing 
turnovers mean larger debtors and greater stocks 
and work in progress—and the credit squeeze 
renders bank borrowing more difficult. In order 
to counteract this position your Directors 
decided on the recent Rights issue, and this was 
such a success that there were so few shares not 
taken up as to make the task of allocation virtu- 
ally impossible. The applications for excess 
shares were so large that we had to return . 
approximately £130,000. 


DIVERSIFICATION POLICY 


The policy of diversification of interests has 
proved itself this year, for although in two of our 


that industry and appear to be set fair. 
The overall order position is good indeed and 


expansion by acquisition should they occur. 
We are seriously examining a pension scheme 
for all employees with a view to giving them 
better benefits than can be obtained under the 
new Government scheme, 
Ip conclusion may I single out for special 





(ENGINEERS) LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 


MR W. A. de VIGIER ON FAVOURABLI 


OUTLOOK 
| 
The twenty-fourth annual general meeting of 

Acrow (Engineers) Limited was held on Novem- 
ber 7th in London, Mr R. W. Gourdie presiding 
in the absence of the Chairman, Mr W. A. de 
Vigier, who was abroad on an extensive export 
sales tour. 


Mr Gourd\¢ read the chairman's speech as 
follows : | 


Gentlemen, you will have noted from the 
Accounts that the consolidated trading profit 
for the year under review amounted to £699,312 
including the approximate £192,000 of stock 
revaluation referred to in the Accounts. This 
revaluation was mecessary because of increased 
costs and the increase in quantities necessitated 
by the marked tendency in the trade towards 
hiring. A final dividend of 12} per cent on the 
Ordinary shares, making 47} per cent for the 
year on the increased capital (as compared with 
a relative 37} per cent for the preceding ycar 
is recommended by your Directors. At a meet- 
ing to be held immediately following this onc, 
your Directors will recommend a bonus issuc 
of one “ A” share for every ten Ordinary or “A” 
Ordinary shares held. 


Since the end of the financial year your Com 
pany has taken over Thomas Storey (Engineers, 
Limited, the makers of the famous Bailcy 
Bridging. This’ was done to acquire, without 
delay, more factory space, but essentially to 
obtain additional skilled labour. Thomas 
Storey (Engineers) Limited had virtually no 
overseas sales organisation, and this wax a want 
that we could supply in full measure. 


I cannot help but be optimistic as to the 
outlook fot Storey’s. One of the first essentials 
of higher civilisation is adequate transportation 
You cannot use cars and lorries without roads 
and you cannot have roads wi bridges 
What better solution could there be for under- 
developed countries than Bailey Bridging, which 
can exsily be transported to the most remote 
areas and erected by unskilled labour? What 
better methods than Bailey Bridging could be 
employed right here in this country to solve, 
in one bold and imaginative way, the innumer- 
able bottlenecks which exist on our roads? By 
building temporary fly-overs in Bailey Bridging 
whilst the more permanent road programme 
takes its shape an enormous saving in man 
hours could be achieved. 

The extensions to your Harefield Works 
were completed in April. At Saffron Walden 
further building extension of some 100,000 sq. 
ft. of factory space is due to be completed this 
month. The continued expansion of the activi- 
ties of your Group is, to a certain extent, 
dependent upon our ability to recruit the right 
kind of skilled and semi-skilled workers. Over 
the past few months the labour situation has 
become much more difficult. 


In the year under review, constderable 
amounts were spent towards the developmen: 
of mew products which resulted in a consider- 
ably greater charge in the Accounts than in 
previous years, although these charges, in 
previous years, were already substantial. It is 
the definite policy of your Board not only to 
diversify but also to ensure that Acrow products 
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remain a step ahead of those of our competitors, 
so that intense research and development work 
is Continually going on. 

As to the outlook, both our incoming orders 
and output for the first six months of the present 
financial year are the highest in the (Company's 
history. This augurs' well for the Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary of your Company which will 
be celebrated next year although rising costs 
must be constantly borne in mind. Your Board 
have always, of course, taken, and are taking, 
all steps possible to offset these. I feel cqnfident, 
therefore, that we should be able at least to 
maintain the present rate of dividend ‘on the 
imcreased capital. 


We have three partners—our cusfomers, our 
shareholders, our staff. I should like to thank 
them all for the support they have continuoysly 
given me. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and 
at the subsequent extraordinary general mecting 
the board's capitalisation proposals were 
approved 


JOHN I. THORNYCROFT 
& CO. LIMITED 


BETTER RESULTS 


The Fifty;ninth Annual General Meeting of 
John I. Thofnycroft & Co. Limited will be held 
on November 30th in London 


The following is an extract from the circu 
lated statement by the Chairman Mr J. W 
Thornycroft, for the year to July 31, 1960; 


The overall results this year are slightly better 
than jast year, but there is a smal] loss shown 
in the accounts. 


The Southampton Organisation technically 
and practically had a most successful year, but I 
am afraid that it was not possible to retain, the 
margins of profit that were deserved, if full 
account was taken of the risks run and the real 
capital employed. 

Transport Equipment (Thornycroft) Limited 
loss has been reduced by 28 per cent. 


Your Board consider that, despite the very 
difficult trading conditions existing at the 
present time in the shipbuilding and ship 
repairing industry and special heavy vehicle 
manufacturing industry, they are justified in 
recommending the payment of the same divi- 
dend as last year. Doing this will not unduly 
deplete the cash resources of the Company. 


Southampton.—The Repair Section was very 
busy during the year, and there ie every indica- 
uion that this will be the case during the current 
year, as we have been awarded the contract by 
the Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navigation Co 
on a fixed price basis, to modernise and fit air- 
conditioning to s.s. Iberia, The work has to be 
completed between January 15 and March: 25, 
1961, and will be in addition to the normal 
overhauls that we carry out on vessels owned 
by Cunard, Elders & Fyffes, Ministry of Trans- 
port troop ships and P & O/BI vessels using the 
Port. This additional work will to some extent 
offset lack of new construction shipbuilding. 


Transport Equipment (Thornycroft) Limited 
—Competition in the Home and Overseas 
markets is such that it is very difficult to make 
profits other than for specialist difficult types 
Two years ago shareholders were told that it 
was the Company’s intention to concentrate on 
this market and I think it can be claimed that 
we have obtained a lead on our competitors 
which we intend to tty and retain 


\ 
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THE INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA LIMITED 


SUMMARY OF THE CHAIRMAN’S 
STATEMENT AT THE THIRD ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING 


At the Third Annual General Meeting of the 
Company in Johannesburg on November 7, 1960, 
the Chairman, Dr H. J. van Eck, referred to the 
fact that cash resources arising out of the initial 
10 per cent called up on the Company’s issued 
capital of £5 million had been fully absorbed 
now that it had taken up its investment in Fisons 
(Pty.) Limited. Ample funds were, however, 
available for new investments. Net profit for the 
year was £11,65§, (£2,612 in 1959). 


FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE nik 


After indicating how the developmen: of 
industries—and consequently the demand for 
industrial finance—was tied up with the 
economic expansion of the Union itself and 
stressing the need for directing policies towards 
a favourable rate of growth, the Chairman drew 
attention to the fact that the IFC constituted a 
ready-made consortium of most of the impor- 
tant financial institutions of the Union. It had 


important overseas connections and was ideally 
suited for dealing with substantial propositions 
., involving the establishment of large industrial 
units. The Company could not, however, solicit 
business without competing with its members 
and would therefore continue to play a passive 
role and wait for business to come to it. 


NECESSITY FOR CONSERVING RESOURCES 


While the fall in the Union's reserves of gold 
and foreign securities was unfortunate it had 
its advantages, since it reflected incfeased hold- 
ings by South Africans in excellent shares which 
in turn meant less dividends leaving the country. 
It also reflected investment by South Africans 
in other countries and reduced obligations to the 
outside world through the repayment of loans 
and Public Debt. The external Public Debt was 
now less than 8 per cent of the total Public 
Debt of £1,230 million, but as much of the 
£94 million involved, with other commitments 
by the private sector, would have to be repaid 
over the next few years, “ the necessity for con- 
serving our resources and ensuring that we make 
full use of internal productive capacity and 
resort only to imports for essentials which cannot 
be manufactured locally ” became clear. 


SCOPE FOR INCREASED INDUSTRIALISATION 


In relation to the national income, the Union's 
imports were higher than those of most other 
coumtries. The high level of local gold and 
diamond production made this possible and, put 
the Union in a unique position as regards the 
earning of foreign exchange. Dr van Eck felt, 
however, that there seemed to be “ consideraiMe 
scope for reducing the proportion of our national 
income spent on imports by proper protection of 
local secondary industry which today produces 
goods of great diversity and the highest quality, 
The very magnitude of our imports indicates 
there is a wide field for improving the living 
standards of our growing population by employ- 
ing our people more productively in the in- 
creased manufacture of the goods we consume.” 

The Company, in co-operation with its mem- 
bers, was capable at short notice of participating 
in, or assisting in difecting capital towards, 
worthwhile enterprises prepared to make use of 
the opportunities flowing from the Union's 
mevitable industrial expansion 
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ENGLISH, SCOTTISH AND 
AUSTRALIAN BANK 


THE HON. DAVID BRAND’S REVIEW 


The sixty-cighth annual general meeting of 
The English, Scotish and Australian Bank, 
Limited, was held on November 9th in London, 
the Honourable David F. Brand ‘the Chairman 
presiding. 

The following is extract from his 
lated review 


Once again I am able to report that, during 
the year under review, there was noticeable 
expansion in all the main sections of Australia’s 
economy, and) this is reflected in the Bank's 
accounts. Deposits, current accounts, etc., show 
an increase of nearly £4} million over last year, 
whilst advances to customers were approximately 
£4) million greater 


Esanda Limited, our wholly-owned subsidiary 
company, increased its Authorised Capital from 
£A2 million to 4 AS million by the creation of a 
further 3 million Ordinary Shares of {Al each, 
of which 500,000 shares have been issued, all to 
the Bank, for cash at par. 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet it will be 
seen that Esanda Limited also raised its public 
borrowing by just under £7 million whilst its 
outstanding balances under hire purchase agree- 
ments were in excess of £20 million. The latter 
figure reflects a striking rise of approximately 
£7‘ milhon in the twelve months. 


A Group profit of £378,431, which is some 
£ 36,000 lower than last year, has been achieved 


The Reserve Bank, being concerned with the 
increasing volume of bank advances, has directed 
the trading banks to reverse the trend. 


Compliance with this request, together with 
the need to maintain a large proportion of the 
Bank's Funds (£20.6 million on June 30th) on 
Statutory Deposit with the Reserve Bank earn- 
ing a totally unrealistic rate of interest of { per 
cent per annum, make the task of the Bank to 
gain revenue to meet increased costs a difficult 
one. 


The Government's policy of restricting the 
level of bank advances is designed to curb infla- 
tion but is questionable whether this course 
is any longer as effective as it once was. 


The trading banks are subject to strict 
Government control whereas other financial 
institutions being largely outside such jurisdiction 
are able to provide finance facilities which the 
banks are not able to do, at much higher rates of 
mterest. 


It must be undeniable that these impediments 
have retarded the growth of the trading banks 
compared with that of other financial organisa- 
tions and of the country as a whole. If the 
banking industry is prevented from growing in 
step with Australia’s economy generally, it will 
not be able to continue to play its full part in 
providing the financial services which the 
country’s rapid development needs. Further- 
more, the smaller the role played by the banks 
in the financial system, the less powerful instru- 
ment of credit control do they become in the 
hands of the authorities. 


The unwillingness of the Commonwealth 
authorities to permit a flexible interest rate to 
operate is difficult to understand since it is a 
well-tried and effective measure of credit control 
employed by the majority of Central Banks in 
the free centres of the world. 


The report was adopt¢d and a total distribu- 
tion of 9 per cent approved 
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BRITISH ASSETS TRUST 
LIMITED 


HIGHER GROSS INCOMI 


MR ALASTAIR ©, BLAIR’S REVIEW 
The Sixty-third Annual General Meeting of 
British Assets Trust Limited will be held on 
December 1, 1960, at the registered office of 
the Company, 9 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh 


The following is the review by the Chairman, 
Mr Alastair C. Blair, CVO, WS, which has been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for the 
vear ended September 30, 1960 


For the past three years we have been work- 
ing towards increasing our income, and it ts 
gratitying to see that policy bearing fruit, our 
gross income this year being some 15 per cent 
above that of 1959. During the year now cur- 
rent I hope that our income will continue to 
rise, but the increase will certainly be at a 
reduced rate as in North America we do not 
expect many dividend increases and we should 
not be surprised to see some reductions. We 
expect the American economy to have a difficult 
year, which is bound to affect earnings, bur, 
nevertheless, we do not anticipate that the 
present recession will last unduly tong. 


PROBLEM OF COMMON MARALT 


On this side of the Atlantic we are still opu 
muistic, although it will become harder for 
companies to earn profits and we shall have to 
choose our investments with even greater care. 
Wages are likely to rise generally, which should 
increase consumer demand. The large increases 
proposed in the productive capacity of the car 
industry would seem to show that although the 
immediate outlook is uncertain that industry is 
taking an optimistic view of the longer term. 
One of the most difficult problems facing British 
industry today is the problem of the Common 
Market. While the benefit of the European 
Free Trade Area is perhaps underrated, it will 
be very serious in the long run if this country 
cannot find some way of participating in the 
Common Market. The only alternative would 
be that British Firms would have to establish 
factories on the Continent, which would make 
ut difficult to maintain the balance of payments. 


Our Valuation at £28,161,827 is the highest 
vear-end figure in the history of the Company, 
although at each of the last three quarterly 
valuation dates it reached a higher total. The 
appreciation of 114.1 per cent compares with 
88.7 per cent at September 30, 1959. 


On page 9 of the Report you will find the usual 
statement showing the distribution of invest- 
ments. Once again, the percentage held in 
North America shows a reduction—this time 
from 35.4 per cent to 30.5 per cent. This is 
mainly due to the larger appréciation that has 
taken place in our British holdings. ‘The hold- 
ngs in the various groups of industries show 
few changes, but both in America and in the 
UK we have increased our invéstment in com- 
panies in the food and stores secnon and re- 
duced substantially the percentage in oi] and 
m.ning companies. 


STEADY GROWTH OF ASSETS 


The graph on page 11 of the Report shows 
the growth of assets available for ordinary 


shareholders. I would remind you that ordinary 
shareholders have not been asked to subscribe 
any new money since 1931, Art that time, the 


=> 


value of assets available for the ordinary stock- 
holder at January 15, 1931, was £732,000 and 
by a year later no assets were available, so that 
at the time it cannot have appeared that the ne-v 
money had been put to very good use. But after 
the bad years in the early 30's this position 
righted itself, and the vailable for 
ordinary shareholders have steadily grown, tne 
figure at September hth this year being over 
420 million. 


assets 


APPOINTMENTS 
MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 


CHAIRMAN OF TRAFFIC COMMISSIONITRS 
FOR PUBLIC SERVICE VEME LES 
(WEST MIDLAND TRARTH AREA) 

‘ hiathoms for thie pensionable ot. wth teadouarier 
© Hereegham. are mvited from me and women a4) leet 
46 on Decemmher ft Gen the Chemwman of traffic Com 
Tevtomers alo acts as Laxcesene Aathory for eaods vebictes 
his duties tnclode presiding over owhtk sittings ond hearings 
determining applications for tenes to onertate toed pemenger 
ond gomds services, and lensing drivers and conductars of 
Cuba «reke vehicles ( andidates muwt have had responsthh 
administrate of offer caperionce qualifying them for these 
duties The salary of the oot ms 63.400. The saccensful 
andidate will he ayhed to take oP appelatment as soon as 
Power be 

Werte to Civll Setvike Commiestor. 6 Burlington Cardens 
London. Wot. for application form. quotiag 41219 60 Closing 
aut Novemoxue 1. Tae 


ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS 


There af6 tacumvies th the Economine and Statistics 
Satton at th Head Offme m London of « lerae 
indumtrial gjoup 


Ihe tdesl candidate “would be 


4) @ graduate. probably in Lo 
Ac ountant 

>) familiat with sativtkal principles and th more 
ommonly used techniques and 
sperieme © lfinerntel analyses 


nem.s of a Chartered 


hat ec would Pe interested ta bev 
eek only two of these attrihetes 


Suluty up to 61.400 


Please “rite with full Cetus including prewnt 
salary. to Box 140% ( andidates eho hare previously 
fteplked to this advertisement need not re-apply 


a requires Langueee Supetvisot for African Service 
ec im French (British subject) Duties consist mainly in 
«hecking accuracy and where possitie, syle of trandations 
of news bulletins and talks from cae imo French, and 
lollowing Oroadcasts in studio Candidates muwt eve 
first-class Knowledge of and yomplete fluency in French. 
goncral knowledge of and\ jmteret in African affairs = 
previous residence of travel ih West and Squcgettes Africa an 
vantage. Salary £1,140 \powsitly higher Qqualifk ations 
exceptional rising by five 4nnual increments J £1,580 mas 
fa.—Requests for application fer 
envelope and quoting fefetence of 4 
Appointments Ofer, Broakavwing House. 
within tive days 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH 
STAFFORDSHIRE 


Applkations are imvited for the pow of FINANCE 
OFFICER Candidates should be qualified a coumants with 
smiversity experience. [nitial salary according to qualifications 
and experience, not than £1050 pa, plus 
allowances and F 5.8.0 

Applications should reach the Registrar. The College. Keele 


“Malls. from whom forms and —— aan may be 
*eained. not later than November 


For further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see pages 734 and 735 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA IN SINGAPORE 


Applications are imvited for (i) Cocmmseshie os or GD) Assistant 
Lectureship in Economics. Salary scales > £1,148 «& £49 - 
t'.442 £1,540 & £56 — €1.420 9.a.. Gi) £1.00) & £49 — E1099 
Pa Emtry poimt according to qualifications and experience 
Allowances: cxpatriation in range £280 —~ £308 p.a.. cost of 
Hv in Comey im range £210-—-4£560 p.a. = for 
appointees “7 ane children ander 12 years. Partly furnished 
house flat feammabie rent. Providemt Fund Scheme.— 
Detatied cugitegtons (cig copies), naming Utwee referees. by 
December 15. 1960. to Scoretary. Inter-University one. for 
bhiaher Education Overseas. 29 Woburn Square. London, ' 
from whom further particulars may be obtained 


MONASH UNIVERSITY 


CLAYTON, ViC TORIA. AUSTRALIA 


Lic TL SESHIPS AND SENIOR LECTURESHIPS IN 
tC ONOMICS 


Applications are invined for aproimment to the above- 

notion d postions, The Faculty of Economics and Political 
‘wience will De concerned in 1961 wh teachin 
md tconmomic Svtetics to students in the 
tvonomics afd Political Science, and Arts, and with pow 
araduate tudens. The Interim Council bas recemby eppoimted 
© the Chat of Economics Profewor Donald Cochrane of the 
Univerwty of Melbourne hh the University's intention 
o establish and maintain conditions favourable to the prosccu 
ron of research by all academic safl members. 

Salary swates: Senior Lecturer £42,480 «5 €4100—4A2.9%0 
lecturer LAlL.oo® « £4100--4£A42.360 wih proveston for super 
snnuation on he FSS U. Saws The initial salary will be 
naed within the scale in relation to Ute successful candidate « 
qualifications and caperieome 

Gentral condinons of ap en (inclading details of the 
provisiogs made for travel expenses. « leave, tenure 
1c) may be had from the Keaitrar of the University. P.O 
Box 92. Clayton, Victoria, Australia, of from the Secretary 
\ewxtation of Universitics of she British Commonweakh 
‘> trorden Square. London. W ¢ 

Applications, in duplicate. and Ging the information listed 
in the general conditions of apowintment. should be lodecd 
wah the Registrar of the University not later than December ‘ 
(ono An applicant residem chewhere than im Australia of 
New Zealand should alo send one copy of his application to 
he Scorctary, AL BE % Gordon Square. Londen. WC 1 
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Marks and Spencer 


N recent weeks the shares of Marks and 
Spencer had been bid up to over 100s. 
partly on hopes that a scrip issue would 
y the interim dividend. When 
— dashed, the 5s. “A” shares 
fell to 97s. 9d. but they recovered 
iftly to 103s. 6d., as the market remains 
that @ scrip issue is still on the 
es, inadequate though they 
in » indicate, moreover, a rate of 

is well up to best ex; 
tions. Sales in the six months to September 
30th rose over 17 per cent, from 
£67,637,000 to £79,041,000, compared 
with a 4} per cent increase for same 
period in 1959. This is much higher than 
the ‘increases r both in total retail 
sales this year and, more specifically, in the 
sales of ing and footwear which form 
such a large ion of Marks and 
Spencer’s business. It is also bigger than 
the 16 cent increase in sales reported 
by Marks and Spencer in the second half of 
1959-60 and it suggests that a good deal of 
that might otherwise have been used 
yments has been used for 
cash for cash buying in the group’s 230 

stores. 


MARKS & SPENCER ‘A™ 


As im past years, shareholders are left 
to guess whether the substantial increase in 
turnover has been os wietiaas peed a similar 

i t margins 

. ectors have 

raised the interim dividend from 12} to 15 
per cent and assuming little change of 
margins and a atl increase in trade 
in the second half of the year (which 


Joseph Lucas 


OLLOWING last week's good results from 
Birmid Industries and S. Smith the pre- 
liminary statement from Joseph Lucas. 
which is far the biggest of the three, came 
as something of a disappointment and its 
£1 shares were marked down sharply to 
60s. 4}d., compared with an earlier “ high ” 
of 74s. 6d. Gross profits in the year to 
July 31st advanced by only 8 per cent, from 
£7,258,619 to £7,823,177 ; and this com- 
pares with a rise of 6 per cent in 1958-59 
when the motor industry, especially in the 
earlier months, was nothing like so buoyant. 
With tax almost unchanged net profits 
rose by 16 per cent from {2,527,437 to 
£2,923,424. The ordinary dividend has 
been raised slightly from 12} to 13} per 
cent—in line with the increases announced 
by many companies connected) with the 
motor industry. Unlike these companies the 
increase in this dividend has absorbed all the 
extra profit (on the assumption that the 
appropriation to staff funds has remained 
unchanged) and the cover has been reduced 
fractionally to 2.9 times. For the first time 
in many, years the dividend is covered less 
than three times. The comparatively low 
yield of 44 per cent on the £1 shares reflects 
the strong cash resources of Joseph Lucas. 
which in 1959-60 had a cash flow of £4! 
million. 


Norvic Shoe 


BIG effort has been made by Norvic 
Shoe to capture the valuable teenage 
market—in addition to a good deal of adver- 
tising in the press and on television it 
organises an annual “ Miss Norvic Teen- 
ager” contest. The success of this promo- 
tion can be seen in the 8 per cent increase 
in sales in the year to June 30th, and the 
chairman, Mir W. A. Royce, says that sales 
would have risen even more sharply had it 
been possible to produce “ all the shoes of 
some types which were required.” Big 
strides were also made in exports, where 
there was a 20 per cent increase in sales. 
Following the one-for-two rights issuc 
made a year ago to raise about £850,000 
net liquid assets at the end June 
amounted to {419,697 (against a net over- 
draft of £65,625). The expansion in trade 
is reflected in the increase in stocks and 
debtors frome £3,046,900 e £3,431,339. 


{£238,189 to £269,887, the directors have | 
loosened the 


purse string, raising the 
re a cans of ab ae tae 
years by the equivalent of 2} per cent to 
1§ per cent. 138. 84d. the 5s. shares 
yield 5} per cent. 
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Beecham Group 


HE half yearly results of the Beecham ' 
group are very much in line with the 
chairman’s forecast at the end of July, 
showing a 10 per cent increase in sales for 
the six months to September 30th. In the 
previous period sales of soft drinks, in 
which Beecham has a big stake through 
Thomas and Evans, were boosted by the 
hot. summer and the present increase 
reflects the success of the group in expand- 
ing its overseas markets. But as expected 
this has not been achieved without a further 
paring of margins due to the pene 
amounts which the group has had to spe 
both on promotion and on research. 
Six months ended 
Sept. 30, 31, Sept. 
1959 
£'000s 
24,525 
Gross income 3,943 


Taxation ... 1,925 
Net income 2,010 


°, 

o 
Gross income/sales 16-1 
Net income/sales. . 82 


An almost unchanged tax charge how- 
ever has led to a more substantial increase 
in net income and hence in earnings which, 
if maintained at the same rate in the second 
half of 1960-61, would amount to about 64 
per cent on the ordinary capital. However 
as the table shows, the group’s profits 
usually record a fall in the winter period 
partly through seasonal influences (particu- 
larly im soft drinks) and also because 
advertising, particularly on television, 
reaches its peak around Christmas. But a 
further increase of 3 per cent in the total 
dividend to 30 per cent should still leave 
the payment covered about twice by carn- 
ings. On_ this basis the 5s. shares at 
43s. 74d. vial 34 per cent. 


De La Rue 


YEAR ago the half yearly results of the 
De La Rue group reflected a reduction 
in earnings on the printing side of the busi- 
ness as a result of the strike but this was 


‘offset by the boom in the demand for 


Formica. A year later the wheel has turned 
full circle and it is the profits of the Formica 
section (in which American Cyanamid has 
a 40 per cent interest) that have fallen. 


25 weeks 28 weeks 
end 


ed ended 
Apr. 2, Oct. 15, 
960 1960 
aa 
Gross profit 
Net profit 


Gross profit/sales (%) 1-6 14-8 10-4 


Demand for this product has come in the 
past principally from the furniture trade, 

which has been badly hit by the credit ° 
sensation eine eS eters ees ee 


the printing side and Thomas Potterton with 
its Cookers and water heaters have carned 
increased profits. Good progress has also 
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been made by the associated company De 
La Rue Bull Machines. 

Despite this setback De La Rue expects 
to maintain the dividend at 22} per cent on 
the ordinary capital as increased by a one 
for four scrip issue. A bigger propo.tion 
is being distributed by way of the interim 
dividend, which has been raised from the 
equivalent of 4 per cent to 7} per cent. 
While the directors expect margins and earn- 
ings on capital employed to fall, they do not 
expect profits attributable to the parent com- 
pany to ‘show much change. On this 


estimate the forecast dividend would be 
covered almost twice and the 10s. shares at 
59s. 4)d. (compared with a “high” this 
year of 78s. gd.) yield 3} per cent. 


Paper Interims 


oe big paper companies have an- 
nounced bigger profits in recent 
months but both have made qualifications 
about the results for the full year. The 
results of Albert E. Reed, which were 
accompanied by an unchanged interim of 5 
per cent, reveal a rise in sales in the six 
months to Septembet 30th from £34.2 
million to £38 million. . Trading profits 
rose even more sharply, from {3,046,000 to 
£3.598,000, but irman, Lord Corn- 
wallis, says that shareholders should not 
expect so big an increase in profits over the 
full year. The reduction of 20 per cent in 
tariffs which came into effect on July 1st 
under the EFTA agreement has brought 
Prices and consequently margins down, but 
he is confident that the full year’s results 
should be at least as good as those for 
1959-60, even though competition, especi- 
ally in packaging, remains intense. On the 
forecast of a maintained dividend of 16 per 
cemt the {1 shares, which have fallen ‘by 
8s. to §2s. since news of the proposed 
acquisition of Daily Mirror's paper interests 
was announced, yield 6 per cent. 

The directors of Wiggins Teape make a 
similar warning. Having reported a sharp 
increase in pre-tax profits, from {£1.950,895 
to £3.343,341, for the six months to July 
2nd they say that profits in the second half 
of the year will show nothing like this rate 
of increase. But clearly profits for the full 
year should be higher and as the interim 
dividend has been raised from the equiva- 
lent of 3} to 4 per cent the final dividend 
can hardly be less than 84 per cent, raising 
the total payment from 12 to 12} per cent. 
On this minimal assumption the {1 shares 
at §2s. 3d. yield 4] cent. At the same 
time Wiggins Teape nounced that it is 
forming with British & American Tobacco 
a holding c — to take over and expand 
certain of companies’ paper 
interests—primarily ea overseas. These 
interests are valued at about {15 million 
and the two companies will have equal 
shares in the new venture. This agreement 
should add to Wiggins Teape’s already 
numerous overseas interests as BAT 
operates its own printing plants and 
cigarette paper mills in many parts of the 
world. 
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Hudson's Bay 


oo stores form the biggest division 
of the Hudson's Bay Company’s 
business and it should be considerably 
strengthened by the acquisition of the 
Henry Morgan group of ten department 
stores in Eastern Canada. Hudson's Bay 
is offering one {£1 share plus $14 (£5) for 
each of the 428,000 common shares in 
Henry Morgan. The directors and their 
families who control about 70 per cent of 
the shares are accepting the offer. 
Hudson’s Bay is also to acquire Henry 
Morgan Properties, which owns the site on 
which the principal Montreal store is built, 
for 125,000 Hudson's Bay shares and $14 
million (£446,000). The total offer involves 
over £7 million. 


This purchase should add about 30 per 
cent to Hudson’s Bay's retail sales, raising 
them to about £77 million, and as Hudson’s 
Bay’s own retail stores are largely in 
Western Canada it will spread its retail 
interests throughout Canada. The stock 
market liked the implication of the deal and 
the {1 shares of Hudson’s Bay rose by 
gs. 6d. to 169s. 6d 


Wall Paper Manufacturers 


fe building boom and the big number 
of “ do-it-yourself” decorators must 
have contributed a great deal to the advance 
in the trading profits of Wall Paper Manu- 
facturers from £5,744,.430 to {7,746,315 in 
the year to June 30th. Net profit rose by 
21 per cent from {2,245,076 to {2,724,640 
and the dividend on the deferred stock has 
been raised from 20 to 2§ per cent. This 
was the third successive increase in the divi- 
dend but some disappointment was ex- 
pressed that it had not been bigger, as the 
cover has remained almost unchanged at 3.3 
times. 


But the full accounts show the need to 
retain substantial profits within the busi- 
ness for over the past financial year over 
£8 million was spent on trade investments, 
the acquisition of new subsidiaries and on 
new plant and buildings. Though the cash 
flow amounted to £2,800,000 liquid assets 
had been reduced from £5§,§35,0§2 to 
£930,296 and bank overdrafts had risen 
sharply from £127,248 to {1,486,929. 
Capital commitments at the end of the year 
amounted to £1,5§20,000 so it seems clear 
that the directors will need to be conserva- 
tive in their dividend policy. The current 
year has opened well for the wallpaper divi- 
sion which now appears to have sufficient 
capacity to meet the demands made upon it, 
but the outlook for the paint and retail 
sections seems to be less bright as competi- 
tion is very strong. At 1§2s. the {1 
deferred units yield only 34 per cent, but 
with reserves of £13,141,358 (compared 
with an issued deferred capi of 
£5,063.973) there seems to be ample room 
for a scrip issue which would make the share 
price less heavy. 


725 


London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS Oct. 17 
LAST DEALINGS On. 
ACCOUNT DAY: Nov. 8 


Oct. 31 Nor. I4¢ 
Nev. tI Nov. 25 
Nov. 22 Dec 6 


VER the week to Wednesday The 
Economist indicator fell by 6.8 points 
to 363.3, its sharpest fall for two months ; 
before the weekend the disappointing fore- 
cast from Courtaulds was a major factor in 
depressing markets which remained dull this 
week pending Wall Street’s reaction to the 
election result. Gily-edged stocks improved 
slightly after the ies fall in the Treasury 
Bill rate. Among short-dated stocks 
Treasury 5} per cent 1962 gained sy to 
100; despite a fall on Wednesday and Con- 
version 4} per cent 1964 gained /% to 964. 
Medium term stocks wete quiet but among 
long-dated Funding §4 per cent 1982-84 
gained } to 97 on American buying, tho 
Funding 34 per cent 1999-04 lost ; to 65;. 
Corporation stocks were influenced by the 
news of the new £6 million Coventry 6 per 
cent 1976-78 at 994 ; the Lanarkshire stock 
issued at 994 lost ;% to a premium of only }. 
A feature of markets on Monday was the 
big turnover in the shares of M. Samuel, 
which opened at §§s. compared with the 
issue price of 40s. and at one stage touched 
62s. 6d. Selling by fortunate “ stags ” 
brought the shares back to §6s. Ijd. on 
Wednesday. Small gains were made in 
other bank shares; Lloyds rose 2s. to 
74s. 3d. and National Provincial 1s. 3d. to 
89s. Hire purchase share prices fell, 
UDT losing } to 9. Insurance share prices 
also lost ground except for Legal and 
General which gained } to 244. Before the 
weekend there was .some profit-taking 
among store shares, but es rose widely 
afterwards and Marks aan Spencer touched 
a new peak of 103s. 3d. after the interim 
statement and gained 1s. 74$d. over the week 
to 102s. 14d. Among chemical shares 
Fisons lost 1s. over the week to §0s. on 
the chairman’s statement. ICI lost 1s. 14d. 
to 71s. 14d. Food and tobacco share prices 
showed small falls, and engineering share 
prices were also slightly lower over the week. 
Guest Keen fell 2s. 9d. to 88s. 6d. 


The disappointing Rootes results and 
the cutback in production by Standard 
influenced the price of motor shares, Rootes 
“A” losing 1s. gid. to 7s. 7id. and STI 
8id. to 7s. 114d. Ford, however, 
1s. 6d. to 89s. 10}d. hel by favourable 
press comment, but BMC lost 9d. to touch 
a new low of 15s. Textile share prices 
declined after the news from Courtaulds, 
which lost 10s. 3d. to 48s. 44d. Unilever, 
after losing 3s. 9d. wae aio 
6d. over 
other leading i 
por 

mment 


oh aes Steel Co. ot Welee 
to 46s. 7}d. and Shell 2s. 
Gold sare prices advanced fares ae 
the United States election 
American gained ij w 8, 
Holdings 9s. 44d. to 163s. 9d. 
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Ach. Topeka es int. Harvester 

Can. Pacific . 2 | Celanese ss inter. Nickel 

Pennsytvania a inter. Paper 

Union Pacific ... > ‘ } Kennecott 

Amer. Electric .. | . | 2 |. Monsanto ‘ 

Am. Tel. & Tel i . Nat. Distillers 
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, } Du Pont.... Radio Corpn... 51% 
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ENGINEERING 
Babcock & Wilcox... .f! 
| ‘ohn Brown él 
; Cammell Laird..... .5/-+ 
internat. Combus. ..5/- 
| Rich'ds’ns. Westg'th. 10/- 
Swan Huncer ai 
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YORK STOCKS 
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12',¢ = Alhed Supphers 10/- 
2) ¢ = =Assoc British Foods 

4 « Bovwrit Defd 

4,6 Brooke Bond B 

10 b International Tea 

}. Lyons ‘A 

Ranks 

Spillers 

Tate & Lyle 

Unigate 

Brit. Amer Tobac. 10/- 
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Imperial Tobacco 
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Britannic . 
Commercial Union 
Equity & Law Life 
General Accident 
Guardian. .... 
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British Motor 5/- 
Ford Motor 
jaguar Cars A 
Leyland Motor 
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The Economist Indicator 
19530 168 AMERICAN SECURITY YIELDS 

dicator Yield % STANDARD AND POOR'S 

172 0 High 

it 7 

363 3 (Sepe. 7) LONG TERM US GOVERNMENT 


BONDS 


Financial Times indices 


Ord Ord Fixed 227% Bargains - 425 INDUSTRIALS 
index ¢ Yield ine. t ones Marked 941-43 =10) 


316 1 4% 88 6! 

‘ ° STANDARD AND POOR'S 
3147 40 6 59 
3145 450 ee 58 : 425 INDUSTRIALS 
3156 4« ee S7 
3125 453 ee 59 


High, 342 9 Wan. 4). — Low, 295 8 (May 9) 
t july ft, 1995=100 t 1928=— 100 


elds bmed on amumed di dends Bass, 20% Bowl, 12% BSA. 16% Chartered Bank 15% Cry & Central inv, 25% Cammercal Umon, 40% Davr-Astwnere, 25° 

Debenham 1 oF Dorman tong 10% Fiowers, 10% Hawker Siddeley. 10 Chemical Industries, 11 6% jute fedustrees, 13° Lege & Genrer, “90°72 

eeu nve Tee 317% London & Overcoat Freiphrers, 175°, Maroons Bant 1) » Comm Gank Scot, 15% Northern & Empiorer 19% Royal Exchange 17"), 
were ' oh & Sen 13 Turser & Newell !1 Weolwor ‘ . 
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Money and Exchanges 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


For the week ended November 5, 1960, there was an “above- : : ‘ 
tinge for sinking tunda) ot &35,595.000 N Monday five or six discount houses way ae 


e iftien . Now? 
th a deficit of (20,998,000 i» the week were forced to borrow a faitly large < mitten) 1959 | 1960 1960 
wee was & net expenditure “below-line’ of £19,950,000 | amount at the penal rate of 54 per cent 


year. , : Issue Deportment 
a ee ee eae ne 678444000 compared | from the Bank of England. This followed Notes in circulation 21269 22162 22246 


| i an mcrease of 1s. 1d. in the market S$ syn- on dele ee coated 2.172 2297 ;, oan? 
30 rao" esas Se: Set Teeotees een ee ce ce talon ° 
wc. | we -| Nev. | usually sharp cut in the discount rate ; in Coin other than gold corn 2 
Now J. Nov 5:1 tis | sig | fact it was exactly the same as the increase | *pi78 Deparimens 
in the market's bid following the Bank rate Sins anieninte 10 ° 
cut the previous week, which was unusually, Special depose 130 
small in the ee This second Others 2 “ 
increase was more outside bidders ex- 
pected and the market increased its allot- 266 4 405 2 
ment for 91 day paper from 36 per cent to er ees eoeanee aa 2. 
$8 per cent. For the £30 million of 63-da Total 24.8 464 0 
bills on offer the market bid £99 2s. ad Banking department reserve . g 4 2% 5 
and received 84 per cent of its application, | “Proportion ” . pik ae 36 
against gO per cent in the previous week. | “<Gorernment debt ie £11,015100, capual £14553,000 
The average rate of discount on three — issue decreased by C50 million to £2,250 million on 
months bills fell . to 17s. 93d. 
In Lombard eter come cosas have TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
been persistently difficult but on every day Amount (£ million) 
except Monday the authorities have pro- | date of > ont 
vided the money market with adequate | *’ = offered Applied | Rate of ns 
assistance through special purchases, which 
on two occasions have reached large 1a 2a 
20,250 19,603 | amounts. selected 
2,678 3,029 In New York the bill rate rose last weck ay 
from 2.127 per cent to 2.39 per cent. i 270-0 
MONEY RATES 
Total 96,730 LONDON 
Sinking Funds 


weomov 


Three Months’ Bills 


3 33 


8s 


Bank rate (from % Discount rates 
6%, 27/10/60) 51, Bank bills 


~=—WUe Nw Owe 


60 days 
Above-line” Surplus or . . o eosit rates 3 months 
Deficit _. | 275,47 372,411 ey oie 4 months 
, “ Below-line ” Net Expendi- Banks 35 6 months 
ture* 408,687 306,233) 19,757 — Discount houses 3!)-3%q Fine trade bills ’ 
- | 3 months Sa Te 
Total Surplus or Deficit 1833 35,645 | Money 4 months iy = em 
: Day-to-Day - Wet%' & months , =e stig 
Net receipts from : 


j 
Tax Reserve Certificates 118,544 158,359] 5,67! 10,012 SEUNEERS  (0UC( C(it‘“‘C«t RR Nov. 4. 2500 30-0 480 
Savings Certificates oo... - = 
Prenton Sean So] ato 850 | Official 4i t % | Treasury bills ation on a berate 
icial discoun p u ‘ 
ee ses ; a rate 2 Oct. 31 cent, higher tenders being allotted in full, The offer for this 
(from 3',%, 1/80) = 3 Nov. 7 week was for £260 million of 9! day bills and £30 million of 
ramet so ee 7 | ot — 63 day bills. ¢ Allotment cut by £10 million 
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* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund £6 million in ' 
1960-41 compared with £10 million in 1959-60 LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


|\ Effective Limits Market Rates: Spot 


| November 9 November 3 November 4 November 5 i] November? November 8 No embe 9’ 
FLOATING DEBT E i a 


(< mithon) 
United Scates $ 2-78-2-82° 2-Bi5——, | 2-Bl'a-Se | 2-817 16-Fig 2: B15, 
Ways and Means Canadian $ ... i eee { 2-74'g-'4 } 2:74 ' 2-74ls-y 1\ 2 7 
Treasury Bilis Advances French Fr. ... . 13 80-80'~ 7’ j ' 13-79 e'? 13-81 
° . é : : 12-125—-7— | Be, | 12: W2-12-12%4 12 127—- tg 
. 7 139 -70- 139 87',- 
72! 7! 


j . 139 -7S- 

mei Public | Bank of | Debs | Seisien Fr. .-. 1 80 : ‘ 75 n', 140.00 
Dept. | England Dutch Gld.... { a ; 10-62%g-5g 10 GI7%p-2'g_ 10-617%—-62'g —-:10-6 2 10 62%_-5, 10-625——7e 

~- — W.Ger D-Mk. | ti: . 11 745—~7— 11-74-7414 | UL-T4tg-dyg 11-74-2748, 11 7439-55 11 -747%9-75'5 
Portug. Exc. .. | 79-008,-82- 80-20-30 | 80-20-30 | 80-20- 80-20-30 80 20-30 80-26-30 

Galion ive... 1747%—-1748', | 1747! 1747! 17 7 1747134 17477 g-1748', 
Swedish Kr... 14-S2ig-tp | 14-S1 4 14-51! 3, 14-54 14: 52igtp | 4 $1, 

Beach Kr... 19 36',-3, 19-363,-3 19: 3694-37 19: 3634-3 19 1, 19 -3624-37 

Norwegian Kr. | 19-74020-30!; | 20-03% -04', 20-04-04, | 20-04-04, | 20-06-04, | 200654", 20 .04-04:, 

* Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 

United Stages $ yas bans Sg~'2¢. pm Ms eTiet. pm | Me-Figc PM | Me~Tige. pM | Fig-Tigc PM | Mi6-7ige OM 
Canadian 'a-3gc. pm 3e-Lac, pm bac. pm te. pm =| ig Sigc. pm =a. pm 
134-1'4c. pm ork em ae a Pg-ligc. pm i 4-T 4c. pm 

pm pm | 4!4-4c. pm So 42-41 4c. pm 

Par-Se. dus Par-Sc. dis | Se. 3¢. pm ibs fa 

: B%e-3'3¢. pm | -344-3'yc. pm Define. pm 334-3'yc. pm Ve-BHec_ pm 

W. German D-Mk. .. bi 27-25% spf. pm =—.2'g-1’gpf. pm | 2'g-Iepf. pm | 2-l34pf. om —-2'g-t’gpf_ pm 2399-2! spf. pm 

Three Months Forward Rates 

United States $.... ‘ Hla-tigc. pm — B3ig-I gc. pm | 1346-1 gc. pm | Pent iee. pm | ig-bige. pm | Vig-l lige. pe 

Canadian $ .... tig-ic. pm = 'Sig-"Fige. pm | 'Sig-'i ge. pm | ac. pm 1~7gc. pm Vi ig~"Sy¢c pm 

Swess Fr ‘ 107% —-10%gc pm 1024-10loc. pm 1034-10'n¢. pm 10'¢-10c. pm | 10'g-10c. pm = 10'g-9" ge pm 
W. German O-Mx 65g-6%gpf. pm 5’—-Sigpf pm S7%—-Sigpf. pm — S5g-Sigaf. pm _ 534-S'ypf. pm | 57—-S5gp! pm 

Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.) 258, - 2536/9 : | 285 /- 256/6 2566 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 


The United States BRITISH 


Prices and Wages. wee Oct. 29th External Trade ........... Nov. Sth 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where Manpower and Output.... Oct. 22nd Industrial Profits , Oct. 15th 


annual rates are shown. ‘ 
i OVERSEAS 


Western Europe ee Oct Bth United States = ... The week 


PRICES AND WAGES 


Average weekly earn- 
lesa! ' External prices Stock 
Wholesale prices Consumer prices p aaan ings in manufacturing 


Terms Compe 1959 
All items Food Clothing Housing Export of wade site index ey a 


All com- Farm 
modives products 


1947-49 = 100 1948 = 100 


1939 ‘ 47 1 


1953 120 3 
1959 118 3 


1960 june , 120 3 
July .. 120 6 
Aug st ‘ ; 120 ' 
September 120-2 


PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 


Manufacturing production’ Building Crivihan employment! 
national 
product* 
Seasonally 
adjusted 

annual 


New con- ‘ 
dustrial struction; nem- 
mn — Chai seasonally a — ployed as 

a r em . 
duction Total Metals Vehicles Total Textiles, and adjusted < om Ger Sam 


annual force ment of labour 
rane etc clothing petroleum comme force: 


products seasonally 
$ billion 1957 = 109: seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands adjusted 


Total Durable goods Non-durable goods 


1939 
1958 
1959 


1960. May 
June 
sd stats 
August 
September 


72 
68 
55 
49 
55 
54 
59 
57 


All business Total retail Imports for US consumption Exports of US 


merchendies Volume of trade 


Personal 
con- 
sumption® Crud Semi- Finished 

Sales Stocks? Sales Stocks? Total =— om ! ~— 
—— \ ° . materials manuf'res Vous goods Enpers | Gwere 
rates : 


$ billion ; seasonally adjusted 1948 = 100 
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PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 


Personal income* Consumer credit Banking statistics? Bud get expenditure’ Bond yields 


Surplus | 3-month | Taxable Corporate 
Total eee eal Total instalment] "vest: Loans Total a Treasury Govt. Aaa 
ments 
defies bills bonds’ bonds 
$ billion : seasonally $ billion ; § billion : 


adjusted annual rates end of period : $ billion Per cent per annum 


1939 
192_ 
1959 


1960, june 
. july 
August 
September 


(') 1939 figures are not strictly comparable. (2) End ‘of period. (%) All commercial banks. 
«s) pe due or callable from 10 to 20 years. (*) Revised series from 1958 onwards. 
tued quarter. 


(*)} Annual figures are total for the fiscal year ended june 30th. 
(") Average for second quarter. (*) September, 18-0. (*) Average for 
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incolnshire . 
for ‘Handicaps’ 


t 


but YORKSHIRE 
for INSURANCE 


Having five bob on the horse* of your fancy may add 
a little excitement to life...for much about the 
same each week you can provide a measure of 
financial security for your family. 

“Yorkshire” Life Assurance is increasing in 
popularity with more and more young ‘“‘family men” 
—don’t forget it’s cheaper the younger youare! Not 
only can you save for the future but such policies 
can cover your mortgage, help educate your children 
and take care of your family should anything happen 
to you. In all, you get a good deal from Life 
Assurance. 

Make enquiries now of our local branch manager. 
He will advise you as to which policy will help 


®The ‘Yorkshire’ also speci- 
alises in Bloodstock and all 
types of Live Stock Insurances 


rue YORKSHIRE insurance company tt 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, YORE 
and Becket House, 86-87 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Branches and Agencies throughout the world 
Behind the up-to-date “Yorkshire Insurance’’ policies stands nearly 


150 years of experience and many thousands of satisfied policy-holders 
throughout the world. 


{ 
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ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


i 
@ Has over 100 years’ experience behind it. 
@ Js available to you through a network of 
Branches & Agencies Countrywide. 


@ Is a personal service designed to meet | 
individual needs. 


@ Ensures prompt handling of any loss or 
claim you may sustain. 


a. 
ROYAL 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Head Offices: 
1, NORTH JOHN STREET. 24/28 LOMBARD STREET. 
LIVERPOOL, 2. | LONDON, E.C.3. 


Providing 
for Estate Duty 


. a hl > 
‘EDITH 
purchases and holds minority sharcholdings in 
private companies and small public companies 


—where shareholders have to make provision 
for Estate Duty and do not wish to lose control 


ESTATE DUTIES INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 
The booklet ‘Providing for Estate I Duty” 


ull be sent on request 


7 Drapers’ Gardens London EC2 
National 0231 


Secretaries & Managers 
Industrial and Commercial Finance 


Corporation Ltd 
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HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 
117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 


Telephone aveNvuE 1030 Telex LONDON 28521 


BANKERS 


ACCEPTANCE CREDITS 


IMPORT—EXPORT FINANCE 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


INVESTMENT © 


Sie 
——— > 
= |" 
Se 

Sapo 


i 
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The best-known 
name in 
Australian Banking 


o“— 


| 


° 
2 
my a 


=_ e.. ye” 


COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


Branches and Agencies throughout Australia, 
Territory of Papua and New Guinea and British 
Solomon Islands. Agents throughout the world. 
HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
LONDON OFFICE: 
8 OLD JEWRY, E.C2. AND ATAUSTRALIA HOUSE. STRAND. W.c2a 


WHICH 
is 
MR. 
JOHN 
PROSPERITY 
SMITH? 


| Each one is an average chap 
‘ h nic . 5 7 


families save in this way, 
with the help of their friend 
and adviser, the 





From Kenya to 
the Cape 


we maintain a network of 80 offices. 
Their services, covering every field of 
banking in South, Central and East Africa 
are at the disposal of all with interests 
in those areas - whether residents 
or travellers, businessmen or tourists 


The Standard 
Bank 


OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LONDON EC4 


New York Agency: 67 Wall Street 
Hamburg Agency: Jungfernstieg 7 


600 branches and agencies throughout South, 
Centrai and East Africa 
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CAN’T HELP YOU. 


When it comes to cxaporting your products 
to the Eagt you need solid, down-to-earth 
assistance of the kind that the Bank of India can provide 
And such assistance is not limited only to exports. 
lt ts applicable to every aspect of any business dealings 
you may have in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Japan, 
Aden, East Africa, Hong Kong and countries throughout 
the rest of the world. Through a global network 
o! branches and correspondents, the Bank of India is able to 
give you sound advice and help based on long and intimate 
experience of local conditions and trading problems. 
For reliable information, expert guidance and friendly atiention 
you should first get in touch with 


The BANK of INDIA Limited 


(Incorporated in India) 


LONDON OFFICE 17, MOORGATE LONOON &.¢ 


the next step... 


The \next step, after you have qualified or secured your first 


appointment, is to decide what you are going to do about a 
Bank. 

When business responsibilities increase, you will need experi- 
enced friends in the City to whom you can turn for practical 
knowledge and advice on all sorts of business and financial 
problems. Glyn’s especially welcomes the newly qualified or 
appointed professional or business man as a customer, and 
whether you open a private or a business account you can 
expect a personal banking service which will be of real assis- 


tance throughout your career, 


.. . telephone 
Mansion House 5400 Extension 101 


GLYN, MILLS & CO 


67 Lombard Street - E.C.3 
1 Fleet Street - E.C.4 
Kirkland House - Whitehall - S.W.1 


1960 
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Fm 
ALWAYS OH OT 
AT YOUR a 44 OTA: ah a Gta aaa Sa y 


ESTABLISHED : 1897 
THE NIPPON KANGYO BANK LTD. THE PIHLADELPHTA 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO | VATIONAL BANA 
121 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
1 Royal Exchange Ave., London, £.C. 3, England 


Close-up or long view ... 


IMPERIAL BANK CAN GIVE YOU THE 
PICTURE OF CANADIAN BUSINESS TODAY 


Your interest in Canada may be regional or national. 
Imperial! Bank—with more than 340 branches from coast 
to coast—can provide you with comprehensive reports in 
both fields. From these branches, Head Office collects 
information on the latest developments and trends in 
Canadian business. 

To facilitate your Canadian plans we will be glad to 
provide details regarding plant locations, labour avail- 
ability, taxation, etc. Our offices in Canada and our 
representatives in Lagdon are at your service. 


a 


THE BANK THAT SERVICE BUILT 


London Representative: 116 Cannon Street, 
London, £.C.4, England 





APPOINTMENTS 


PEPSODENT LIMITED 
a UNILEVER MARKETING COMPANY 


has openings for 


PRODUCT MANAGERS 


We exnect of a Product Manager that he will be the main source of ideas and 
initiative in che advertising and marketing of the products for which he is responsible 
He will be the contact with the advertising agencies concerned (all internationally 
known) and hé will be able to call on the ‘full marketing intelligence and technical 


{ 


services which exist within UNILEVER. 


The key-note of the PEPSODENT marketing operation is team-work 


\ 


, Prospec is 


are excellent—the vacancies arise only because of promotion to associated UNILEVER 
companies. Conditions of employment are of the best, and of course include a sound 


superannuation scheme. 


and ambition. 


qualities are more important than age ; 
above all, our man must be a self-starter. 


* The age group is roughly 25-35, but this can be stretched either way. 


In brief, this is a challenging opening for a man of inte Higencs 
| 


‘ 


P ‘ rsonal 


they include resourcefulness and resilience, but 
Experience should include advertising 


, either 


with an agency or with a company (or both) advertising-on a national scale, pr ferably 


on consumer products, \ 


As a first step, send a statement of your qualifications to The Chairman, Pepsodent 


Limited, c/o Personnel Division, Uniley yer House, London, F.C.4 


at our end. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT Of ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 


Applications are invited for appointment as Leiturer or 
Aserstant mere in Accountancy ~ the ment of 
tconomics and Commerce Salary the sc £1,050 « 
250 — £1400 a £75 — £1.850 temciency bar at £1.550). 
year for a Lecturer, of within the range £800 — £950 a 
for an Assistant Lecturer, ae 
experience. The dutics consis 
tion with the Joim 
the accountancy profession. 
honours degree preferably 
practical ¢ me im Accountancy . m 
stonal eves. hogan (three copies) stating date 
of birth, qualifications together with the names 
of three referees, ould res the Registrar, The University. 
Leeds. 2 (from_ whom ae Seaman may be obtained). 
not ister than December 1960. 


For other appointments see page 723 


A it RY EARNER CN PEER SE EEA A LAAT RE 
ENTRE FOR URBAN STUDIES, University College, 
Lendon, te be responsibie for 


Strict contulenc« 


BRITISH GUIANA CREDIT 
CORPORATION 
General Manage'r 


Applications are invited for the above vacancy the General 
Manager is the chief exceutive officer of the Corporation 
whose credit activities include loans for housing and tor 
agricultural and tcreasing industrial development 

Candidaics must be capable of appraising the cflccts of the 
Corporation's policies on the cconomic devclopment of the 
country and of assessing the economic fcusibiluy und general 
loan-worthiness of projects for which foan proposals arc made 

The post is non-pensionable and will normaliy be for three 
years in the first instame. but the duration of the ivitial 
contract is subject to variation to mect individual circum 
stances. Salary is cquivalemt at the current rate of exchange 
to €2.350 sterling per eonum: a free. partly-furnished house 
is provided. Home tcave is at the rate of tive days for cach 
completed month of residem service Up to five return 
Passages payable «children nust be under cighicen years of 
age); motor car and mileage sllowances 

Applications in the fire igqstance to the Colonial Office 
Senctuary Buildings. Great Smith Street. S.W.i, gising full 
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STATISTICIAN 


ARTHUR GUINNESS SON & CO. 
(DUBLIN) LTD. 


A Statistician is required to work in 
the Dublin Brewery. He will be in charge 
of the Statistical Department and his 
responsibilities will include advising 
heads of departments on all matters 
relating to the design and analysis of 
experiments in the industrial and agri- 
cultural fields. 

Qualifications : 

Age under 30. 

Honours degree in Mathematics 
followed by Statistical Diploma ; or 
honours degree in Statistics; or in 
Economics with Statistics as special 
subject. 

Experience in the Operational Research 
field would be an advantage. 

The problems dealt with are challenging 
and there is scope for original thought. 
The ability to work with highly qualified 
specialists and to convince them of the 
statistical implications of their results, is 
essential. 

Salary: The starting salary would be 
£2,000 p.a. for a man_ with suitable 
experience ; there are excellent prospects. 
There is a non-contributory pension 
scheme. 

Applications should be sent to: 


The Managing Director, 
Arthur Guinness Son & Co. 
(Dublin) Ltd., 

St. James’ Gate, Dublin. 


SHELL-MIEX AND B.P. LIMITED 
need an 
ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN 


for work in one of their Provincial Offices as a 
member of an existing team providing a service 
of information and advice to management 

Applicants should preferably be within the age 
bracket 23.35 and have an Honours Degree in 
Economics, and have specialised in Statistics, or 
alternatively be a qualified Statistician. As impor- 
tamt a reyguirement ws the practical ability to get 
on with the soh and whilst working under direc- 
non, to- make an origina! contribution of their 
awn and be able to act on their own imitiative and 
respormsidilits 

Conditions of emplorment are excellent and 
there is a good pension scheme Starting salary 
will depend entirely on qualithations and 
experience 


i 
Replies should be sent to -— 


name and quoting reference BCD 452/40 01 


W.P. require an cxpericnced market research cxecutive 

* to take up a responsible position dealing with quantitative 

probiems in their consumer research department Applkants 

tence and should have had experience of rescarch design, and imterpreta- 

of £1,000 to £1,700. tion of research data and report writing A knowledge of 

not exctuded.— sampling procedures and of usual statistical methods of 

iy to Secretary, Centre for Urban Studies, Flaxman validation is also necessary —Write to Personne! Manager, 
‘tasmaa Terrace. W.C.1 \ Pritchard Wood & Partners Lid.. 197 Koightsbridgc. S.W.7. 


THE STAFF MANAGER, Ref: CA 124, 
SHELL-MEX AND 8.P. LTD.. 
SHELL-MEX HOUSE, STRAND, 

LONDON, W.C.2. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED DYESTUFFS DIVISION 


have vacancies for 


COMPUTER PROGRAMMERS 


‘ PEGASUS DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 


The work will be mainly concerned with a variety of 
commercial problems and commercial d processing but qualification is desirable. Age 2 
with the possibility of work in technical thiat , The initial salary will depend upon experience, age and qualifi- 
Applications are invited from experienced programmprs or cations, and the post offers good prospects for promotion. There 
suitably qualified personnel interested in being trained for this isa Superannuation and an Employees Profit Sharing Scheme. 


Application forms may he obtained from the Staff Manager, Hexagon House, Blackley, Manchester, 9. 


work. A degree in mathematics, ,aoanednics or an accountancy 
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HOOVER LIMITED 


wish to appoint an 


ASSISTANT 
PERSONNEL OFFICER 


to be responsible for a unit of their group of 
modern factories in South Wales 

The Company is scckipg a man approximately 
25 to 3S years of age, preferably wih a degree 
or training in Personnel Management, who has 
already had some cxperience in a Personnel 
Department and who now wishes to widen he 
experience 


The Assistant Personne! Officer will be responsible 
for a section employing approximately 1,000 people 
and wii assist generally in the very comprehensve 
range of functions covered by the Personne! 
Department, includeng recruitment, wage admini- 
stration. merit rating, job evaluation. trade union 
Hegotigtions and emplovee services Letters of 
application should be addressed tw the 


Personae! Manager. 
Hoover (Washing Machines) Limited, 
Merthyr Tydfi, 


ARKET RESEARCH, British Nylon Svinners Ltd have 

4 further vacancy for a graduate cconomet tor duties 
in the Company's Koightshridee Offices The successful 
candidate will polm a team whose orimary function is to 
forecast product demand. and which therefore undertakes 
Getatled studies of the numerooes constituent factors. Original 
thought ‘s cncouraged both as a maticr of colky and by 
the neture of the, work, Which is varied ond uphercotly 
interesting Tine pol caries an attractive starting salary and 
Offers good prospects Candidaics showld he % of under 
end must have a good honours degree in ccomemics oF com- 
Merce Relevant industrial cxnersence would he an actvantage 
—Apvlications should give concive Put full personal Ristory and 
should be address to the Persomacl Manaagcr at Pomypootl 
Mon.. quoting ret MERON 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL 
FEDERATION 


*ishes 1O apmnnt an 


ECONOMIST 


to work in its Economics Department The Depart 
mem ranges widely over afl probiems of importance 
to the stecl industry which have on ccomomic ssnect 
The work. which i responsiMe and interosting. offers 
an industrial ccomomst a unique oprortunity to 
study the operations of af industry which. though 
Ormly based on fully sutonomouws commanics. cxhituis 
an industry aporoach to many crobiems 

Candidates should have a good cconomics dearee 
and some capericnce of applicd work. preferably (hut 
mot necessarily) in industry, Accounting of statistical 
knowlcedae would be an advantage Prine Knowledec 
of the stcel industry is fot estentialthe ability to 
think clearly and write concisely is 

Starting salory will, within wide limits, De assessed 
individually The post & frensionaMc. and the other 
conditions of employment imclude a five-day Weck 
theee weeks’ holiday and tuncheon vouchers 

Applications showld include pertiulurs of oe 
Qualifications, capericnce and present of capected 
salary. and be addressed to 


The Pstablishmeat Offver (ED 1) 
. British Iron and Stcel federation 
Stcc) House, Tothill Street. London, SWI 


AGRIC ULTURAL MARKETS IN UGANDA 


The ¢soverament of Uganda wishes to make a comprehensive 
fact-ieding study of locel markets for. and distr bution of 
Alrican grown aerkultural produce other than the major caport 
crops of <ofiee and cotton The information gained would 
be used by a newly cstabinshed Crom Marketing and Industries 
Section of tke Uganda Decartment of Agriculture 

A good rescarch cconom st eth some carerience in this 
kind of ccomemy © requed to undertake this wudy. which 
would involve mainly ficid work in Ugunda. He of she would 
be given the close co-operation of government ficld staff, The 
Project would probably require twelve mouths ficld work plas 
@ eriting-up {cried of sx months 

lurther partkulers may be otMained from the Secretary 
Colonial Econom Research Committee. Room S6as. Colonial 
Office, London SW.1. Reference, RES 68/9 04 


For other appointments see page 723 


meee an ae nee teen! teen Ae ame mn eRe ae mmm 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES 


RESEARCH SCHOOL OF SOCTAL SCIENCES 


Applications are invited for a RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
in the DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY. The Department. 
wader Professor Sir Keith ane. concentrates on the study 
ot of ih history of Australia and of the British © 
To troaden the work of the Deocartment « 
Fetlow ae has Deen created. Aprixants with quiliti ations im 
North American of Modern turopean ‘Hisory sill be given 


the priority. 
The salary will be within « range. at oresent £Al 497 
€A2,152, which i undet review Appoimment will be for 
years, with powible extension to a maximum of five 
ars 
- rannuation is on the F.SS.U. patiern Reasomante 
tte expenses afte paid, and assistance with housing is 


urther particulars are available from the Seorct. Aseocia- 
tion of Uaiecruicy of the British Commonwealth, Gordon 
Square. Londons, W 

Applications oon im Australie and Londen. on 
December 16, 1960. -e 


Resistered as @ Newspaper 


Authorised a Second 


Newspaper Lid. at 4 Hee Mail, Post London. oe Jeeptone 


require in London a 


MARKETING 
ANALYST 


to undertake Market lovestigations. including the 
technical and ccomomx aspects, primarily on new 
adustrial products 


Duties will include 

Development of current market dats 

Study of distribution channels 

Atntude survey of sales outlets 

fest marketing 

Assesement of market potentials 
Whilst a mao with similar previous experence will 
be preferred, applications will also be welcome 
from Graduate (age 25-35), preferably with back- 
ground of cconomics, who possesses inquisitive 


analytical approsch and ability to prevent clear 
and concwe reports 


Good selary and condiions¢xacepuomal prospects 


Send tabulated career details to. Group Personnel 
Officer, BTR INDUSTRIES LID 
Vincent Square, Lendon, SW 


Herga House 


AGRICULTURAL SPECIALISTS 
GOVERNMENT OF EASTERN NIGERIA 


Vacancies exist for the following 

PLANT PATHOL OGIST—to carry owt research and advisory 
work on discuses of agricultural crops of the Kegon Candi 
dates must have a good Honours degree in Botany with post 
truduete cxpertence or training in Plant Pathology. Mycology 
or Viroley 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST~to carry out rescarch and 
sdvisory work im the Economies of Aagrkuhural crops of the 
Reason Candidates must have a good Honours deatce iv 
\arkculture of Agncultural -conomics whh post-graduate 
smctalisation in agricultural coonomics 

ENTOMOL OUIST—10 carry out research and advisory work 
on (be ifecct pests of asricultural crems of the hesion 
Candidates must have 2 good Honours degree ta Zoology 


ov Emtomelogy with post-graduate specialisation in agricul- 
tural cmtomotory 


Appoietmenia are on contract @ratuty terms with cmotu- 
Meets im sale 61.032 £1.96) or annem (wratuity £25 
t37 tds. for cach completed peried of three month’ service 
tree return pessagcs tor officer and wife urnished quartcrs 
‘vailable at moderutc remtal. Gencrows leave 


Apply. stating full mame and giving bricf particulars of 
qualifications and caper.cace. to The Reeruitmem Officer for 
Lateran Nigeria. 9 Northumbertand Avenue Londen. WC 2 


ECONOMIST 


\ larwe and expending Group with headquarters close to 
West London, hus a wacany for an bconbpmist (}040) with 
fust-class acedemn qualifications, previous Commenial caperi- 
cence and a sound kaowledec of aatistics Ihe work mvotves 
the evonem< aspec of long-term forecasts and the provision 
M cconomic intelligence ef operations at home and abroad 

A commencing salary of 61.500 t\ (4) per annum is 
coviseged First-<lass conditions of ervie, including gencrous 
pension Nencfits and profit participation 

Apply. aiving full details of age, qualifications and experi 
eme. and quoting reference ECO 100, to Box 1404 


MARKET 
ANALYST 
WANTED 


Spottiswoode Advertsing Limited are looking 
for a marketing executive to work on a gr 

of major consumer accounts. The prime teak 
mvolved is the preparation of market 
analyses. but the successful candidate will be 
expected to make a marketing contribution 
towards the production of effective consumer 
advertising. 


Required Sack groend 

A de ¥ in ag or similar professional 
quali jon. Experience of marketin ing 
Sonsqpeneds cither with manufacturer (bra 
manager, marketing cxccutive, sales manage- 


a or with large advertising agency. Age 


An attractive salary is 
Manager, Marketi 
woode Adverti 
259 Marylebone 


a” offered. Write, 
partment, Spotuis- 

imited, ey — 
oad, London, 


Primed im 
chephone: Whitchall 151! 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Englishman, 49 years of age, resident 
in Southern Africa for 25 years, weil- 
known personality in top financial, 
industrial, commercial circles, now 
desirous personal reasons change base 
to U.K. Would like association with 
REPUTABLE finance or industrial group 
where his detailed knowledge of Southern 
African financial and industrial affairs 
and conditions and wide contacts can be 
used to mutual advantage particularly 
now that the issues that have affected 
the investment climate and business 
progress over the past few years are 
becoming clearer, giving indication of the 
potential of this vital section of the 
African Continent. 


Apply to Box 1407. 


HA 1 AM WARM.” 1f have Nu-wey off-firing tnwalled 

m my home No more ditt, dust of shovelling You 
t@o cen comvert your De ler to Na-way o-fiving. the cheapedt 
form; of aviomatic heat On deterred terme Wf required 
Wrad Nuwey Mesting Plants ted (Bon BaD. Drotwich 


“WHICH ? 


nd oppaertially on ihe gen 
wm tek ndem 


wr 


momhly My the C omsue 
snmual suMctemtron onmly 


143 tte® Holhors. London 


Chretmas of for yay 


lasts the whole year throa 


‘WHICH ? 


ont Whnh s (teem 


\eeeh far neon 


Box ¢ i) High Holborn WoC HE 


Tr CITY MEN prefer good scerctaries introduced ty 
STCLELN FISHER BUREAU, 4% Strand, WC? 
IST IN THE WORLD. Wallace Heaton supply the world's 
finest cameras Leis Kotler, Zess Comafiex, Retina. 
Voigtlander, tc Send for the imformation you necd 
Waitece Heaton tid. The Camera Poople, 127 New Bond 
Miteet. London, Wt 
OUNG MAN'S FANCY. young woman's too. and the 
not-so-young! They af) fancy superh BF) Cid Sherry. and 


ote H the most acceptatic of Christmpas gifts. Pua hk on 
your iat now 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


BRUNEL COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Annoumes Five Lectures euhtDiscussion on 


THE GLACIER ORGANISATION PROJECT 


Speakers - 

MAR WwW 8. D. BROWN 
Cherman, The Glacter Metal Co Lid 
DR ELLIOTT JAQUES. 
Social Sctence Consultant. 


lucedays. 6“) -S pm... November 15. 22, 29. December 6. | § 


Fee One Owtvca. Detaitts from 
DE PARIMENT OF MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING. 
WOODLANDS AVENUE. ACTON. LONDON, W 5 


B.SC({ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
UN aay Coe 
“~ ney TS 
n ithout residence). tach bas i a 
woching ates Seas 
> Courss fer other 
fhaams.. ctc.. from Registrar. 60 
EC RETARIAL TRAINING, 


gradusts aod octder mudents, 
l4week courses.—Wrine Secretary 
Holand Perk Avene:. Wit. PF. 4654 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


seminations—B. (Econ), Law. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
oF call &t 30 Quece Victeria Steeet. Londen. E.C.4. 


Lié.. London, EL 4. Published by The Economist 
: UK 4@.; Overseas 6id. 
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JUST IRON... 


Yet a most important aspect of today’s life. One cannot 
get away from, it—the fact that steel is the basis of today’s 
living—whether it is at your home, at your office, or by 
the means you travel. Playing a significant role in blending 
steel for your comfort is YAWATA STEEL—Asia’s leading 


producer of steel. 


YAWATA IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO - JAPAN. CABLE ADDRESS: YAWATASTEEL TOKYO 
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